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Nero: Rome's deadliest tyrant 


He slaughtered Christians, murdered his loved ones and possibly 
set Rome ablaze, but who was the real man behind the myth of the 


Ub SCOM NSCOR Ce o)relm Cones omM Meee Nels 
had ordered his death, and the last 
remnant of control he had was to claim his 
death himself. Nero paced back and forth 
muttering the same words over and over 
eee V DOM VA Ot-lmr-DO MeV aW ime I(T ono 
All his friends had abandoned him, and his own 
dark acts had led him to this spot, to this moment, 
but still he refused to acknowledge it. He wasn't 
a ruthless killer, he was just misunderstood - an 
artist. What a pity for the world to lose such a 
remarkable artist. In the distance, he heard the 
rumble of hooves: they were coming for his blood, 


monstrous Emperor Nero? 


but he would not give it to them. They had called 
him greedy, frivolous, self indulgent and now he 
would be - his blood was his own, not the senate’s 
or the usurpers, and blood was all Emperor Nero 
had left. 

When Nero was born on 15 December 37 CE, 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty had been ruling the 
Roman Empire for more than 50 years. This line, 
through adoption, could be traced back to the 
famed and celebrated Julius Caesar himself. Since 
his death, the man had taken on an almost god- 
like status, and those ‘descended’ from him were 
the only ones deemed worthy to rule the kingdom 


he had forged. Originally born as Lucius Domitius 
Ahenbarbus, some believe that Nero was doomed 
to his later barbaric nature due to his parentage. 
His father, Gnaeus, was known as a dangerous 
and violent man, who had been charged with 
treason, adultery and incest. It is said that when 
he was congratulated on the birth of his son, he 
proclaimed that anything born to he and his wife 
would be a “disaster”. 

Gnaeus was dead before Nero would even 
remember him. Instead, it would be his mother 
who would play the most influential role in his 
life, and Gnaeus was right to doubt the purity 
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THE DYNASTY OF AUGUSTUS 


I. Julius Caesar 
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wished to rein in the famous 
general, Caesar was victorious 
and claimed a position of 
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Caesar declared Augustus, his 


great-nephew, as his adopted 
son and heir in his will. He 
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emperor, but in reality he was 
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Tiberius was not Augustus’s 
biological son. Augustus took 
him as his adopted son when 
Tiberius married his daughter, 
Julia the Elder, in a trend that 







IV. Caligula 

Part of the newly established 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, 
Caligula was the nephew of 
Tiberius, who became his 
adopted son and, ultimately, 





V. Claudius 

Claudius was ostracised from 
Ewe G RAR Red nICy 
deafness and limp. However, 

at Caligula's assassination, he 
was the last male in his family 





VI. Nero 

The final emperor of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, Nero 
was adopted by Claudius, his 
grand-uncle, to become his 
heir. Nero was implicated in 
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Nero: Rome's deadliest tyrant 


3» MOST MURDEROUS EMPERORS 


The men who ruled Rome with fear, blood and death 


2. @. 9, B. 


B15 DEC 37 CE - 0.9 JUN 68 CE 
wAr 13 OCT 54 CE-9 JUN 68 CE 


Nero's tyrannical reputation is 
well earned - not only did he 
direct his murderous intents 
towards innocent Christians, 


beginning a tradition of torture 
and persecution that would last 


hundreds of years, but he also 
killed those closest to him. 


MOTHER 


NAME: AGRIPPINA 


REASON: TO STOP HER INTERFERING IN 


HIS PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 


B.16 NOV 42 BCE - D.16 MAR 37 CE 
war 18 SEP 14 CE -16 MAR 37 CE 


Accounts of Tiberius's murderous 
streak differ - some sources claim 
only four innocents died under 
his reign. However, others paint 
the picture of aruthless emperor, 
killing anyone he suspected of 
plotting against him, leaving 
heaps of dead bodies in his wake. 


STEPSON 


NAME: AGRIPPA POSTUMUS 
REASON: FOR POSSESSING A STRONG 
CLAIM TO THE THRONE. 


METHOD OF EXECUTION: UNKNOWN BUT 
IT1S COMMONLY BELIEVED NERO ORDERED 
ASSASSINS TO DISPOSE OF HER. 


METHOD OF EXECUTION: EXECUTED BY 
HIS GUARDS: TIBERIUS I$ NOT CONFIRMED 
TO HAVE BEEN BEHIND THE ATTACK. 


B.31 AUG 12 CE - 0.24 JAN 41 CE 
Ar 18 MAR 37 CE- 24 JAN 41 CE 


Death surrounded Caligula 

from an early age, with almost 
his entire family destroyed by 
Tiberius. Caligula was known to 
have an insatiable lust for power. 


Although we cannot verify them, 


there are many outrageous 
stories of murder and tyranny. 


ADOPTED SON 


NAME: TIBERIUS GEMELLUS 

REASON: FOR ALLEGEDLY PLOTTING 
AGAINST CALIGULA. 

METHOD OF EXECUTION: EXECUTED BY 
MILITARY TRIBUNE. 


B.3] AUG 161 - 0.31 DEC 192 


war 177-31 DEC 192 
Rather than being a ruthless 
tyrant, Commodus is often 


painted as a figure of cowardice, 


easily influenced by men with 
dark intentions. It was repeated 
attempts upon his life that 
pushed the emperor to kill for 
almost no reason at all. 


CEE 
SISTER'S LOVER 


NAMIE: MARCUS UMMIDIUS 
QUADRATUS ANNIANUS 

REASON: FOR PLOTTING AGAINST 
COMMODUS'S REIGN. 

METHOD OF EXECUTION: EXECUTED 
ALONG WITH HIS SON. 
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BAIT APR 145 - D.4 FEB 211 
Ar 14, APR 193-4 FEB 211 


Severus claimed the throne 
through bloody means, deposing 
the previous emperor and waging 
war on his rivals. Soon his cruelty 
became renowned and he earned 
himself the nickname ‘the Punic 
Sulla’ in reference to the infamous 
dictator, Sulla. 


PREVIOUS EMPEROR 


NAME: DIDIUS JULIANUS 

REASON: FOR BUYING THE THRONE, 
SEVERUS REFUSED TO ACKNOWLEDGE 
HIS AUTHORITY. 

METHOD OF EXECUTION: KILLED IN THE 
PALACE BY A SOLDIER. 


of his wife. Agrippina was a woman forged in 

fire - she had lived to see her mother, Agrippina 
the Elder, and two of her brothers arrested, exiled 
and starved to death; she had been forced to 
marry a detestable man she loathed and she had 
been exiled by her own brother, Caligula. It is no 
wonder that Agrippina had been forced to turn 
herself into steel to survive, she was done being 
passed around like a chess piece - she wanted 
control, and it started with marrying the 
emperor Claudius. Agrippina was a sly 


. 
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Ancient sources state that she poisoned her 
husband with a plate of mushrooms, others 
suspect that Agrippina had nothing to do with 
Claudius's death. However, considering the timing 
of the emperor's demise, a natural death seems an 
all-too-convenient explanation. 
In 54 CE, before he could officially re-instate his 
own son as heir, Claudius passed away and the 
position of emperor fell to Nero. It is unknown 
= if Nero played a part in the poisoning, or 
Ny even if he was privy to the details, but 


woman, well versed in the subtleties ab hae it is peculiar that from then on, Nero 

of the Roman court, and by using aN . < Sean Y proclaimed mushrooms, “the food 

her web of political alliances, she “pt oma ale erorelsaw 

was married to Claudius - despite a & i, of To the public, Nero was a 

the fact he was her uncle. Ey ¥ welcome change. In fact, the early 
Although Claudius had his own ine £5 part of his reign was hailed as a 

son, Britannicus, he was still young a elie tikes ‘golden age’. Nero was obsessed with 


in a society with high mortality 
rates, so 13-year-old Nero was swiftly 
made his heir. Agrippina couldn't 

be emperor herself; she was, after 
all, a woman. But she could control it so that her 
own son sat on the throne, and he was just an 
inexperienced youth who would easily bend to 
her will. To further solidify her son's position, she 
had him married to Octavia, Claudius's daughter. 
However, it wasn't long after this that Claudius 
began to waver; he seemed to regret marrying 
Nero to his daughter and started to focus more 
on his own son, preparing him for the throne. To 
regain control, Agrippina needed to act quickly. 


. 
Agrippina’s influence can 
be seen from this coin 
firm cath Cocw slo wher. 
alongside her son - a very 
Per elee tienes) 


personal popularity - more than 
anything he wanted to be liked. In 
his early years he abolished capital 
punishment, lowered taxes, gave 
more rights to slaves and gave aid to other cities. 
He loved the arts and he put on lavish games, 
concerts, chariot races and tournaments. To 

the people, it seemed that he was genuinely 
interested in being a good ruler, but it is likely he 
was still worried about the ever-looming threat 
of Claudius's true son claiming the throne. If the 
people liked him, then it was less likely they 
would support his rival. To Nero, popularity 
meant power. 


However, things at home were less than stable. 
Nero was only 17 when he became emperor, 
making him the youngest ever to assume the 
throne up until that point. Nero's ascension not 
only transformed him into an emperor, but also 
into aman. While his mother's scheming and 
influence had been useful in the struggle for 
succession, now he was ruler he had his own 
ambitions, many of which did not involve her. 
Having a mother figure so strong and domineering 
was plainly frustrating to the ambitious young 
man, and, much to his mother's annoyance, he 
began to rely more on the advice of his advisers. 
His adviser's opinions were clear - Agrippina 
wasn't to be trusted. 

With the relationship souring, Nero purposely 
began to act out. He had long loathed the political 
marriage he had been forced into with Octavia and 
instead began an affair with a former slave. When 
his outraged mother found out and demanded he 
rid himself of her, Nero instead began living with 
her as his wife. It was a very unsubtle message 
- Nero wasn't a child anymore, and his mother 
didn’t control him. Nero swiftly moved Agrippina 
out of the palace, denied her the protection of 
the Praetorian Guard and banned her from the 
gladiatorial contests. 

Agrippina, however, wasn't one to go down 
quietly. Finally realising that she had completely 
lost grip on a son who had inherited her own 
ruthless ambition, she turned her attention 
elsewhere, to the one other person who could 
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suspected of conspiring again: 
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The same man who had abolished « 
punishment began executing anyone 
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claim the throne and reinstate her power - 
Britannicus. He was still a minor, but suddenly, in 
55 CE, the day before he was due to be declared an 
adult, Claudius's true son died while at a banquet. 
Agrippina had taught her son two things: how 

to succeed, and how to kill - and now he was a 
master of both. 

In 58 CE, Nero finally decided he was finished 
with his loveless marriage and declared his wish 
to marry another - Poppaea Sabina. However, his 
mother refused to stay quiet and let her opposition 
to the divorce be heard clearly among the Roman 
population, who also did not wish Nero to divorce 
Octavia. Feeling his support waning and finally 
pushed to breaking point, Nero made a decision - 


it was time to rid himself of his interfering mother 


once and for all. 

Nero's decision to kill his mother was not a 
sudden, rash one. It was thought out and planned 
down to the last detail. At first he had experts 
craft a device that could be affixed to her ceiling 
and would then crush her in her sleep. When that 
proved too complicated, he opted for a boat made 
to sink. However, Agrippina escaped by swimming 


to the shore. Finally, out of options, he returned to 
tradition and had her stabbed to death. 

Shortly after Agrippina’s murder, Nero began 
to change. Perhaps it was something to do with 
murdering his own mother that haunted his mind. 
Whether it was guilt or something animal within 
him being unleashed, the kind, fair ruler that the 
people loved seemed to vanish almost overnight. 
Nero had always been self-indulgent, but his 
hedonistic lifestyle became so over the top that 
it began to sicken the very people who had once 
loved him. 

He spent an outrageous amount of money on 
himself and his artistic pursuits and began to 
give public performances, an action criticised as 
shameful by many ancient historians. He forbade 
anyone from leaving while he performed, and 
some likely inflated accounts write of women 
giving birth in the arena and men flinging 
themselves off the high walls to escape the 
boredom. If Nero had simply been a hedonistic 
ruler, that would not have been so terrible. He 
had always been lavish and craved the people's 
attention, but now he was cruel too. This cruelty 
was directed at the woman he likely viewed as the 
last thorn in his side - his wife. 

With nobody to oppose him, Nero divorced 
the nation’s darling, Octavia, and banished her 
on grounds of infertility. This left him free to 
marry Poppaea, by that point heavily pregnant. 
Eventually Nero bowed to public protests and 














Seneca, Nero's beloved tutor, was 
caught up in the Pisonian conspiracy 
and the emperor was forced to order 
him to commit suicide 


let Octavia return, but not for long. Officially her 
death was deemed a suicide, but the truth was a 
badly kept secret: Nero had ordered her execution. 
Her popularity was turning the public against him, 
therefore she had to be eliminated. As the people 
wept, the emperor had her head sent to his new 
wife as a gift. 

The people of Rome were not idiots, and the 
sudden death of Octavia and swift remarriage 
had made many people suspect Nero's hidden 
murderous ways. Accusations of treason against 
the emperor began to emerge, but rather than 
heed this warning and lay low, he instead became 
more vicious than ever. The same man who had 
abolished capital punishment began executing 
anyone who he suspected of conspiring against 
him. Eventually this cull extended to people who 
said any bad word about him; one commander was 
even executed for making a negative comment 
at a party. It is said that Nero was haunted by 
memories of his mother and wife, and the guilt 
transformed him into a bloodthirsty animal, 
killing without moderation or consideration. 
Although his murderous actions could be chalked 
up to rage and suspicion, it did mean one thing - 
Nero's rivals were eliminated. 

Nero seemed to have decided that if he couldn't 
have power by popularity, then he would have 
power by dominance. Over this period, he slowly 
usurped authority from the Senate. Just ten years 
after promising them power equivalent to that 


Nero: Rome's deadliest tyrant 


DID NERO START THE GREAT FIRE? 
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Was Nero responsible for the 
Great Fire? 

The rumour of Nero's responsibility 
for the fire of 64 CE goes back 

to his reign, for one of those who 
conspired against him a year later, 
when interrogated, reproached 
him with it. In fact, the rumour is 
contemporary with the event, if 
the historian Tacitus is right to say 
that it was in order to abolish that 
rumour that Nero tried to pin the 
blame on the Christians. Rome had 
frequent fires, but this one was 
clearly exceptional: it lasted six 
days, plus a resurgence of another 
three days, and damaged more than 
two-thirds of the city’s districts. 
The Emperor Domitian was to have 
altars to Neptune built along the 
edge of the affected area. Arson 

is unlikely to be the cause, as the 
Moon was full on 17 July 64 CE, 
two days after the fire, making the 
date a bad choice, since men with 


torches would have been easily 
visible. Arson by Nero is particularly 
unlikely as the fire did not start or 
even restart in the area used for 
the Golden House, and the flames 
damaged Nero's new apartments on 
the Palatine and Oppian Hills, which 
he clearly still liked as he stripped 
off the marble wall decoration for 
use in his new palace. 


Was Nero truly as monstrous as 
history has painted him? 

Half a century after his death, a 
Greek writer said, “Even now his 
subjects wish he was still alive and 
most men believe that he is.” False 
Neros in fact appeared in 69 CE, 

79 CE and 88-89 CE, all young and 
all playing the lyre. This was in the 
east where Nero had performed 

at all the major festivals, showing 
his approval of Greek artistic 
appreciation. Rome and Italy did not 
share the idea that members of the 
governing elite should be artistic, so 





they had held under the republic, Nero had all but 

stripped the Senate of their worth. To the emperor, : 
this meant more power for him, but the Senate 

was also full of dangerous, ambitious men, and 

ignoring them would later prove his downfall. 


In 64 CE, something even more devastating W 


than Nero's rage distracted the Roman public. ; 
A great fire consumed the city, destroying three 

districts, damaging seven and leaving thousands 

of citizens homeless. Accidental fires were not 


uncommon at the time, but a rumour soon sprung 
up that it was Nero himself who had started it in 
order to clear space for his new luxury complex, 
the Domus Aurea. Although it is impossible to 


confirm who ignited the fire, the fact that his 
subjects all believed Nero capable of starting it to 
benefit himself is indicative of how far the beloved 
emperor had fallen. Nero was quick to shift the 
blame, pointing the fingers at Christians, and in 
doing so began years of torture and persecution. 


that neither Nero's performances, 
nor even his patronage of the 

arts, could reduce the hostility he 
generated there by his extravagance 
and cruelty. Yet there endured a 
tradition that the first part of his 
reign, the Quinquennium Neronis, 
was a good period. He had good 
advisers who tried to steer him in 
the right direction, as is shown by 
the dedication to him in 55 CE of a 
work on clemency by one of them, 
the philosopher Seneca. But Nero 
had already murdered his adoptive 
brother Britannicus and his mother 
Agrippina by 62 CE when his other 
adviser, Burrus, died, seriously 
reducing Seneca’s influence over his 
pupil who proceeded to rid himself 
of any remaining rivals and their 
relatives. It has not helped Nero's 
reputation that his death marked 
the end of the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty, enabling the new rulers 

to justify their seizure of power by 
claiming to replace an evil tyrant. 


if 
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THE DOMUS AUREA 











Nero's self indulgence is no well kept secret, the Enlisting the help of the celebrated architect After Nero's suicide just four years later, the lake 
emperor did not shrink at the idea of spending Severus and the engineer Celer, Nero created a was drained and vast areas of the palace were torn 
enormous amounts on himself while his subjects pleasure palace unlike any seen before. The vast down by Vespasian, who also began constructing 
suffered. After the great fire of 64 CE destroyed complex included landscaped gardens, a huge the Colosseum where the lake had stood. Baths 







vast areas of land, Nero saw an opportunity to man-made lake and an imperial retreat with 150 were also later built on the land. It wasn’t until the 
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Palace entrance 

The courtyard that served as the 

main gateway into the complex was Mii. 
along the via Sacra. The entrance a 
featured a towering 30-metre-high — 
gilt-bronze statue of Nero himself, a, bi 
also known as the Colossus Neronis. * 
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Banquet rooms 

Despite there being no evidence 
of akitchen on site, there were 
countless banquet rooms. In the 
West Wing alone, one rectangular 
courtyard was surrounded by at 
least 50 banquet rooms. 


Astaple in Roman life, Nero had a luscious bath 
house built on the grounds. The bath featured 
running cold and hot water, and water was a main 
feature throughout the complex - with waterfalls 
running down the walls, ornamental fountains 
and pools built into the floors. 


East Wing 

Our knowledge of the 
East Wing is limited, as 
the West Wing is the 
best preserved part of 


the building. However, Gardens 
itis likely it matched the The palace was surrounded by a 

} splendour ofits twin, with luscious landscaped garden covering 
sitting-rooms, sun courts, 50 hectares. The gardens included 
fountains and intricately ploughed fields, vineyards, pastures 
painted frescoes. The two and woodlands. It is also recorded 
wings were joined by a that domestic and wild animals 


large colonnade, which roamed freely in the gardens. 
may have extended over 


f/ 
two levels. a si? a 


The room of the Golden Vault 
The Golden Vault was in the West Wing and 
featured a huge gilded ceiling and marble 
panelling. The main attraction, however, was a 
towering painting of Zeus abducting Ganymede. 
These beautiful and innovative frescoes were 
featured throughout the entire Golden House and | 


would go on to inspire artists such as Raphael. 


The Colossus of Nero 


When Nero was building his Domus Aurea, he 
decided its crowning glory would be a huge, 
imposing bronze statue of himself. Designed by 
the Greek architect Zenodorus, this mammoth 
work of art took four years to construct. Sources 
differ on the statue's true height, but we can 
presume it was at least 30 metres tall. After 
Nero's death, with public opinion of the emperor 
at an all time low, the statue was moved next to 
the Colosseum and Nero's face was replaced with 
that of the Sun god. Emperor Commodus later 
altered it to his own face until, after his death, it 
was changed back. Today nothing remains of this 
sculpture except for its foundations. 


Entertainment 


rooms 

The palace was not for 
living, but for entertaining. 
This can be deduced by 
the fact that there were no 
sleeping quarters, kitchens 
or latrines in a complex 
comprising more than 300 
rooms. Some of the party 
rooms even showered 
guests in flower petals and 
perfume as they entered. 
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Octagonal room 

The Octagonal Room possessed a large concrete 
dome covered with a glass mosaic. It is said that 
this revolved incessantly, day and night. Recent 
excavations have suggested that water or slaves 
may have been used to power this rotation, which 
followed the movement of the Sun. 





Nero: Rome’s deadliest tyrant 


Across Rome, Christians were arrested, devoured 
by dogs, crucified and burned. There are even 
accounts of Nero using oil-soaked Christians as 
torches in his gardens. 

The public had been right about one thing: Nero 
did want to build his huge villa, and the newly 
cleared land made the perfect spot. However, 
after excessively spending on his own artistic 
pursuits, the emperor was running low on funds. 
In order to pay for his ambitious building project, 
he sold senior positions in public office to the 
highest bidders, raised taxes and took money from 
temples. Nero's frivolous spending had caused 
the currency to devalue for the first time in the 
empire's history, and to try to rebuild his funds, he 
reinstated a policy that allowed him to confiscate 
property from those suspected of treason. 

For many people, this was the final straw. In 
65 CE, a plot was hatched to assassinate Nero and 
place Piso, an aristocrat, in his place. However, 
the plot was discovered 
before it could be carried 
out. Many of the men 
involved were Nero's 
previous advisers and 
close friends, but Nero 
showed no restraint 
in having them all 
executed. Killing his 
enemies had worked 
very well for Nero so far, 
but that was when he 
only had a few rivals. 
Now almost all of Rome 
hated him, and he 
couldn't kill everyone. 

Three years later, Gaius Julius Vindex, a 
governor, publicly rebelled against Nero's harsh 
tax policies. He was swiftly joined by another 
governor, Servius Sulpicius Galba. Although Gaius’s 
forces were squashed and Gaius executed, Galba 
still lived, and as the main living force against 
Nero, he quickly gained support. Nero declared 
him a public enemy, but this seemed only to 
increase his follower numbers. Even the prefect 
of Nero's Praetorian Guard abandoned him and 
declared his allegiance to Galba. Many men who 
had likely been too scared to act alone saw this as 
their chance to finally raise their voices against the 
emperor and his greedy, ruthless ways, and Galba’s 
support grew and grew. 

Nero was self indulgent and tyrannical, but 
he wasn't stupid. He knew it was time to run. 

He decided to flee east to the provinces that 
were still loyal to him. However, even his own 
officers refused to help him, quoting a line from 
Vergil's Aeneid: “Is it so dreadful a thing then to 
die?” Escape was too good for Nero. Disgrace was 
too kind to the man who had slaughtered and 
destroyed the lives of his people. Death was what 
the people, and his own men, craved. 

Nero had no option but to return home to 
his palace, his last place of sanctuary. However, 
he struggled to sleep, and when he awoke, he 
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found that the palace guard had also abandoned 
him. Anxious and panic stricken, he sent hasty 
messages to his friends’ chambers, but no replies 
came. Even they had forsaken him. Nero had 

lost everything - his safety, his kingdom and his 
cherished popularity. He called for anyone adept 
with a sword to come and end his life, but nobody 
appeared, and his cries echoed in his empty 
palace: “Have I neither friend nor foe?” 

The emperor managed to escape to a villa 
six kilometres outside the city with four loyal 
freedmen, where he ordered them to dig a grave 
for him. Before it was finished, a message arrived 
- Nero had been declared a public enemy and 
the Senate were to execute him by beating. It is 
unlikely that this would have occurred; there was, 
after all, still some devotion to the Julio-Claudian 
family, of which Nero was the last in line. If there 
was no loyalty to Nero, the bloodline at least 
would give him a chance of survival. 

Nero, however, did 
not see this. He had 
been abandoned by 
everyone, he had lost 
everything, and he was 
convinced his life was 
next. First he begged 
one of his companions 
to kill him, an act they 
refused to comply 
with, and then, upon 
hearing the horsemen 
approaching, he had no 
option but to take his 
own life. Even here he 
failed; consumed by fear, he forced his secretary 
to do the deed for him. Nero still lived as the 
horsemen entered, and he survived long enough 
to utter his last words as the men struggled to stop 
the bleeding: “Too late! This is fidelity!” On 9 June 
68 CE, on the anniversary of Octavia's death, the 
last in the Julio-Claudian line was dead. 

By the time he reached Rome, Galba had already 
been proclaimed emperor. As favoured as he was, 
Galba's reign would not be a peaceful one and he 
would be dead within a year. Nero had not been 
a good emperor, but with his ancient line dried 
up, chaos claimed the city and war waged. Nero’s 
legacy, however, would live on. To Christians he 
became a figure so rooted in pain and anguish that 
he took on the form of the Antichrist. A rumour 
began that Nero had not died at all and instead 
would return. This became a legend almost Christ- 
like in its retelling, surviving hundreds of years 
after his death, even into the 5th century, and at 
least three imposters proclaiming to be Nero led 
rebellions in his name. Because of these things 
and the influence they had on historians, it is 
almost impossible to distinguish who Nero really 
was. Today he has taken on a super-villain status 
that increases with every retelling of his life. The 
real man behind the myth may be dead forever, 
but the spectre of Emperor Nero, and the pain he 
brought his people, flourishes to this day. 
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ANCIENT SEA PEOPLES 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA, 1270-1000 But 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CIVILISATION THAT 
TERRORISED ANCIENT WATERWAYS, 


During the golden years of the Hittite and Egyptian civilisations, 
there was one threat that simply would not go away. The Sea 
Peoples were the pirates of their day and terrorised the most 
powerful societies of the ancient world. They were a nomadic 
civilisation, plundering across the Mediterranean and migrating 
to suit their needs. More powerful on the ocean than on land, 
the Sea Peoples never truly stamped their authority, and 
as a result their real nationality and ethnicity remain 
unknown. One thing is for sure: they were a thorn in 
the side of anyone that crossed them. 


RISE AND SHINE 


An early wake-up call was essential. Competition 
for food and other resources was fierce, so getting 
up at the crack of dawn and swiftly heading out on 
coracle boats significantly increased the chances 
of claiming the biggest haul of supplies. If all the 
resources in the locality were exhausted, it was 
time for the group to move on, possibly running 
into other powers. 


EARLY SKIRMISHES 


The Sea Peoples were expert mariners, so 
coastal raids of up to 20 vessels were usually 
successful ventures. Using sharp daggers, 
they were protected by conical helmets 
and a bronze cuirass. Hit and run was 
their most successful tactic, and an 

early morning assault meant it was an -_- 
in and out job before the bulk of the le, 
enemy military could respond. 


RETURN TO THE 
COSTAL COMMUNITY 


After a successful skirmish, it was time to return 
with the plunder. The societal hierarchy of the Sea 
Peoples was relatively unknown, but there were 
men known as ‘Great Ones’ who led by example 
in a military and political capacity. Heading into 
enemy territory was always a risk, as some could 
be seduced by the promise of a life in the Egyptian 
or Hittite civilisations. 








Ancient Sea Peoples 


TO BATTLE 


Despite being primarily seafaring folk, the Sea 
Peoples still had up-to-date military gear. Using 
what they had plundered earlier in the day, the 
military would ride in to battles on chariots 

with long thrusting spears. The resources of the 
Egyptians would often tip the balance in their 
favour, however, so a popular tactic of the Sea 
Peoples was to go into battle as allies of the Hittites. 


TIMED RETREAT 


The Sea Peoples were at their best in hit-and- 

run attacks. Unable to match the strength of the 
Egyptian military, quick skirmishes were the most 
successful tactic especially when not backed up by 
Hittite allies. One such example was the Battle of 
Djahy where the Sea Peoples had to make a hasty 
retreat to escape the clutches of Ramesses III. 


ANOTHER WITHDRAWAL 


Hit and run was the name of the game for attacks 
by the Sea Peoples, but the Egyptians soon got 
wise. After the retreat, Ramesses would have 
archers hidden along the shoreline to rain down 
arrows. Any failure would diminish their culture 
more and over time they were thought to have 
absorbed Egyptian customs and lost their identity. 


DESIRE TO GO INLAND 


Forever known as shoreline raiders, the Sea 

Peoples were actually keen on establishing inland 
settlements. After a victorious battle, household 
goods and building materials would be carried back 
with the soldiers along with women and children 
from the group. In the wake of another defeat, that 
evening they would lament on an opportunity lost 
to colonise new lands. 


TO BED 


The day done, possessions would be stashed in 
ox-drawn carts and they would go to bed with the 
same thoughts every night: the fear of Egyptian 
retribution yet determination to fight once more 

to gain new lands. As long as they kept out of the 
clutches of the major powers in the Mediterranean, 
they were free to continue their pirate ways. 
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© Archaeological reconstruction of Raffaele DAmato and Andrea Salimbeti, Colour plate of Igor Dzis 
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Cyrus was much more than a ruthless conqueror who founded the 
Persian Empire - he was a brilliant and original administrator whose 
government actually worked 


yrus the Great was the founder of one of 
the most impressive regimes of the ancient 
world, the Persian Empire, which lasted for 
two centuries (550-330 BCE) until it was 
destroyed by Alexander the Great. Despite 
its significance, undisputed facts about Cyrus's 
conquests are thin on the ground. Scholars 
tease what they can from legend, from scattered 
cuneiform tablets, from brief, one-sided accounts 
in the Biblical Old Testament, and from Cyrus's 
own statement justifying his conquests. 

Before Cyrus's time, Turkey and the rest of the 
Middle East was divided between three empires: 
Lydia in western Turkey; Media, which spread 
across to today's Central Asia; and Babylonia, 
spanning Iraq, Iran and the Mediterranean coast. 
MM alee vale lesnlaAcKchiAGEUOM=) ON] OICCMO-(e mC cecnlu ha placiel 
divided between the Medes and the Babylonians. 
Away to the east and north, in the unknown heart 
of Asia, were the Scythians (also known as Saka), 
nomadic horsemen who lived in a shadowy world 
beyond the horizons of civilisation. 


Cyrus's homeland, Persia, had been founded by 
his ancestor Achaemenes when his tribe emerged 
from inner Asia two centuries earlier. Cyrus, the 
seventh king of the Achaemenid Dynasty, was 
born either in about 600 or 575 BCE - a 25-year 
difference that points to the unreliability of the 
available sources. When Cyrus was a child, Persia 
was an unremarkable dependency of the closely 
related Medes. 

Herodotus, Greece's great historian and traveller, 
writing 100 years later, told of Cyrus's rise. His 
grandfather, Astyages, king of the Medes, dreamt 
of a vine growing out of his genitals. Priests 
told him its meaning - that a descendant would 
overthrow him. His daughter, Mandane, was 
pregnant. So the king told a noble to kill the 
child. The noble delegated the task to a humble 
shepherd, who disobeyed, and raised the child as 
his own. The truth came out when the boy play- 
acted being a king so convincingly that he came 
to Astyages’ attention. Astyages recognised his 
grandson, who was, of course, Cyrus. 
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It's been called the first ever human rights charter, but what did it promise? 
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for the king's achievements, though an unreliable one. 
For one thing, it is damaged, and the text is incomplete. 
For another, it is in effect propaganda justifying Cyrus's 
conquests and rule. The Babylonian king, Nabonidus, 

is denigrated and Cyrus is praised as the protector of 
Babylonian interests. The cuneiform text, here selected 
from the British Museum translation, reads in part: 

“Rites inappropriate to [the cult-cities] were daily 
gabbled, and as an insult, he (Nabonidus) brought the daily 
offerings to a halt. In his mind, reverential fear of Marduk, 
king of the gods, came to an end. He did more evil to his 
city every day, and to his people. Enlil-of-the-gods became 
TART Leen LM ee ele alma -l) 


The Cyrus Cylinder was found 
broken into several fragments and is 
now housed at the British Museum 


shrines, angry that he had made them enter into Babylon. 
Enlil-of-the-gods inspected and checked all the countries, 
seeking for the upright king of his choice. He took the hand 
of Cyrus, and called him by name, proclaiming him aloud for 
the kingship over all of everything. Marduk, the great lord, 
who nurtures his people, saw with pleasure his fine deeds 
and true heart, and ordered that he should go to Babylon. 
He had him enter without fighting or battle. He handed 
over to him Nabonidus, the king who did not fear him. All 
the people, nobles and governors bowed down before him 
and kissed his feet, rejoicing over his kingship, and their 
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king, the powerful king, king of Babylon, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of the four quarters of the world.” 
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The boy spent his childhood with Astyages, 
being trained and educated. According to the Greek 
historian and diarist Xenophon, he was a boy of 
rare intelligence and charm: “[He] was something 
too much of a talker, in part, may be, because of 
his bringing-up. He had been trained by his master, 
whenever he sat in judgment, to give a reason for 
what he did, and to look for the like reason from 
others. And moreover, his curiosity and thirst for 
knowledge were such that he must needs inquire 
from every one he met the explanation of this, 
that, and the other... talkativeness had become, as 
it were, his second nature. But... the impression 
left on the listener was not of arrogance, but of 
simplicity and warmheartedness... However, as he 
grew in stature and the years led him to the time 
when childhood passes into youth he became more 
chary of his words... but his company was still most 
fascinating, and little wonder: for whenever it came 
to a trial of skill between himself and his comrades 
he would never challenge his mates to those 
feats in which he himself excelled: he would start 
precisely one where he felt his own inferiority... and 
then, when he was worsted, he would be the first to 
augh at his own discomfiture.” 

Eventually, as a young man, Cyrus returned to 
his father’s court in Persia, where he acceded to the 
throne in about 559 BCE. Herodotus picked up the 
story. To prevent his dream coming true, Astyages 
invaded Persia. But Cyrus defeated him, and in 
about 550 BCE, took Media. In revenge, Astyages 
summoned the son of the disobedient noble and 
had him chopped, roasted and boiled, and then 
tricked the noble into eating the boy. 





The tomb of Cyrus the 
Great in Pasargadae in 
modern-day Iran 
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Next in line was Lydia, which fell a few years 
later. No details are recorded, though Herodotus has 
a story to fill the gap. The Lydian king was Croesus, 
of legendary wealth. Croesus consulted the great 
oracle at Delphi and was told that if he attacked 
the Persians he would destroy “a great empire.” 

He attacked, and Cyrus, strengthened by Median 
troops, drove Croesus back inside his capital, 
Sardis. Persian troops then scaled a supposedly 
unscaleable wall, and the city fell. The great empire 
that Croesus destroyed was his own. 

In 540 BCE, Cyrus turned on his next target, 
Babylon. Famous as the capital of a great empire 
for more than 1,000 years, Babylon had fallen 
on hard times until its fortunes revived under 
Nebuchadnezzar in the early 500s BCE, during 
which he sacked Jerusalem (587-586 BCE) and 
captured numerous Jews, an event vividly recorded 
in the Bible. By Cyrus's time, though, Babylon had 
become a soft target because its king, Nabonidus, 
had been absent for ten years (553 BCE - 543 BCE), 
leaving the city in the hands of his son, Belshazzar. 
His unexplained absence - perhaps trying to extend 
trade routes in Arabia - seems to have made him 
unpopular. Or perhaps he was unpopular because 
on his return he had all the images of Babylonian 
gods brought from their sanctuaries into the capital 
for safekeeping. Whatever the reason, it gave Cyrus 
a chance to present himself as the protector of 
Babylonian religion. 

In autumn 539 BCE - one of the few firm dates in 
the history of the time - Cyrus invaded Babylonia, 
won a battle at Opis, to the north of the capital, and 
then entered Babylon, seemingly without further 


Cyrus the Great 


resistance. According to Herodotus, the Persians 
did this by diverting the Euphrates, lowering the 
water-level until they could march across the river- 
bed. Nabonidus was captured, and vanished from 
history, his fate unknown. 

Cyrus recorded his conquest in the clay 
document known as the Cyrus Cylinder, a blatant 
piece of PR designed to justify his conquests. It 
claims that Nabonidus had been unstable and 
impious, and that the great god Enlil had chosen 
Cyrus as his instrument to bring peace by restoring 
the shrines, allowing refugees to return and 
rebuilding the capital. The cylinder declares: “I 
returned the images of the gods, who had resided 
there, to their places and I let them dwell in eternal 
abodes. I gathered all their inhabitants and returned 
to them their dwellings.” As a result, “all nobles and 
governors bowed down before him (Cyrus) and 
kissed his feet, and their faces shone.” 

His generosity did not apply only to the local 
religions. The Jews, too, were allowed to return 
from their captivity to Israel. Possibly (as the Bible 
says), Cyrus actually funded the rebuilding of 
the temple in Jerusalem. In fact, the rebuilding 
occurred under Cyrus's grandson, Darius, but 
Cyrus's role became accepted as a fact. The first- 
century Jewish historian Josephus claimed to quote 
a letter from Cyrus: “I have given leave to as many 
of the Jews that dwell in my country as please to 
return to their own country, and to rebuild their 
city, and to build the temple of God at Jerusalem 
on the same place where it was before,” (though 
Josephus was writing 500 years later, and presents 
no evidence for this). 

In any event, the Jews developed huge 
admiration for Cyrus. The prophet Isaiah called 
Cyrus God's ‘anointed’ - in effect the Messiah - and 
prophesied God-given victories over all nations. 
Another prophet, Ezra, has Cyrus saying that God 
“hath given me all the kingdoms of the Earth.” 

After Babylon, where now? To the north and 
east lay another world to conquer, the land of 
the nomadic horsemen, the Scythians. Having 
appointed governors and officials to rule the 
different provinces and peoples of his empire, 
Cyrus probably died fighting the Scythians in 530 
BCE. Again, we have no firm records, just stories, 
the best of which is told by Herodotus. 

One of the Scythian tribes was called 
Massagetae, known for drinking fermented mares’ 
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milk and for the outlandish equality of the sexes. 
Armoured in helmets and war belts, they fought 
on horseback with battle axes and bows, men and 
women alike. At the time, they were ruled by a 
queen named Tomyris. 

Nomadic horse-archers were almost impossible 
to defeat, because they vanished like mist across 
the steppe. So (in Herodotus's tale) Cyrus resorted 
to trickery. He set out a banquet with much wine, 
which was unfamiliar to the milk-drinking nomads. 
The Persians withdrew, the nomads advanced, 
found the banquet, ate, drank and fell into a stupor. 
The Persians returned, killed most of them and 
took Tomyris's son prisoner. When he awoke, 

he committed suicide. Tomyris swore to get her 
revenge: “Leave my land now... or I will give you 
more blood than you can drink.” In the next battle, 
the nomads destroyed the Persians and killed 
Cyrus. Tomyris found the king's corpse, filled a skin 
container with blood, cut off his head and thrust 

it into the blood with these words: “Although I am 
alive and gained victory over you in battle, you 
have destroyed me because you took my son by 
trickery. Now I shall do just as I threatened, and 
give you your fill of blood.” 

It is a vivid tale, but its truth for Herodotus was 
probably less in the details than the moral: great 
leaders should not resort to trickery. 

Cyrus had ruled for some 30 years, and created 
an empire more than 2,500 kilometres across, the 
largest in the world to date, reaching from the Black 
Sea to present-day Afghanistan. His son, Cambyses 
and another descendant, Darius, extended the 
empire into Egypt, the Libyan and India. It was 
not to last. In the 330s BCE, Alexander the Great 
defeated the Persians, and the Achaemenids came 
to an ignominious end. 

However, Cyrus's creation sent echoes down the 
corridors of time. Scholars agree that his success 
as an imperial ruler owed much to his form of 
government, balancing central administration 
with local freedom. His system was retained by 
subsequent dynasties, and served for more than 
000 years until the Arab conquest of Persia in the 
seventh century. 

The Cyrus Cylinder even proclaims such a 
modern-sounding commitment to religious 
freedom and justice that, in the 1970s, the Shah 
of Iran called it “the first human rights charter 

in history.” More likely, according to others, it 
esembles modernity in a different form, as a 
puffed-up piece of propaganda. But Iran still sees it 
as a foundation stone of national identity. 

The memory of Cyrus lives on at his supposed 
burial site near Shiraz, in southern Iran. The tomb, 
standing on a rock plinth, is close to the ruins of 
Pasargadae, Cyrus's capital until his son Cambyses 
changed it to Susa. There is no hard evidence that 
it is his tomb, but if it is - and the same as the 

one honoured two centuries after his burial by 
Alexander - it bore a long-gone inscription, which 
ran in one version: “Passer-by, Iam Cyrus, who 
gave the Persians an empire, and was king of Asia. 
Grudge me not therefore this monument.” 
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The scope of the Persian Empire was so large that 
it soon became known as the Universal Empire. 
Its frontiers were in a constant state of flux as 
the political and administrative efficiency of 
the different imperial dynasties changed. 
Despite this, the Persian influence spread 
from the Mediterranean to India and 
its features are recorded in most 
abi lwbn case 











It is believed that Cyrus 
the Great chose the site of 
the Achaemenid Empire's 
capital, Persepolis, but it was 
Darius | who built the terrace 
and palaces, the ruins of 
which still stand today. 





The quintessential feature of Persian 
architecture was its eclectic nature, with 
elements of Assyrian, Egyptian, Median and 
Asiatic Greek all incorporated. Despite this, its 
buildings had a unique Persian identity that is 
recognisable the world over. 
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The Persians were originally nomadic pastoral 
people in the western Iranian plateau. By 850 BCE, 
they were calling themselves the Parsa and had 
begun to develop infrastructure to support their 
growing influence. Pasargadae was the capital of 
the Achaemenid Empire under Cyrus the Great. 
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The walls of Babylon had been 
considered impenetrable, but 
Cyrus devised a plan to take it via 
water. The city fell in 539 BCE, 

and the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
became at of Cyrus's kingdom. 


EGYPT 











The history of the Persian Empire is full of cultural 
exchanges. They assimilated peoples’ traditions 
from Egypt to below the Caspian sea and the 
Persian Gulf. The incorporation of tradition was 
one of its constant characteristics. 
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The Persian Immortals 
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most feared were the ‘Immortals’, an elite bunch 
of fighters who were nicknamed thus due to their 
apparent inability to die in combat. When one of its 
10,000 infantry fell, they were immediately replaced, 
maintaining the corps as a cohesive entity with a 
ogee 

The Immortals were armed with a short spear that 
was tipped with silver or gold counterbalances to 
OCR LRM AN OM Rea cK maa -R)o]- 18 
gave mobility at the cost of reach. They also carried 
a short bow and arrow quiver. This granted them a 
flexibility to alter their combat range quickly, switching 
deftly from hand-to-hand to ranged combat in the blink 
of an eye. 

The Immortals played an important role in 
Cambyses II's conquest of Egypt in 525 BCE and Darius 
I's invasion of India’s smaller western frontier kingdoms 
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Scythia in 520 BCE and 513 BCE. Immortals participated 
in the Battle of Thermopylae of 480 BCE against the 
Spartans and were among the Persian occupation 
troops in Greece in 479 BCE under Mardonius. 
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he British Empire began to assert itself 
upon the world in the late Tudor period 
during the reign of Elizabeth I. A queen 
who openly encouraged exploration and 
trade, Britons began to make trips to lands 
far beyond their own nation’s borders. After 
the spectacular defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
Britannia ruled the waves and was ready to start 
its empire building. 
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The strength of the Royal Navy allowed Britain 
to expand significantly, and by the 18th century, 
colonies had been set up all over the world. The 
abundance of land put Britain top of the pile in 
the world of trade, and this monopoly helped 
expand the economy while the military became 
one of the strongest on Earth. The empire would 
expand and contract over time, but successfully 
maintained its supremacy for centuries. 
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The empire helped spread British culture across 
the globe. The English language as well as features 
of its religion, economy, society and politics were 
incorporated into other cultures. At the end of 
World War II, it became clear that the empire 
had outstayed its welcome in many colonies, and 
began to decline. The British Empire may have 
crumbled, but the memory of its successes and 
failures will last for centuries to come. 
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Robert Stephenson 
Tuts t-(e(-11 
Powell is born 

in London on 22 
February. 
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An Australian team pictured at Niagara Falls 2 <n 
touring Africa in 1878. By the late-19th century, 
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Australia 


From convict colony to 
independent settler haven 


vers The loss of America 
AT presented Britain 


[ ak < with many problems, 
ia. not least what to do 
i , with the huge 
We numbers of convicts 
“ now not welcome in 


the New World. Where would the 
prisoners go now? The answer was 
Australia. Convict colonies were first set 
up in 1788 when 11 ships from the ‘First 
Fleet’ arrived. In the 1800s, the country 
became appealing to settlers, and when 
gold was found in the 1850s, immigration 
stepped up as people made the most of 
the ‘Australian gold rush’. The Aboriginal 
Australians saw their numbers dwindle 
due to factors like old world diseases and 
annexation of their land. 

Naturally, Britain now saw the country 
as a useful economic tool. The gold 
and wool trade boomed but there were 
frequent conflicts between the settlers 
and rulers over taxes and land. In return, 
the Royal Navy protected Australia 
from the German and French Empires, 
but this was not enough, and by the 
1880s, the communities began to think 
of themselves as ‘Australian’ and the 
empire's grip loosened. The population 
was growing at three per cent a year 
while national wealth was increasing 
at double the rate of Britain's. Despite 
an economic slump in 1890, Australia 
became independent in 1901. However, 
Australia still rushed to help Britain in 
World War I as the brave Anzacs fought 
with distinction at Gallipoli and on the 
Western Front. 
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Robert Baden-Powell 
pictured in 1896 during 
his military career 


Baden-Powell 


“Life without adventure 
would be deadly dull” 


_ 4 Aman who always 
' Y preferred the great 
N , outdoors to the confines 
of the classroom, Robert 
Baden-Powell was 
obsessed with 
adventure. The colonel’s 
finest hour would come in Africa during 
he 1899-1900 Siege of Mafeking. The 
siege was during the Second Boer War, a 
vicious conflict that pitted the British 
Empire against the Orange Free State. 20 
special service officers, including Baden- 
Powell, were sent to defend the frontier. 
They were surrounded in the town but 
managed to hold out against 7000 Boers 
for 217 days. The now Major-General 
Baden-Powell was a hero, but within a 
few years he had turned his attention 
from military to scouting. The first book 
of the movement, Scouting For Boys, was 
written in 1908 and from here, the 
organisation developed rapidly. 
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Cricket 
The game of the empire 
had sinister origins 


i! Now commonly played in 
many Commonwealth 


} countries, cricket's 
popularity spread quickly 
through the colonies of 

) \\ the British Empire. The 

= 


1787 founding of the MCC 
(Marylebone Cricket Club) and passing of 
the 1788 Code of Laws kickstarted the 
professionalisation of the sport, which 
was first played in Barbados in 1806 and 
South Africa in 1808. Cricket was also 
embraced elsewhere in the empire and 
the sound of leather on willow was heard 
in Australia, New Zealand, India and the 
Caribbean. Cricket wasn't just a sport, 
though - it was used as a political tool by 
the British. The rules and regulations 
were used to remind the indigenous 
people of the hierarchy between them 
and the white settlers. It reinforced racial 
stereotypes and was a symbol of social 
control. It was seen as a crude way of 
spreading civilised values to those who 
the British Empire deemed uncivil. The 
empire always based itself on an aura of 
superiority, and this control continued 
even after the abolition of slavery. 
Cricket remained a popular pastime 
even after many of the colonies gained 
independence. Now it was the sport 
of the people rather than a symbol of 
oppression. The most famous contest 
between Australia and England was held 
in 1882. The former colony recorded a 
shock victory causing the Sporting Times 
to remark that “English Cricket had died." 
The Ashes were born and the sport 
became even more popular than before. 





nine siblings. Sadly, 
his father dies 
when he is just 
three years old. 
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@ 1870 


Baden-Powell 

is educated at 

one of the most 
prestigious schools 
in the country. 









Army career 


—@ 1876 






After failing to 
get in to college, 
he joins the army, 
becoming captain 
at 26. 









Siege survival 
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Baden-Powell's 
unit holds out for 
217 days in the 
siege of Mafeking 
during the Second 
1sfol-Ta Ea 
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Re ae 
behind, he forms 
itatemsveol tial ay =4 
olan C=lal ae ale} 
publishes the 
bestselling book 
Scouting For Boys. 


Married 


SBE 


He meets Olave 
Soames, who has 
three children with 
Baden-Powell and 
helps set up the 
Guides. 


After years of 
travelling and 
promoting the 
Scouts, Baden- 
Powell dies on 8 


January in Kenya. 
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Empires & Civilisations 


Decolonisation 


The sun sets on the British Empire 


Despite emerging victorious from World War 
II, the conflict had adverse effects on what 
was now a failing empire. Britain may still 
~~ & have had the largest empire of all, but as 
+ two new world power blocs, the USSR and 
£ the USA, arose, the country became a weak 
link and, financially crippled, was forced to 
abandon its treasured possessions. The road to oblivion began 
with the 1947 partition of India, just five years after the 
suppression of the Quit India movement in 1942. A huge loss, 
the empire's military muscle was quickly diminishing. Worse 
was still to come with the Suez Crisis of 1956. Losing control 
of the economically important Suez Canal, this event wrecked 
Britain's finances, military and international standing further. 
As Britain began to rebuild its fractured cities and towns 
after war, it had no resources to maintain an empire that had 
been experiencing a wave of nationalism for a long time. 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika were all independent by 1963 
and the White Settler Revolt in Southern Rhodesia in 1965 
was another example of the decline of British military power. 
The fragmentation of the empire was down to a lack of funds 
and British weakness, but also due to many of the colonies’ 
profound efforts on the Allied side in the war. Britain's entry to 
the EEC in 1973 effectively ended its imperial ambitions, and 
the idea of empire could now only be seen in traditions and 
culture, not frontiers and firearms. 














East India Company ships unload 
in London docks with another full 
cargo of the precious tea 

a 


The fall of Tipu Sultan, ruler of the 
kingdom of Mysore and long time 
enemy of the East India Company 





After World War II, Britain owed more 
in war debts than any other country and 
the empire suffered as a consequence 





East India Company 


The company that evolved from minor 
trader to outright ruler 


One of the empire's major institutions, the 
East India Company was a business 
juggernaut at its peak. The organisation's 
roots originate in 1601 when British ships first 
set sail to the ‘East Indies’. Hearing of the 
wealth of spices and materials available, more 
and more ships made the journey and the 
trade links began to grow. The British weren't the first 
European power to make the journey, but they pumped 
resources into the business venture, and by 1690, had trading 
centres all over the west and east coasts of India. As British 
influence increased and the Indian Mughal Empire weakened, 
rade began to turn into occupation. The company could now 
charge high taxes and defend its interest with force. This had a 
disastrous effect on the local Indian communities who saw 
heir economy and society effectively taken over. 

The East India Company was at its most profitable in the 
first half of the 18th century as Indian cotton was being mass 
exported, providing the British consumer with cheap, good- 
quality clothing. The company soon began to take more than 
it was giving as it started to meddle in Indian politics. This 
caught the attention of the British government, who took 
the decision to put the firm under government control in 
1783. The East India Company is an example of British trade 
outstaying its welcome, and its harsh affect on India helped 
develop a nationalist feeling within the country. By 1858, it 
was abolished completely and the British Raj was created. 
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War 


The nation's 
determined cling 
COM Colasllears 


By the 1980s, the empire 
was no more but Britain 
was still determined to 
protect what was left of 
its legacy. The Falkland 
Islands, a remote colony 
in the South Atlantic, was 
one of the few remaining 
territories. Neighbouring 
Argentina's military 
dictatorship, under 
Leopoldo Galtieri, decided 
to invade on 2 April 1982, 
citing its inheritance from 
Spain and geographical 
location as reasons for 

its occupation. Going 
lez Vi olcimr(eAts (@cm ake) e8] 

other nations, Margaret 
MUnrleeoacmenaeeveatcele 
decided the UK had to 
fight back. The conflict 
lasted for two months 
and 649 Argentine and 
255 British servicemen 
lost their lives along 

with three islanders. The 
Argentinean surrender 
came on 13 July. 





Britain even expanded as far as Tibet in the 
last few years of the Great Game under the 
Younghusband expedition of 1903-04 


Great Game 
The Cold War of the 19th century that put 
Britain and Russia on the brink of war 


The signing of the Russo-Persian Treaty 

in 1813 alarmed the British. Concerned at 

the recent expansion of Russian interests 

in Asia, the British Crown moved to 

protect India by expanding its own 

empire northwards. The battleground 

between the two blocs ended up being 

Afghanistan, which acted as a buffer zone between the two 

powers. Britain wanted to use Afghanistan for its own 

imperial desires, resulting in three Anglo-Afghan wars. The 

most prominent was the Second Anglo-Afghan war, in which 

a British victory gained a new protectorate for the empire. 
The Great Game also played out in Persia. Originally an 

ally of the British, Persia switched its support to Russia 

in 1825 and was persuaded in 1837 to attack 

Herat, a British territory in Afghanistan. 

The attack was beaten back by the 

British but Persia stayed Russian until 

the Crimean War in 1853. The Great 

Game officially ceased with the 

Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, 

ending almost 100 years of tension 

and conflict. Persia was divided 

between the two superpowers 

and Afghanistan remained a 

British protectorate until it gained 

independence after World War I. 
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by some British to be a 
divine act from God 










Hong Kong 


A-Z of the British Empire 


British ships monitor their 
possessions and patrol the 
coast off Hong Kong in 1800 


An important trading centre that was almost constantly 


ravaged by war and conflict 


The East India Company 
arrived in Hong Kong in 
1635 keen to trade with both 
the Chinese and the 
Portuguese, who had major 
cartels in the area. Silk, 
spices and tea were essential 
commodities for the British, but trade 
was restricted by the Chinese 
government, who insisted that 
all trade went through the port 
of Canton and select Chinese 
merchants. By the 1800s, 
opium had become the major 
product in the region and in 
Elem) sco)dm onc aleMdatcwaltmO)oyivenl 
War, Hong Kong was ceded to 
the British in 1841. 





Irish famine 


After the wars were over, Britain signed 
a lease in 1898 that gave it ownership over 
the island for 99 years. During World War 
II, the island was completely taken over by 
the Japanese. The occupation lasted until 
1945, but afterwards, Hong Kong was forced 
to adapt to the new communist China. It 
adjusted well, with an economic revival 
in the 1950s that helped it develop into a 
financial powerhouse by the 1970s. In 1997, 
the British lease on Hong Kong expired 
and China demanded its return. The British 
government initially tried to negotiate but 
soon realised the potential administrative 
and economic difficulties, and backed 
down. Hong Kong's loss represented the 
last economically viable colony to leave the 
empire. The imperial adventure was over. 


More than 1 million people died in a disaster that the British 
government failed to act upon and improve 


The effects of the potato famine were 
devastating for the Emerald Isle. An 
©) estimated 1 million (a staggering eighth 
of the country's population) died and 1 
million more emigrated elsewhere to 
avoid the famine. Potatoes had been 
the staple food of Ireland, but became 
inedible as a late blight disease spread around 
the crops turning them into black gooey 
messes. A 50 per cent loss in crops crippled 
the country for three successive harvests 
from 1845-47. 

The British Whig and Tory governments 
decided to be as laissez-faire as possible over 
the issue of Ireland. Preventing the export 
of Irish grain to elsewhere would have been 
an effective policy, but it was not enacted as 
the government virtually disengaged itself 





from the problems of the famine. Ireland did 
have supplies of corn sent over, but it was 
either not distributed efficiently, there was no 
machinery to turn it into flour or it was too 
pricey for the average Irish person to afford. 
Also critical was the cancellation of the soup- 
kitchen scheme after only six months, which 
was an efficient system that fed 3 million 
people on a daily basis. The idea of feeding 
Ireland was simply not on the Whig or Tory 
agenda and was not considered an imperial 
responsibility. A few public works were 
attempted to relieve the situation but, overall, 
the British government's ideology of free 
trade prevented any sort of structured aid. For 
many, emigration was the only option and the 
population of Ireland headed to the harbours 
as America and the New World beckoned. 








Empires & Civilisations 


The Boer Wars followed the Anglo- 
Zulu Wars and was a bloody yet 
successful two-year conflict 


Jingoism 
The aggressive foreign 


policy and the stubborn 
imperialism of the empire 


Jingoism - the 
nationalistic and patriotic 
belief that your country 
is best - was rife within 
We the empire, especially at 
A f its peak in the late-19th 
century. The aggressive 
shows of force by Britain to maintain 
and expand its empire were naturally 
exaggerated by the press and clever 
propaganda spin put almost anything 
the empire did in a positive light. 
The rise of other superpowers 
such as Germany and Russia only 
helped fuel jingoism, resulting in 
arrogant ideology such as splendid 
isolation and the naval arms race. 
Invasion literature of the era such as 
HG Wells's The War Of The Worlds 
also stoked the fires of Russophobia 
and paranoia. Jingoism wasn't a new 
phenomenon (Britain had always 
had fierce rivalries with Spain and 
France, for instance) but politicians 
were worried that a working-class 
electorate was dangerous to British 
politics. Both the Conservatives 
and Liberals came to realise that an 
assertive foreign policy was the best 
way to appeal to the public. The wave 
of jingoism lasted up until World 
War I, when the Great War changed 
people's perception of conflict forever. 








Kitchener 








The British military leader who was immortalised 
in the famous army recruitment poster 


Born in Ireland 
and educated in 
Switzerland, 
Horatio Kitchener 
(and his instantly 
recognisable 
moustache) are 
now iconic images of Britain and 
its empire. Kitchener's military 
career was extensive and lasted 
from 1871 until his death in 1916. 
Beginning as a royal engineer, 
Kitchener's career soon took off, 
and by 1886 he was appointed 


governor general of Eastern Sudan. 


This upward trajectory continued 
and his efforts in the Mahdist War, 
and in particular the victory at the 
battle of Omdurman, made him a 
national hero back in Britain. 
Kitchener's methods were not all 
popular though, and his use of 
concentration camps in the Boer 
War was severely criticised. 
Nevertheless, Kitchener was 
made a viscount in 1902 and 


was promoted to secretary of 
state for war at the outbreak 
of war in 1914. Unlike many of 
his contemporaries, Kitchener 
foresaw a long conflict and acted 
accordingly, creating the New 
Army. However, it was here that his 
career took a turn for the worse. He 
was notoriously difficult to work 
with and his support for the poorly 
planned Dardanelles campaign 
was a turning point; then the shell 
crisis of 1915 damaged his stock 
even further. 

Kitchener didn't survive the 
war and was killed when aboard 
the HMS Hampshire, which 
was sunk on 5 June 1916 by a 
German mine while on a mission 
to encourage Russian resistance 
against Germany. Kitchener had 
questionable methods when it 
came to war but he is remembered 
for the sheer number of men he 
organised at the start of World War 
I and, of course, that poster. 











Livingstone 
A man who devoted his 
life to exploring many 
new countries 


David Livingstone 
was born into 
working-class 
Glaswegian life and 
was taught to read 
and write by his 
father. Studying at 
Anderson's University, he had soon 
gathered enough funds to move to 
London. By 1841, his dream of 
exploration was realised and he was 
posted to Africa as a missionary 
doctor. Livingstone was a man of 
God, and upon reaching the Kalahari 
Desert region of Africa, he began 
converting many of the locals to 
Christianity. As well as his religious 
values, he learned about the true 
extent of the horrors of the slave 
trade and explored Botswana and 
lake Nagmi. 
Livingstone made several trips to 
Africa and whether on foot, canoe 
or ox-back, he regularly diced with 
death from wild animal attack or 
disease. Meeting many local tribes, 
Livingstone's writings helped advance 
knowledge of the slave trade and 
the dangers of malaria and scurvy. 
Government funding ran out in the 
late 1850s, but by 1866, the Scot had 
accumulated enough funds of his 
own to finance another trip. This 
time, the destination was the source 
of the River Nile, and it would end 
up being his final expedition. With 
almost no crew left and suffering 
from pneumonia, Livingstone 
went missing and was only found 
in October 1871 in Ujiji, Tanzania. 
Physically exhausted but always 
dedicated to his job, Livingstone died 
in May 1873. The British Empire owes 
him greatly for mapping out vast 
swathes of the previously uncharted 
African continent. 
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a The revolt 
Mee sae aesrl 
to this day, and 
in 2013 the British 
government formally 
apologised for its 
} brutal strategy 


A 


A policeman stands guard over a group 
of Mau Mau tribesmen suspected of 
plotting and acting against British rule 


Nelson 


The naval genius that expected 
every man to do his duty 


Horatio Nelson was 
one of the greatest 
military minds to ever 
grace the Royal Navy. 
Raised in a small village 
in Norfolk, he began his 
navy career at the age of 
12 as an apprentice midshipman. The young 
man’s talents shone through and he was fast- 
tracked through the ranks, making captain in 
1779. Prior to Trafalgar, Nelson served in the 
Americas and the Caribbean. The Battle of St 
Vincent in 1797 was one of his earliest victories 
as the Royal Navy struck a devastating and 
critical blow to the Armada Espanola. Now 
revered at home, Nelson once again utilised 
his genius with a stunning victory over the 
French at the Battle of the Nile in 1798. Once an 
admiral, Nelson found time to defeat a strong 
force at Copenhagen in 1801. What Nelson will 
be remembered for, and what the British 
Empire is forever grateful to him for, however, is 
Trafalgar. The War of the Third Coalition was = 
raging on mainland Europe, but Nelson helped al 
the navy score an impressive victory. The 
victory cost him his life but confirmed his place a 
in history. 


A-Z of the British Empire 


Mau Mau 


A bloody uprising that shook the foundations of an 


Plc le hac UI Naeem ienl8)IKe 
In the post- 
World War II 
a (o)d GRIN VeNY(cd 
of nationalism 
SJO)ta-(6MO\(ae 
Africa. The 
Tule of the 
European powers was coming to an 
end as decolonisation took place. The 
British Empire was one of the nations 
to take the brunt of this nationalistic 
drive, especially in Kenya. Known as 
he Mau Mau Rebellion, the aim of 
he revolt was to completely eradicate 
all forms of British rule in Kenya. The 
first anti-British secret meetings were 
tole neyaverequlcjan boo ip hom aeleme-lo)l eT 
Nairobi, and the Mau Mau oath was 
ICM OA) A 0880 1e es) Clee) e Ie 
1952, the frequent arson attacks and 
assassinations carried out by the Mau 
Mau had finally caught the attention 
(evi U Comes GLUT MO) (clan vnel= Nem VEO RNcINNE 
roops over immediately. The uprising 
had escalated. 








A state of emergency was declared 
in Kenya as hostilities continued. 
AO people, both white settlers and 
black non-Mau Mau followers, were 
murdered in the space of just four 
weeks as the Mau Mau was officially 
declared a terrorist organisation. 
British soldiers responded by 
arresting thousands of insurgents 
and cordoning off tribal lands to 
restrict Mau Mau movement. By 
1954, the rebellion was lessening 
as more leaders were captured and 
interrogated. An offer of amnesty 
was tendered by the British, but 
this was blankly rejected and the 
killings continued. By 1955 70,000 
suspected Mau Mau were imprisoned, 
slowing the uprising which led to 
the state of emergency finally ending 
in 1959. The uprising was a bloody 
episode that demonstrated the 
wane of European power in Africa 
and was a catalyst towards Kenya's 
independence in 1963. 





Opium Wars 


Two conflicts that had a lasting 
effect on the Far East 


Opium was big business for the 
British Empire. A commodity 
that sold big in China, its trade 
helped finance the British 
demand for tea and silk. 
However, the downside to the 
business was the nasty effects 


opium had, with addiction to the drug becoming a 
problem. When the Chinese government realised 
what was happening to their people, they imposed 
restrictions on the trade, denting British profits. The 


result was war. 


The first war began after the Chinese destroyed 
20,000 chests of opium. To support their interests 
the British government sent an expeditionary force 
to occupy the city of Canton in May 1841, and the 
capture of Nanking in August ended the war with 
a British victory. The second war was larger in scale 
as the French waded into the conflict. Military 
operations began in late 1856 and by 1858 British 
gunboat diplomacy had forced the Chinese into 
negotiations. A number of treaties legalised the 
importation of opium once again but hostilities 
resumed when the Chinese shelled the British in 
June 1859. Angered, the British and French returned 
with a huge force in August 1860 and captured 
Beijing, ending the war once and for all. 











Empires & Civilisations 


Penal Colonies 


The empire had many prisoners 
that all needed to be locked up 


=> Perhaps one of the most efficient 
~ )_ uses of America for the British 
OQ) ) Empire was its role as a huge prison. 
“Sas Anestimated, 50,000 of the empire's 
convicts were sent to the New World, 
making up a quarter of all British 

, settlers during the 1700s. The first 
convicts were sent over in 1718 under the 
government's new Transportation Act, which 
introduced mass penal transportation to what are 
now the states of Virginia and Maryland. When the 
13 colonies were lost after the American Revolution, 
Britain needed to create more penal colonies to lock 
away its criminals. Initially, many of the convicts 
were held upon ships (prison hulks) on the River 
Thames and forced to clean the river, but this was 
not a long-term solution. In 1786, an answer was 
found, and penal colonies were set up in Australia, 
the Caribbean, India and Singapore. 

The British Empire was by no means the only 
empire to utilise penal colonies, but it did oversee 
some of the most extensive. The theory was 
that criminals could provide cheap labour on 
plantations and workhouses while being totally 
disconnected from the rest of the populace. It all 
changed in 1779 as the Penitentiary Act authorised 
the opening of state prisons that aimed at ending 
corruption in jails. The introduction of penal 
colonies was an ambitious project but eased the 
pressure on the empire and was a sustainable 
solution to Britain's huge amount of convicts. 








Viceroy Lord Canning meets 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh in 1860 
as talks are held to extend British 
progress through upper India 


Queen Victoria 


The long-standing queen who was 
famous for being not amused 


Queen Victoria ruled Britain in an 
era of prosperity and relative 
) peace. Her rule coincided with a 
' long period named ‘Pax 
Britannica’, where Britain became 
_ the leading empire of the world. 
Victoria married her German 
cousin Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha in 
1840 and the couple went on to reign over an 
immensely popular monarchy. The Victorian age is 
remembered for industrial expansion and 
economic progress, but also development in the 
arts and science, such as the Great Exhibition of 
1851. Britain functioned as a constitutional 
monarchy with the queen occasionally having an 
input in politics. 

Conflict broke out in 1854 in the form of the 
Crimean War. The conflict saw the first awarding 
of the Victoria Cross in 1856, a medal 
that would become the pinnacle of 
military achievement in Britain. 

Domestically, Britain advanced 
rapidly with the industrial 
revolution in full flow. In 100 
years, the population grew 
from 16 to 41 million. 


Raj 
The successor to company rule, 


the Raj was a new era for India 


In 1858, the faltering East India 
Company was relieved of its 
political duties after the Indian 
Rebellion and British India 
it came into the hands of the 
“), British Crown. The Raj didn't 
cover the whole of India and 
instead ruled over approximately two-fifths of the 
subcontinent. A succession of British viceroys ruled 
India, as the area remained an economic and 
military asset to Britain. 20 per cent of Britain's 
exports went to India and many Indians were 
assumed into the British Army. 20,000 troops and 
officials ruled over 300 million Indians. Eventually 
the local population began to resent British rule, as 
it often left them poor and unfed with empire 
profits and ambition put first. The Indian National 
Congress was formed in 1885, giving the natives an 
intellectual and centralised voice. The 
organisation helped aid the rise of Mahatma 
Gandhi in the early 20th century and get 
the nation on the road to 
independence, which was eventually 
achieved in 1947. 
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The drink that became a major 
commodity in the empire 


4 One of the finest results of Britain's 
expansion into Asia was the tea trade. 
Primarily a drink for the wealthy due 
to its high price, the first order was 
taken in 1664. Tea leaves soon 
became big business and the East 
India Company quickly stepped up 
tea production, especially in Assam, India. Hiring cheap 
tea-picking labourers, it became a profitable industry and a 
cultural phenomenon back in Britain, rivalling coffee for 
the nation’s favourite drink. Each crossing from China or 
India to Britain would take months and taxation on tea was 
very high, which often resulted in tax avoidance through 
smuggling. After the demise of the East India Company, 
the tea trade became a free-for-all and 

merchants chartered fast ships known 

as clippers to get a piece of the 

action. Since it was first traded, it 

has undoubtedly become the drink 

of Britain and the drink of empire. 


. 


Right: Tea bags weren't invented yet, so the 
precious tea leaves were transported back to 
Britain in wooden chests known as caddies 
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Slaver 


A shameful blot on the empire's legacy 


With the empire ever expanding, shortages of 


Veg - “WA, labour in British territories were common. To 
™ remedy this, Britain (along with many other 
~ eas European powers) decided upon a terrible 


solution: the slave trade. The first trip was 

undertaken by John Hawkins in 1562 and the 

transatlantic slave trade was born. A triangle 
between Europe, the Americas and Africa, millions of Africans 
were removed from their homes and forced to work on 
plantations in the New World. This free workforce greatly 
benefited the economies of the European powers. In 1807, the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade Act was passed, finally bringing 
an end to the vile practice, but it continued in some colonies 
until 1838. Up until the 20th century, a Royal Navy fleet of 
ships known as the West Africa Squadron scoured Africa's 
coast, freeing all the slaves they could as attitudes changed. 








Uganda was part of British East- 
Africa and many local men were 
hired to build the tracks 


Uganda Railway 


The ‘Lunatic Express’ that blazed a trail 
oe both Uganda and Kenya 


1,062 kilometres of track, 
the Ugandan railway began 
its life on 30 May 1896 
when the first plate was 
laid. The first train would 
leave Mombasa station two 
years later. The track was 
the brainchild of George Whitehouse, a 
veteran of railway construction in England, 
South Africa and India. Many of the first 
engines to hit the tracks were 
second-hand imports from India. 
31,983 Indians were sent to Africa 
to construct the railroad along 
with a few thousand East Africans. 
The conditions were harsh for the 
workers and they would sometimes 
go for days without water due to 
late or derailed water trains. The 


most dangerous part of the job, however, was 
the so-called ‘man-eaters of Tsavo’.. When the 
railway was being constructed over the Tsavo 
River, the workers were preyed upon by a 
number of lions that killed about 20 men. 
There were many perils along the way, 
but the railway was finally completed in 
901. The Lunatic Express helped the British 
prevent German influence in the area and 
was an effective political move to control the 
Nile and access to the east African coast. The 
railway wasn't popular with the natives and 
was known as the ‘Iron Snake’. The Kedong 
Massacre of 1895 resulted in 500 deaths 
after a worker's caravan was attacked by the 
Maasai people who were incensed after two 
girls were allegedly raped. Parts of the track 
are open today and have been incorporated 
into the Kenya Railways Corporation. 
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Vimy Ridge 


A defining moment for Canadian troops fighting on 
the side of the empire in World War I 


Vimy Ridge was 
the WWI battle in 
which the bravery 
and effectiveness 
of Canadian 
soldiers came to 
the fore. The troops 
were ordered to seize the heavily 
defended ridge, which had a 
commanding view over the British 
lines and was strategically important 
for the Central Powers. A French 
attack had already failed, so the 
assault was carefully prepared. The 
plan of attack was an artillery barrage 
that would keep the Germans pinned 
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Xmas Tree 


down while the Canadians charged 
through subterranean tunnels 
towards enemy lines. The battle 
began at 5.30am on 9 April with the 
thunder of 1,000 artillery pieces as 
15,000 Canadian infantrymen 
stormed the German trenches while 


under heavy machine-gun fire. By 
the end of the day, 10,000 were killed 


or wounded, but Hil 


145, the highest 


The loss of life was high but the victory at 


Vimy Ridge was the single most successful 
advance by the Triple Entente up to that date 





point of the ridge, was successfully 
captured by a bayonet charge on the 
final machine-gun nests. A 
monument now stands at this spot to 
commemcerate the immense acts of 
courage and sacrifice. 





Prince Albert is credited with 
bringing over the first Christmas 

ia cclcWm o) Timm eel eym cto CeM EEA 
brought over in the Georgian period 





The invasion of evergreens into British households 


. ~» They may bea 

\ j staple of Christmas 
tradition now, but 
prior to the 

Le PA Victorian age, 
/ a ’ Christmas trees, as 
we know them 
today, were a rarity. The first trees 
were brought over to Britain in 1800 
by George III's German wife Queen 
Charlotte, but they only achieved any 
sort of popularity in the 1840s thanks 
to Queen Victoria's German husband 
Prince Albert. Their popularity only 


soared further when the royal family 
were pictured with their own tree 
and companies first got in on the 
Christmas act in 1880 when 
Woolworths began selling Christmas 
tree ornaments. Originally, the 
German Springelbaum was the tree 
of choice, but they began to be 
replaced by the Norwegian spruce as 
demand grew in the 1880s. By the 
end of the 19th century, Christmas in 
the British Empire had transformed 
from a barely recognised date to a 
national holiday. 


Westminster system 


How legislation and governance made its way from 
Britain to the outer reaches of the empire 


) The loss of 
Vi the USA 
| resulted in a 
political 
t rejig in the 
empire. The 
Durham 
Report, written in 1839, has been 
described as “the book that saved the 
empire” and put forward the idea of 
colonies governing themselves. 
Britain ruled a fifth of the world's 
population at its peak, and as time 
progressed, could not keep all the 
political institutions of its sprawling 
empire in check. A two-party system 
evolved in many of the British 
dominions with Canada allowed a 
responsible government in 1848 and 
Australia in 1855. The system 
benefited Britain as it reduced the 
pressure on its parliament to make 


MU HToM (Ci meavbelincy my cacseeM sCiararel 
maintain a Commonwealth even 
after decolonisation 


decisions for all the lands it governed 
but still gave it supreme rule over the 
colonies. It benefited the colonies as it 
gave them the ability to rule with a 
sense of independence and freedom. 
Most colonies took on what is 
known as the ‘Westminster System’. 
For many of these countries today, 
the political system is a final remnant 
of British rule and, with some 
adaptation, has served their politics 
well. For example, India, despite 
huge rebellions and a successful 
drive for independence, still utilises 
the system. It has, however, become 
unpopular in some former colonies. 
Riots in the Solomon Islands in 2006 
were motivated by the April 2006 
election and many have criticised 
the Westminster system as it can fail 
to reflect who the electorate vote for 
with its first-past-the-post system. 








Yorktown 


The important siege that brought an end to major 
hostilities in the American War of Independence 


Perhaps one of 
the most 
pivotal battles 
stems oom ev icrey a's 
(umn OICey 
Yorktown 
signified the 
end of the British grip on America. 
The British commander, Lord 
Cornwallis, had moved his troops to 
Yorktown, Virginia, in hope of 
maintaining communication with 
the main British army in New York. 
George Washington ordered French 
General Lafayette and an American 





and French coalition army to 
prevent Cornwallis’s escape from 
Yorktown. A sea blockade was put 
in place and shortly after land 
troops advanced on the British 
positions. After the British lost 
naval superiority at the Battle of 
Virginia Capes, Cornwallis and his 
men were isolated. After 20 days, 
the situation was hopeless and 
Yorktown was surrendered with 
8,000 British prisoners taken. The 
defeat itself wasn't a huge loss but it 
started to persuade the British 
government to consider peace. 


A-Z of the British Empire 


The Anglo-Zulu War was primarily 
caused by British aggression 

and is well known for the heroic 
defence at Rorke's Drift 


The British wanted to surrender 
to the French but were forced to 
admit defeat to the Americans 








Cornwallis's surrender depicted by John a 

Trumbull, an artist hired by the US government S 

specifically to produce patriotic paintings 
Ta 


Zulu 


Prior to the Boer War, the British found another great 
threat to their desire to rule southern Africa 


In the early years of 
the 19th century, the 
Zulus were the major 
holders of power in 
southern Africa. 
However, with settlers 
arriving from 
overseas, it wasn't long until violence 
broke out between them and 

the new Boer and British 

colonists who had 
discovered gold and 
diamonds in Zulu 
lands. Back in 
London, the 

British 

government 
weren't keen on 
war, but High 
Commissioner for 
South Africa Bartle 
Frere had other ideas; he 

issued an ultimatum to the 

Zulus. The harsh conditions imposed 
were not adhered to and predictably 
led to war. 

The Anglo-Zulu War began in 
January 1879. The Zulus had a 
numerical advantage with King 
Cetawayo boasting forces of 40,000. 


XN 


aur 
disastrous 
and embarrassing 
loss at Isandlwana 
was covered up; many 
of the Victorian 
public never heard 
the true story 


The first major conflict was at 
Isandlwana, where 806 British 
soldiers died in what became an 
emphatic victory for the Zulus. 
The same day, a small British 
encampment called Rorke's Drift was 
assaulted by huge numbers of Zulus, 
but the garrison of just 145 men 
remarkably held out. 
As the war progressed, 
the tide turned against 
the Zulus, who 
were no match for 
British tactics and 
firepower. 

A telling 
example of this 
came at Kambula 

in March 1879, 
when 2,000 Zulus 
perished while the 
British only lost 18 men. 
This defeat broke the Zulu 
nation and effectively handed their 
lands over to the British. 

British imperialism had conquered 
South Africa and the area would 
become an important part of empire 
until war broke out again 1880, this 
time against the Boers. 
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Heman 
Cortes 


Forever immortalised as the man who conquered 
the Aztecs, just how determined was he to 
obliterate the New World? 


he glorious, golden city of Tenochtitlan 

lay in ruins, its population starved and its 

warriors beaten into the dust. The Aztec 

civilisation was no more. The author of 

their pain was one Hernan Cortés who had 
led his conquistadors with a steely and ruthless 
assurance and was handsomely rewarded with the 
governorship of New Spain and an embarrassment 
of riches. But where did it all begin? 

Once the New World was opened up to explore, 
everyone in the Old wanted a piece of the action. 
One of the men seeking fame and fortune was 
Hernan Cortés. Born in 1485 in Medellin, Spain, he 
was part of a family embedded in the lower rungs of 
nobility and was the second cousin once removed 
of Francisco Pizarro, who later led the expedition 
that conquered the Inca Empire. Always craving for 
adventure, even in his wildest dreams Cortés couldn't 
have predicted that he would be the man to bring 
an entire civilisation to its knees. Going against his 


parents’ wishes, the Spaniard ditched his studies 
of Law and Latin at the University of Salamanca to 
travel west in 1504. 

Arriving in the town of Aza in the modern day 
Dominican Republic, he worked as a notary for a 
number of years. Cortés’ first chance of adventure 
came a few years later when he was due to take 
part in an exploration trip to Central America in 
1509, but he missed it due to an abscess in his leg 
possibly caused by a bout of syphilis. Eventually, in 
1511, he upped sticks and joined an expedition to 
Cuba under the leadership of Diego Velazquez de 
Cuéllar, earning the respect and trust of the new 
governor in the process. It was only seven years 
later that he found the courage, the funds and the 
opportunity to undertake his own solo voyage. The 
time was right as Cortés had been given a confidence 
boost by becoming close to Velazquez since their 
expedition to Cuba and had even married his sister- 
in-law. He rose rapidly through the local government, 


PRATT 
OTL 
Cortés the Aztec god 
/ Quetzalcoatl was one of the most important 


of all the Aztec gods. Mythological legend 
told that the god was a mix of aserpent anda 


| bird but could also take human form and that he | 


would return one day. By a huge slice of luck, 
the rumoured return coincided with 
A, the conquistadors landing and it is claimed 
the Aztecs mistook Cortés for a 
godlike figure. 


February 1519 








: “It was only seven yearslater 
| that he found the courage, the 

5 _ funds and the opportunity to 
undertake his own solo voyage” 
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The Spanish Rodeleros 
massacred the defeated Aztec 
Jaguar and Eagle warriors 
who could not match their 
ree Verret 


giving him his first taste of leadership and power. 

His influence grew so great that Velazquez became 
concerned that his subordinate was becoming too 
powerful, and ordered Cortés to cancel his upcoming 
expedition to mainland Central America. True to his 
personality, the headstrong Cortés completely ignored 
his superior. He set out to Mexico with 500 men and 
11 ships. By March 1519, he had reached the coast and 
landed on the Yucatan Peninsula. 

One of the landing party’s first contact was with a 
woman named Dona Marina. A local, she would play 
a pivotal role in the future success of the expedition, 
acting as the interpreter between the Spaniards and 
the local population. She would also become Cortés’ 
mistress and give birth to their son Martin, known 
as one of the first American and Spanish mixed race 
children ever born. 

Unknowing of their surroundings and with only 17 
cannon, 12 horses and a small number of war dogs, 
Cortés was driven by one thing: gold. So confident 
in the expedition's success, he ordered his ships 
stripped and scuttled. There was now no going back. 
The language barrier broken, the invaders could now 
study the complex network of local alliances and plot 
to exploit them. It would be a gruelling three-month 
journey through unknown territory but the Spanish 
expedition could not have been better timed. Aztec 
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Massacre at Cholula 
The Cholulans weren't as easily persuaded 
as the Tlaxcalans to ally with the Spanish. 
Dona Marina had already warned her lover 
of the aggression of the Cholulans and pre- 
empting a rumoured ambush, Cortés executed 


“\ thousands as a warning to others. Shockwaves , 
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“Cortés was a dedicated explorer and 

travelled as far south as Honduras in 

1524 in search of the mythical seven 
cities of gold” 


prophecy told of the return of the god Quetzalcoatl 
by sea and, conveniently for Cortés, he had arrived 
exactly at the time mythology had predicted. This 
astonishing coincidence might have helped tip the 
tide in his favour. 

The Aztecs were the dominant civilisation in the 
region but there were other, smaller factions who 
resented the power of their overlords. When the 
Spaniards arrived, the Aztec Empire was in a state of 
political crisis and Cortés skilfully played this to his 
advantage. Keeping conflict to a minimum, he allied 
himself with the nations of Tlaxcala and Cholula, 
inciting riots against the Aztec representatives in 
the towns he passed through. His reward was an 
invaluable force of native allies. 

Moving through the area, the invasion force went 
for the jugular. They reached the Aztec capital, 
Tenochtitlan, on 8 November 1519, finally meeting 


Montezuma II and seeing the legendary city in all of 
its glory. Montezuma welcomed him with open arms 
and gifts of gold but the tables turned against him 

as the Spaniards seized the emperor and held him 
hostage within the confines his own city. Montezuma 
was now a puppet leader in his own capital but 

was briefly reprieved when word came that old foe, 
Velasquez, was on its way to arrest Cortés for this 
illegal venture. This threat was dealt with and more 
reinforcements joined the cause but on his return, 
the Spanish leader found that the Aztec capital had 
descended into chaos. 

The residents of Tenochtitlan had been enraged by 
the Spaniards’ brutal behaviour in Cortés's absence. 
The remainder of the Spanish forces were besieged in 
Montezuma's palace and, after sending the emperor 
out to quell the aggression, where some sources claim 
that the incensed Aztec crowd stoned him to death. 


Hernan Cortés scuttling his fleet 
off the Veracruz coast 





Aztecs were now better prepared for the cold steel 

and clattering hooves of the Spanish. They had dug 

trenches to bring the cavalry down and divided their 
ranks in a bid to dodge cannon fire. Cortés wanted 

to take the city as quickly as possible but 

. the dogged Aztec defence meant 

ri . the siege would last for months. 

4 The encirclement of the city 


The conquistadors, once in a powerful position, were 
forced to retreat but would soon be back. 

Despite the setback, Cortés’ appetite for gold had 
been sufficiently whetted and he was 
determined to finish what he'd 
started. Their forces were far 
fewer but armed with steel, 
horses and cannon, the 
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European weaponry moment Sm resulted in a food shortage for 

was vastly superior. > : the Aztec defences so the 

The Spanish cavalr “se se eee Spaniards resorted to razin: 

SoD y (The Night of Sorrows) pane 8 

in particular was Peo hOB Let Ree the city sector by sector. 

devastatingly ~|  Withhis men prisoners inside the city, he 7 The cruelty took its toll and 

effective and played p | devised a plan to use the cover of night to sneak i" Tenochtitlan eventually 

a key part in the Pees eee eae am fell on 13 August. The once 
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decisive victory at 4, spotted them. The alarm wasraisedandtwo / great Aztec Empire had 
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during the Spanish Se Me ee tel elo Mexico City and New Spain 

retreat. The Aztecs’ N . his revenge. @ep/ were born with Cortés as 


g,* “eights >. é governor and Captain General. 


His power growing ever stronger, 
the indigenous population of Mexico 
were given no quarter and slain without 
mercy. Cortés was a dedicated explorer and travelled 
as far south as Honduras in 1524 in search of the 
mythical seven cities of gold between 1532 and 1536. 
The Honduran expedition in particular was one too 


numerical advantage had 
also been shattered by an 
outbreak of smallpox, which is 
one of the many Old World diseases 
that would come to ravage the Americas for 
years to come. 

Cortés returned to Tenochtitlan in 1551, planning 
to conquer and pillage the city street by street. The 


Hernan Cortés 


many for him and it ended up damaging his health 
and his position of power. 

In 1528, he sailed back to Spain to warm relations 
with King Charles V, who had disapproved of his 
steadily increasing wealth and power. Bringing 
with him magnificent riches and splendour, Charles 
recognised him as a Captain General but not as 
a governor. The trip was necessary to sew up the 
fading links with his homeland but he returned to 
New Spain two years later to find it in chaos. 

Like many leaders before him, Cortés was the 
victim of greedy argumentative generals, tearing up 
his territory for personal gain. Now in his mid-forties, 
the destroyer of the Aztecs was becoming weary 
of conflict. After restoring some sort of order, he 
retired to his estate at Cuernavaca and plotted further 
exploration of the Pacific. Spanish officials were 
now monitoring his movements but he continued 
to explore Central America, even going as far and 
discovering the peninsula of Baja California in the 
process. One of his final journeys was to Algeria 
where after becoming shipwrecked he almost 
drowned. This may have hastened his decision to 
travel home to Spain. Shortly after returning, he died 
aged 62 in Seville on 2 December 1547, a weakened 
and aged man but his legacy as a bringer of death 
and destruction to the Aztecs fully intact. 
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This mysterious ancient 
monument has kept us 
guessing about its purpose for 
centuries, but now it seems the 
answer could lie far beyond its 
stone boundaries 


he looming silhouette of Stonehenge has dominated 

the landscape of Salisbury Plain for so long that the two 

appear to have become one and the same. It was the 

landscape that inspired the origins of the henge, and in 

turn the henge went on to shape the land around it. Now 
it appears that the secret to its true purpose may be also be 
found beyond the circle itself. 

In a revolutionary new study, archaeologists Mike Parker 
Pearson and Ramilisonina have concluded that Stonehenge is 
just part of a much larger ancient site, and that for centuries 
historians have been ignoring an important piece of the puzzle 
at the nearby Durrington Walls. But its purpose is not the only 
mystery surrounding this iconic monument. Though ancient 
stone circles can be found in their multitudes, with more than 
1,000 still standing in the British Isles and Brittany alone, 
Stonehenge’s construction is unlike any on Earth. It is the only 
one to feature lintels - the horizontal stones that straddle its 
vertical pillars - and a type of stone exotic to the region. This 
uniqueness has prompted centuries of speculation and intrigue: 
Who built it and how? Why here? Why with this design? As 
a result, Stonehenge has become Britain's most investigated 
ancient monument, but it remains shrouded in mystery. 

Having been built before the introduction of the written word, 
there are no records to give us a definitive answer to any of 
these questions. While it’s safe to say that most historians have 
ruled out the involvement of wizards and giants in its creation, 
there remains much dispute as to why it was built and how such 
a primitive people succeeded in building this masterpiece of 
engineering. Could these new discoveries really hold the key to 
Stonehenge’s mystery? 
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Who built it? 


For some, Stonehenge is too spectacular 


to be a product of man - only 


supernatural forces could create such a 


masterpiece. But most now accept that its 


roots are grounded in reality 


THE THEORIES 


» GIANTS 

» ALIENS 

» DRUIDS 

» NEOLITHIC MAN 

In the 12th century, Welsh cleric Geoffrey of 

Monmouth immortalised an old folk tale in his 

chronicle Historia Regum Britanniae. Its protagonist 

was King Aurelius Ambrosius, a 5th-century 

commander of the Romano British who led a 

victorious battle against Anglo-Saxons. To honour 

the fallen, he sent the wizard Merlin to move a 

great stone circle from its original site in Ireland 

to the blood-soaked Salisbury Plain. The circle, 

Monmouth reported, had been built by giants. 
Even in the Middle Ages, it's unlikely this was 

considered any more than a fairytale. But in the 

17th century, antiquarian John Aubrey carried 


of a Neolithic home 


out a study of ‘templa druidum’, asserting that 
Stonehenge had been built by the mysterious 
people who inspired the character of Merlin - the 
druids. These were ancient priests of the Celtic 
pagan religion who supposedly performed human 
sacrifice. He dated it to 460 BCE. 

The druid theory was built upon in the 18th 
century by William Stukeley, a leading figure in 
Neo-Druidry who pioneered the archaeological 
investigation of Stonehenge. It was around this 
time that the name ‘Slaughter Stone’ was given to 
one of the stones close to the entrance of the circle, 
which had (and still has) a reddish tinge. 

Stukeley’'s claims were disregarded in the 
19th century when Bronze-Age remains were 
discovered at the site. This period in Britain ended 
in approximately 800 BCE - more than 500 years 
before the earliest references to druids. In fact, 
modern radiocarbon dating has indicated that 





The interior of a reconstruction 





building began as early as 3100 BCE, during the 
late Neolithic. It's unlikely Stonehenge was even 
used for druid ceremonies, as they preferred to 
perform these in woods or on mountains. Contrary 
to the belief that the Slaughter Stone had been 
stained by sacrificial blood, this discolouration was 
found to be caused by chemical reactions between 
rainwater and the iron within the stone. 

Human activity in the area dates back even 
further to the Mesolithic period. Archaeologists 
have discovered four large postholes near the site 
believed to date from about 8000 BCE. These 
would have held timber posts that may have had 
ritual significance. In approximately 3500 BCE, a 
‘cursus’ (earthwork with parallel banks) was built 
about 700 metres north of where Stonehenge 
would later stand, also likely ceremonial. 

We can never be sure why this area held so 
much significance to the Ancient Britons. One 





suggestion is that its hillocks and valleys made 
it an ideal hunting ground, with the River Avon 
allowing easy access for nomadic tribes. Others 
suggest that a rare natural phenomenon inspired 
the belief this was a sacred place, with shocks 
of bright pink flint breaking up the otherwise 
dull landscape. We now know that this rock 
discolouration was caused by a rare algae in the 
spring water, but at a time when the world was 
a colour palette of greens and browns, the only 
explanation would have been supernatural. 

However, a recent excavation has revealed that a 
natural landform created by Ice Age meltwater may 
be the reason this site was considered so sacred. In 
2013, Parker Pearson discovered naturally occurring 
ridges that point directly at the midwinter sunset 
in one direction and the midsummer sunrise in the 
other. This would have seemed more than mere 
coincidence to a civilisation so in tune with nature 
and the seasons, and perhaps the reason why they 
chose to build a monument like no other here. 

In 3100 BCE, Britain was at the height of its 
Neolithic period. The previously nomadic tribes 
began to settle, and slowly made the transition 
from hunter-gatherers to farmers. Cattle, sheep 
and goats were brought over by migrants from the 
continent, as well as the first seed grains of wheat 
and barley. It is these people who initiated the first 
stage in Stonehenge's development - the creation 
of a circular earth bank and ditch measuring about 
110 metres in diameter, with a large entrance to 
the north east (aligned with the landform and 


the midsummer sunrise) and a smaller one to the 
south. A ring of 56 chalk pits - known as Aubrey 
holes - around the edge of the bank suggests that 
timber posts were erected at this time. 

Around 3000 BCE, it is believed some kind of 
timber structure was erected within the circular 
enclosure. Further standing timbers were placed at 
the north-east entrance, and a parallel alignment of 
posts ran inward from the south entrance. 

The first stones arrived in about 2600 BCE. 
These appear to have been bluestones - possibly 
about 80 of them - arranged in pairs to form a 
double ring. It is also believed that the ‘Avenue’ - a 
parallel pair of ditches and banks leading to the 
River Avon - was added at this time. However, 
this phase was abandoned unfinished, with the 
bluestones later removed and the holes filled in. 

Between 2600 BCE and 2400 BCE, huge 
sandstone boulders called sarsens were brought 
to the site to create the iconic ring and horseshoe 
arrangement we recognise today. By this point, 
Britain had entered the Bronze Age, and its people 
had developed better tools and a communal way of 
life. A settlement at the nearby Durrington Walls - 
two miles north east - has proved to be the largest 
of its period, with hundreds of houses possibly 
occupied by the builders of Stonehenge. 

Finally, between 2400 BCE and 1600 BCE, the 
bluestones were re-erected within the outer sarsen 
circle. By about 1500 BCE, Stonehenge was no 
longer maintained. Stones were removed from the — , 4 
site or simply eroded away. Today, it lies in ruin. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
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Britain's most iconic ancient monument 
wasn't built overnight; in fact, its 
development spans more than 1,000 years 
oe 

3100 BCE 


The earth bank and ditch is dug, possibly with a ring of 
timber posts around the inner edge 


3000 BCE 


Timber posts are erected at the centre of the site and 
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Bluestones are added and arranged in a double ring, 
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FS 2600-2400 BCE 
= = The iconic sarsen circle and horseshoe are created, as 
Sad well as small circular earthworks 
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2600-2400 BCE 


Bluestones are re-erected within the outer sarsen circle 
and pits are dug around the outside 
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Platform 
The horizontal lintels were raised onto the 
pillars using timber platforms. They were held 


in place with tenons, and slotted together with 


ese and groove joint. 


SU _~ According to one theory, 
has}. _ the stones were brought 
. A to the site on log rollers, 
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ae : crushed beneath their 
Sy) immense weight, and that 
») steering would have been 
incredibly difficult. 
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Reconstructions have proved that their movement without machinery is possible, but some 
remain unconvinced that man alone could have shifted the giant boulders 


» LOG ROLLERS 
» BALL BEARINGS 
» GLACIERS 
» MAGIC 
The sarsens that make up the outer circle of 
Stonehenge are huge. Each stands about four 
metres high, two metres wide, and weighs about 25 
tons. Originally, there would have been 30 of these 
creating the circle, with 30 slightly smaller lintel 
stones resting on top. 

But the ten that make up the horseshoe 
arrangement in the centre are even bigger. With 


a 


the smallest standing six metres high, and the 
largest just over seven, these sarsens weighed 

up to 50 tons each. It is likely that they came 
from a quarry 20 miles north of Stonehenge. 

The four-ton bluestones, however, are not local 

to the area. In 1923, geologist Herbert Henry 
Thomas proposed that they came from the Preseli 
Mountains in Pembrokeshire, Wales - some 140 
miles away. How such a primitive civilisation could 
transport and erect these stones without the use 
of modern machinery or even metal tools, and 
before the invention of the wheel, is a question 
that has baffled historians for centuries. It's easy 
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to understand why Medieval visitors to the site 
concluded that magic was the only explanation. 
Today, the most popular theory is that the 
bluestones were transported by river on rafts 
and over land using wooden rollers - carved tree 
trunks laid side by side. Others have suggested that 
wooden sledges were used, perhaps in combination 
with rollers. The sarsens would have been too 
heavy to transport over water, so only the roller 
technique could have been used. Calculations have 
estimated that 500 men using leather ropes would 
have been needed to pull just one sarsen, with 100 
men needed to lay the huge rollers in front. 
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Shear legs 
Thick rope made from 
leather or plant fibres 
were slung around the 
stone's head and passed 
over timber shear legs, 
then harnessed to the 
20 oxen or 180 men 
needed to haul the 
sarsen upright. 






Counterweight 
It's likely that stone 
counterweights were used to 
tip the sarsens into position, 
suggesting that the builders 
had an understanding of the 
centre of gravity. 


eo mn 
"| Holes 
These were about two metres deep and were 
dug using antler picks. One side was sloped to 
allow the sarsen to be slid into it. Once the stone 
had been raised, the hole was filled in to prevent 
it from toppling over. 
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However, this technique would have required Despite this, some archaeologists remain STi een 
the use of hard surfaces and trenches, evidence unconvinced that such a feat of engineering and Bittorent! Peel ey 
for which has never been found. What has been manpower could have been achieved by Neolithic used to transport the stones 
found, however, are a number of mysterious man. From the 1970s, geologists began proposing 
stone balls near Stonehenge-like monuments in alternative theories, preferring to believe that the a 7 a 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. These are roughly the stones were carried the long distance by Ice Age were specially shaped with one sloping face and 
size of cricket balls and shaped to be within a glaciers and deposited near to the site. one vertical face, with a tight-fitting bottom section. 
millimetre of the same size, suggesting that they Beyond the controversy, we can be almost Stone counterweights may also have been used to 
were intended to be used together. certain that the sarsens were shaped using sarsen help tip the stone upright. Once in place, the holes bs 
This finding has prompted some archaeologists and flint hammerstones, hundreds of which have were filled in with tightly packed earth. ( 
to suggest that the sarsens were moved using ball been found at the site. The larger ones would have Lintels were also shaped using hammerstones, 
bearings, inserted into grooves dug out of timber been used to roughly flake and chip the stone, with mortice holes carved into the bottom for 
planks. When put on to a sledge-like platform, the and the smaller to finish and smooth the surfaces. the tenons to fit into. The edges were shaped into 
stones could then easily be pulled and pushed Protruding tenons were also carved into the top of tongue and groove joints - a joint previously only 
along the tracks. An experiment carried out in the pillars. They were then tipped into holes two seen in woodwork. Once shaped, the lintels were 
2010 by the University of Exeter proved that it was metres deep dug using antler picks, and hauled raised using timber platforms, or possibly hauled 
indeed possible. upright using shear legs and ropes. These holes up earth ramps piled against the uprights. 
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What was it for? 


With so much thought and manpower involved in its construction, 
Stonehenge must have had an equally well-designed purpose. 
Could the answer lie in the landscape? 


THE THEORIES 


» ASTRONOMICAL CALENDAR 
» CEREMONIAL SITE 
» PLACE OF HEALING 
» BURIAL GROUND 
For many, the biggest clue in deciphering what 
Stonehenge was originally built for lies in its 
alignment. At summer solstice, an observer 
standing in the centre of the stone circle can watch 
the Sun rise directly over the north-east entrance, 
and approximately over the Heelstone. This has 
resulted in the popular belief that Stonehenge 
was a kind of calendar - vital for a society built 
on agriculture. Historians have suggested that the . 
Aubrey holes acted as markers for astronomical 
observations, particularly lunar ones. In 1966, 
English astronomer Sir Fred Hoyle concluded 
that the 28-day lunar cycle could have 
been indicated by moving a stone 
representing the moon anticlockwise 
around the Aubrey holes by two 
holes every day. It would also 
have been possible to use these 
to predict a lunar eclipse. 

An alternative theory is 
that Stonehenge was simply 
ceremonial. The man-made 
avenue that leads to its 
north-east entrance suggests 
a processional route, and 
implies that the monument 
may have been an ancient 
temple. Some have even 
suggested that it had a timber 
roof, and that the sun's rays 
would enter the building through 
a door during the summer solstice. 
However, the relatively short length 
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of British trees would have created problems when 
trying to build a roof of this size, and no evidence 
for any rainwater run-off has ever been found. 

Archaeologists Geoff Wainwright and Timothy 
Darvill have proposed that Stonehenge was a 
centre of healing - a kind of ancient Lourdes. They 
believe the bluestones were brought from the 
Welsh mountains because of their healing powers 
- a claim first made in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
12th-century tale. The grave of a crippled Bronze- 
Age man believed to hail from an alpine region 
of central Europe has been used to support this 
theory. The pair argue that the distances people 
travelled to the site could only have been fuelled by 
a promise of spiritual and physical benefit. 

But the latest theory - and perhaps the most 
substantiated - arose after the discovery of more 
than 50,000 cremated bone fragments in one of 
the Aubrey holes. The findings, made by Parker 
Pearson, led him to conclude that Stonehenge was 
in fact a giant burial ground - or at least started 
off that way. The bones date back to 3000 BCE - 

around the time that the henge and Aubrey holes 
were created - and many were found within 
the holes themselves. The excavations also 
revealed crushed chalk at the bottom of 
the pit, suggesting that they supported 
not timber posts, but something 
much heavier - perhaps 
bluestones acting as ancient 
grave markers. 
Parker Pearson has also 
developed the idea that 
Stonehenge was part of 
a much larger ancient 
landscape that included 
the nearby Durrington 
Walls settlement. 
In 1998, a Malagasy 
colleague suggested that, 
as with similar circles in 
Madagascar, the henge 
represented the ancestors, 
constructed in stone to 
reflect the eternity of life 
after death. Wood, which 
decomposes, represents the 
temporary world of the living. It 
was then that the pair formulated 
a model in which Stonehenge was 
linked to its timber equivalent at 
Durrington Walls. 
Excavations have shown that an avenue 
similar to the one at Stonehenge led from its 
large timber circle to the River Avon. Funerary 
processions may well have begun at Durrington 
Walls, continued along the river, and finished at the 
burial ground of Stonehenge. 

With so many restrictions on the archaeological 
excavation of Stonehenge, it may be years before 
further links can be made between the two sites. 
But what all of these findings remind us is that 
nothing in history can be considered in isolation - 
it's all part of a much bigger jigsaw puzzle. 


© Look & Learn, Alamy, Sol 90 Images, Rex Features, Drawing by Peter Lorimer © Historic England 
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5/11: The 
Gunpowder Plot 


Unmask Guy Fawkes’ 17th century 
partners in crime 


Winston 
Churchill 


Meet Britain's iconic and celebrated 
war-time prime minister 


Mao's cultural 
revolution 


Witness the impact of Chairman 
Mao's ideological campaign 





How to stage a 
coup d'état 

Pick up some hints on how to 
overthrow a government 


Empress Dowager 
Cixi 

How a Chinese concubine gained 
power and ruled as regent 


Nixon v Lennon 


Take a look at the battle between two 
popular icons who knocked heads 
over the Vietnam War 
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The Gunpowder Plot 


, 


Everyone remembers the fifth of November, but the true story of 
the men who plotted the gunpowder treason is often forgot 


hen Queen Elizabeth I drew her last breath on 
her mammoth 44-year-long reign, Catholics 
around England let out their own sighs of relief. 
Life under Elizabeth had not been easy. Perhaps 
in retaliation to the brutal rule of her sister Mary, 
the devout Catholic queen, Elizabeth had introduced a 
range of legislations that hit Catholics hard. She was likely 
fearful of Catholics, and she had reason to be, as a Papal Bull 
declared that a Catholic's allegiance was not to the Crown, 
but to God. In one swift move, every Catholic in England 
was branded a traitor. Simply being a Catholic, or even 
sheltering Catholics, was not only illegal but akin to high 
treason. Terrified, but devoted to their faith, Catholics were 
forced underground and some 130 priests were executed. As 
the queen aged, many of the people who had suffered most 
under her reign began to hope for a successor who would be 
more sympathetic to their plight. 
Considering how much was at stake, the crown passed 
to its next bearer incredibly smoothly. James I was the 
grandson of Henry VIII's sister, Margaret, Queen of Scots, 
and although he was a Protestant, his mother had been 


a devout Catholic. For the struggling Catholics, King 
James's early acts to relax the fines that they suffered 
were very encouraging. However, this joy quickly turned 
sour. Realising how the fines filled up the treasury, James 
reinstalled them and openly damned the Catholic faith. The 
hopes of many Catholics were crushed, and for some, this 
Mem dees iter msn EWA 

If one man had felt the bitter sting of anti-Catholicism in 
England, it was Robert Catesby. A man from an illustrious 
family line that stretched back to William Catesby, trusted 
adviser of Richard III, his entire life he had watched his 
family’s wealth be chipped away by harsh fines. When 
Catesby was only eight years old, he witnessed his father 
arrested and tried for harbouring a priest. For the remainder 
of his young years, his father was constantly in and out 
of prison. Catesby was tall, handsome and gifted, but he 
had been forced to drop out of his studies, as obtaining his 
degree required him to take the oath of supremacy, which 
swore allegiance to the queen and the Church of England. 
The Protestant monarchy had taken everything in Catesby's 
life: his childhood, his father, his fortune and his future. 
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Life for Catholics was anything but 
easy under the Protestant monarchs 
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Fleeing abroad for 
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Catesby possessed not only good looks, but 
also a generous and affable nature, and as a result, 
he had amassed a large and powerful circle of 
friends. His allegiance to the Catholic faith was 
no secret, and he had taken part in a previous 
rebellion. When Elizabeth fell ill in 1596, Catesby 
was attested simply because the government 
feared he would take advantage of the situation 
and organise an uprising. Catesby's experiences 
typified the lives of all Catholics of the time; he 
was the beating heart of the Catholic struggle, and 
he was rich and influential enough to actually do 
something about it. 

Catesby had a plan. Killing the king was not 
enough; Elizabeth's demise had proved that the 
death of a monarch did not ensure change. The 
status quo was against him, so the status quo 
needed to change. To do this, he would blast 
it to smithereens. In February 1604, Catesby 
invited Thomas Wintour and John Wright to his 
house. Wintour, Catesby's cousin, had also felt 
the sting of anti-Catholicism as his own uncle 
had been executed for being a priest. Wright was 
an old friend of Catesby’s and had taken part 
in a rebellion against Elizabeth. In his house in 
Lambeth, Catesby revealed his grand plan - he 
would re-establish Catholicism by blowing up the 
House of Lords during the opening of Parliament. 
Not only would the king be present, but also the 
most powerful Protestants in the land. The attack 
would produce a power vacuum, and the Catholics 
would be poised to fill it. 

Understandably, Wintour was shocked by his 
cousin's plans. He was quick to argue that, should 
they fail, it would put back their cause several 
years. Catesby responded: “The 
nature of the disease requires so 
sharp a remedy.” He launched 
into an impassioned speech 
about the righteousness of his 
cause, and how Parliament 
was the perfect target as “in 
that place they have done us 
all the mischief." Catesby's 
natural charisma quickly won 
around his cousin, who pledged 
his loyalty and life to the 
impassioned leader. 

Catesby had recruited his 
first co-conspirators, and more 
were to follow. Seeking support from the Catholic 
Spain, Wintour travelled to Flanders. Although he 
struggled to obtain Spanish support, while there 
he sought out the man who was fated to become 
the face of the gunpowder plot - Guy Fawkes. 
Fawkes had made his Catholic allegiance very clear 
by fighting on the side of Spain during the Eighty 
Years’ War and had been attempting to drum up 
support in the country. He was tall, well built 
with a mop of thick red-brown hair, and he was 
also determined, driven and skilled in all matters 
of war. However, there was one of Fawkes's 
talents that attracted Catesby in particular - his 
proficiency and knowledge of gunpowder. 
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Four of the plotters were killed 
on 30 January, and the other 
four executed the following day 





When the men met again 
at the Duck and Drake Inn, 
they had drafted another 
conspirator, Thomas Percy, 
a dear friend of Catesby’s. 
Percy had a reputation as a 
wild and rebellious youth. 
He had attempted to build 
Mu oveewcaleluloveanem staal 
James I for the good of 
his religion, but now felt 
the bitter sting of betrayal. 
Percy, on a previous 
occasion, had to be stopped 
by Catesby from storming into the palace and 
taking down the king single handedly. Together, 
these five passionate and wronged men met in 
the Catholic safe house and Catesby outlined 
the plan. Percy's support was almost a given, 
and he proclaimed: “Shall we always, gentlemen, 
talk and never do anything?” Swayed either by 
their enigmatic leader or their own hatred of 
Protestants, the five men swore an oath of secrecy 
upon a bible and received the Holy Communion 
from a priest secretly celebrating mass, completely 
unaware that the men were planning regicide. 

With his first co-conspirators in place, Catesby 
sprung into action. The opening of Parliament had 
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In the years following Henry VIII's break from Rome, the religion of the reigning 
monarch swung from Protestant to Catholic, with devastating effects for their subjects 
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Thomas Bates 


Role: Catesby’s servant 
eT Rk ecm 
Bates was employed as 
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and was invited into the 
plot. He became a useful 
accomplice ~ as an ordinary 
man he could perform 
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Role: Financial support 

The oldest Wintour brother, Robert 
inherited the majority of his father's 
estate, including Huddington Court. 
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to a strong Catholic family, his home 
became a refuge for priests. 


Role: Conspirator 

The younger of the Wright brothers, 
Christopher was described as taller, 
fatter and fairer than John. A private and 
(eel 1m wee 
was fully committed to the Catholic faith, 
and took part in the same rebellion as his 
brother and Catesby. 
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Each with his own motive for treason 
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Role: Original conspirator 
The older of the two Wright brothers, John 
was a school friend of Guy Fawkes and was 


thrown in prison for taking part in rebellions. 


With a reputation as a brave, loyal and skilled 


swordsman, he converted to Catholicism and 


became associated with Catesby. 
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Role: Logistics 

Percy had a reputation 
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When Percy converted 
to Catholicism, it 
helped to calm some 
of his more rebellious 
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fiery nature into 
bettering the Catholic 
cause in England. 
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Role: Explosives expert 

Born in York, Fawkes lost his father 
at a young age, and when his mother 
married a Catholic, he converted to 
the faith. He fought for Spain in the 
Eighty Years’ War, and adopted the 
Italian form of his name ‘Guido’. He 
was furiously opposed to James |, 
describing him and all of Scotland as 
ney 
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Role: Leader 

The only surviving son of 

Sir William Catesby, Robert 
Catesby gained a reputation 
as a Catholic sympathiser after 
taking part in a rebellion in 
hopes of usurping the queen. 
Desperate to reclaim Catholic 
power, Catesby concocted a 
plot that would require the 
co-operation of only a few 
trusted men but was capable 
of destroying Protestant power 
Tom sac n 


The Gunpowder Plot 


Thomas Clintour 


Role: Original co-conspirator 
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educated. He fought against Catholic Spain, but his 
views quickly changed and he became a faithful 
Catholic. Thomas travelled to Spain in an attempt to 
drum up support, also known as the Spanish treason, 
but his success was lacking and he was driven to 
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been postponed until 5 November the following 
year due to plague. This gave him plenty of time 
to prepare everything. Initially, Catesby figured 
the best way to get the gunpowder beneath the 
House of Lords would be to dig a tunnel, but the 
men soon realised a far safer way was to lease one 
of the storerooms that lay beneath. Luckily, Percy 
had a business in London, so could easily lease a 
storeroom without attracting 
suspicion. Explosives expert 
Guy Fawkes posed as John 
Johnson, Percy's servant, and 
was placed in the premises. 
The conspirators stored the 
gunpowder in Catesby's house 
and gradually ferried it across 
the Thames into the dwelling 
under the cover of darkness. 
Steadily, more and more men 
were drafted into the conspiracy, 
as it proved impossible for five 
men alone to handle such grand plans. Catesby's 
servant, Bates, became suspicious, and his master 
had no option but to recruit him. Robert Keyes, 
Robert Wintour, John Grant and Christopher 
Wright were also all inducted. Not only were they 





As the plot was uncovered, the men fled their separate ways, clinging to hope of revolution 
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Catesby, John Wright and 
Bates decide that the plot 
will go ahead, despite the 
discovery that a warning 
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The king's men search the 
vaults under Parliament. 
They stumble upon Fawkes 
standing by a pile of wood, 
who informs them his name 
is John Johnson, and that he 
works for Thomas Percy. 


letter was sent to Monteagle, 
and begin setting out towards 
the Midlands. 





Guy Fawkes's signature before torture 
(top) and after (bottom) 





all passionate Catholics, but many possessed large 
fortunes and manor houses that would certainly 
aid the cause. 

Secretly, Catesby was worried. He wasn't a 
terrorist motivated by blind revenge, he was a 
moral and religious man, and he wanted to be 
sure that what he was doing was right. Struggling 
with his conscience, he repeatedly visited two 
priests, Father Henry Garnet 
and Oswald Tesimond. Catesby 
had no doubts that the king 
was guilty, but he worried 
about the innocent people who 
would inevitably be killed in 
the blast. He asked if this could 

be excused: was it okay to kill 
innocents for the greater good? 
Sworn to the law of confession, 
Garnet could tell no one of 
Catesby’s plot, but he attempted to 
dissuade him. 

Despite the priests’ warnings, Catesby continued 
bringing gunpowder into the storage hold. He 
also began to make plans for the second part of 
their scheme. Eager to maintain some order after 
the king's death, he decided that James's child, 


James I described Guy 
Fawkes as possessing 
“a Roman resolution” 
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Under the king's orders, the 
men return to the vault and 
find Fawkes dressed ready for 
a getaway. He is immediately 
arrested, and taken to the 
king in the early hours of 5 
November. 
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Christopher Wright learns 
of the plot's discovery and 
rushes to the Duck and 
Drake Inn to inform Thomas 
Wintour. Wintour warns those 
still in London - Percy, Keyes 
and Rookwood. 





the plot's failure and Fawkes's 





Princess Elizabeth, would be put in place as his 
successor. At only eight years old he believed 
she could be moulded into the figurehead 

they desired. Elizabeth was also located not in 
London but in Coombe Abbey near Coventry. 

In order to make sure this final stage went off 
without a hitch, Catesby recruited his final three 
conspirators, Ambrose Rookwood, Everard Digby 
and Francis Tresham. 

By October, everything was in place. Fawkes 
would remain in London and light the fuse, before 
escaping the city and travelling to Europe to 
drum up support. Meanwhile, in the subsequent 
madness, a revolt would break out in the Midlands 
and Elizabeth would be captured. Catesby seemed 
to have recovered from his earlier concern, but 
the same could not be said of his co-conspirators. 
A number of the men had friends in Parliament 
who were fellow Catholics. Late in the evening 
on 26 October, a letter arrived at the house of 
one of these fellow Catholics: Lord Monteagle, a 
man who had, in his youth, played a part in a fair 
number of Catholic plots himself. The contents of 
the letter were shocking. It warned him to abstain 
from attending Parliament on 5 November, as 
“they shall receive a terrible blow, this Parliament.” 
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. The men at Holbeach House were 
Ye stripped of their clothes and , 
possessions before being taken to prison 


? 
Midday 
5 Movernber 


Rookwood rides furiously for 
two hours and manages to 
catch up with Catesby and 
the others to warn them of 
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opm 
5 Moverrber- 


The six fleeing conspirators 
meet up with Robert 
Wintour, then continue on 
and meet with Digby, who 
is accompanied by a hunting 
party. They continue west 
to Warwick. 





arrest. They decide to 
continue on to Dunchurch. 


Very aware of how serious this threat could be, 
Monteagle alerted the Earl of Salisbury. 

News of the letter quickly found its way back to 
Catesby, and Tresham was immediately suspected, 
as Monteagle was his brother-in-law. Catesby and 
Thomas Wintour furiously confronted the new 
recruit, threatening to hang him for his idiocy, but 
Tresham was able to convince his fiery leader of 
his innocence. However, Catesby was unwilling to 
listen to Tresham’s urges to abandon the plot - he 
was too committed. Risks be damned, the plot 
would go ahead as planned. 

Meanwhile, the king had learned of the 
mysterious letter. Unlike many of his advisers, 
he took the warning very seriously. However, 
he decided to bide his time until the night in 
question, and see if the conspirators would carry 
out their alleged plot. When 4 November dawned, 
both the king and Catesby leapt into action. 
Catesby, with John Wright and Bates, left for the 
Midlands to launch the second part of the plan, 
while Fawkes prepared for his pivotal part. 

The king was preparing too. James's men were 
searching all the buildings around Parliament for 
signs of anything suspicious. It was in the cellar 
during one of these searches that they stumbled 


t 


upon Fawkes. Dressed as a serving man, he stood 
before a large, suspicious pile of firewood. He 
explained that he was a servant of Percy, though 
came across rather desperate. Apprehensive but 
not willing to upset him further, the men left 

to report their findings to the king. As soon as 
James heard Percy's name, he was suspicious, and 
ordered another search of the cellar. 

When the men returned, Fawkes was still there. 
Dressed in his hat, cape and spurs, ready for a 
quick getaway, he was arrested and searched. 
Although he stuck to his story and insisted his 
name was John Johnson, they discovered matches 
and touchwood on his person. The king's men 
inspected the firewood and uncovered 36 barrels 
of gunpowder, enough to blow the houses of 
Parliament sky high. 

Everything now rested with Fawkes. The plot 
had failed, that much was obvious, but if he held 
out long enough, the lives of his friends could be 
saved. As Fawkes was questioned, he displayed 
remarkable courage in the face of almost certain 
death. He stuck by his story that he was indeed 
John Johnson. However, he did not for a moment 
deny his intentions, proclaiming that it was his 
plan to destroy the king and Parliament. When 





6 Sovernber 


Catesby and his men raid 
the castle for supplies, 
arming themselves for 

the fight they believe will 

follow, before continuing 
to Norbrook where they 
pick up more weapons. 


6 Seovernber 


The conspirators arrive 
in Huddington and meet 
with Thomas Wintour. 
Despite Catesby's hopes, 
nobody is willing to ally 
with them, and they are 


forced to continue alone. 


6 Soverrber 


The Lord Chief Justice 
questions Rookwood's 
servants and uncovers 
the identity of several 
of the men involved, 
including Catesby, 


Rookwood and Wintour. 


6 Seovernber 


With Guy Fawkes’s 
resolve still holding, 
James permits the use 
of torture to loosen his 
tongue. He orders that 
‘gentler tortures’ are 
used first. 


7 Meovernber 


After enduring the 
horrors of the rack, 
Guy Fawkes finally 
confesses the details 
of the plot as well as 
the names of his fellow 
co-conspirators. 


Pic m Cree NN aw 
was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London 


7 Seovernber 


The fugitives arrive at 
Holbeach House. They 
spread out their damp 
gunpowder before a fire 
and many of them are 
set alight. Some of the 
men choose to leave. 





38 Sovernber 
200 men led by the 
Sheriff of Worcestershire 
besiege Holbeach House. 
In the gunfight, Catesby, 
Percy and the Wright 


brothers are killed. The 
others are arrested. 
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The Gunpowder 
CONDIU 


Was the plot really a state conspiracy? 


She mydory Much of the suspicion 
surrounding the plot has involved, in some part, the 


role of the Earl of Salisbury. It was Salisbury who 
Monteagle alerted upon receiving the letter, and his 
peculiar actions have prompted many to ponder if he 
had more knowledge of the plot than he let on. First of 
all, he failed to immediately inform the king of the plot, 
who was out hunting and did not return for several 
days. Salisbury’s involvement in the plot actually began 
before the letter even arrived, as he was aware that 
something was being planned. When the king did 

learn of the letter, Salisbury denied this knowledge 
completely, and allowed the king to take full credit. 
This may have been a clever political play, but perhaps 
it hints at more. 


She motive tne foiling of the plot benefited 


the king immensely. The feeling of goodwill towards 
the monarch encouraged Parliament to grant 
astonishingly high subsidies for the king, and the 
thanks for this lay at Salisbury’s feat. An ambitious 
man, Salisbury expertly exploited the situation to 
garner favour with the monarch, and also allowed him 
to introduce more anti-Catholic legislation. Salisbury’s 
anti-Catholic feelings far outstripped the monarch’s, 
and he wished to rid England of the religion once and 
for all. 


His trwolvemendt conspiracy theorists 


summarise that Salisbury may have invented the entire 
plot himself, targeting known Catholic agitators and 
penning the letter to Monteagle. Others argue that 
instead of inventing it, Salisbury infiltrated the plot far 
earlier than the letter reveal, and simply allowed it to 
continue, knowing that he could use it later to fuel the 
fire of anti-Catholicism. 


fvidence The ease in which the conspirators 


conducted the plot is the main evidence here. The fact 
that they were able to get 36 barrels of gunpowder in 
a country where gunpowder was strictly controlled by 
the government and store them under the Houses of 
Parliament would have been very difficult. However, 
the lack of any other evidence makes this conspiracy 
impossible to prove. If Salisbury invented the plot, it 
is unlikely all the men would have confessed to the 
crime, knowing that death would be the result. The 
more likely conclusion is that Salisbury was a quick 
thinking opportunist, who, upon uncovering the truth, 
exploited the situation for all that it was worth. 


asked for the names of his accomplices, he was 
insistent he acted alone. James was impressed by 
Fawkes's resilience, but he needed names, and if 
torture would loosen his tongue, so be it. 

News of Fawkes's arrest quickly spread to the 
other conspirators. The men who remained in 
London fled. Percy, aware that his name would be 
linked to the crime, proclaimed: “I am undone!” 
Rookwood, an exceptional 
rider, furiously rode in 
Catesby's direction to warn 
him. His incredible ride 
saw him travel 30 miles in 
just two hours. He arrived 
breathlessly at Catesby’s side 
and informed him of the 
plot's uncovering. 

Catesby was crushed. 

He had poured everything 
into this revolution and 
was desperate to cling onto 
any hope he could find. He 
proclaimed that he could 
still gather enough support for an armed uprising. 
He knew enough resentful Catholics for an 
insurrection, and one way or another he would 
have his rebellion. The plotters could have left. 
There was enough time for them to flee England 
with their lives, but their commitment to their 
passionate leader and their belief in the cause was 
so great that they remained by his side. 

People lit bonfires as soon as hy 
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the support Catesby had promised did not come. 
Word of the treasonous plot had spread rapidly 
through the country, faster than the men could 
travel, and even their friends and families turned 
them away. Catesby had fatally misjudged the 
SLMeelnCOe Mm GIN iset om MelcMLenetM i Cle- Roem ele Bile 
even his fellow Catholics had deserted him. Wet, 
miserable and dejected, when 
the men finally reached 
their safe house of Holbeach 
House in Staffordshire, they 
spread out their gunpowder 
in front of a fire to dry it off. A 
spark ignited it, and engulfed 
Catesby, Rookwood and Grant 
in flames. 

Meanwhile, in London, 
the king’s men were steadily 
breaking Fawkes’ steely 
resolve. He was placed upside 
down in manacles and 
hung from a wall, and most 
likely strapped to the rack, his limbs agonisingly 
dislocated. By 7 November, what remained of 
Fawkes's resolve had crumbled. Broken and 
drained, he confessed the details of the plot and 
the names of all his co-conspirators. 

Catesby was alive, but for some the explosion 
was a grim sign and their commitment to their 
leader finally waned. Gradually, the team began to 
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ssf The link between the gunpowder plot and bonfires was created 
almost immediately. While Fawkes was still subject to interrogations 
“NS on 5 November, people around London lit bonfires in celebration of 
‘ their monarch’s escape. These fiery pyres spread all across the country 
, Sp | as the news travelled, and instantly became part of the tradition. 
i The king introduced an act declaring that all his people had to attend 
a thanksgiving service to celebrate his survival. This annual service 
continued until 1859, cementing the Gunpowder Plot in the nation's 
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hi memory. Even in 1647, when all feast days were abolished, the 5 
5 November celebration remained in place. Bonfire night took on a 
new form in the 18th century, with people burning effigies of 
, the pope and treating it as a general anti-Catholic event. As 
i } Fawkes's association with the plot grew, people began 
4 to burn effigies of Fawkes instead, a tradition 


_ ; that continues to this day. However, the 
religious overtones have been all but 
aia at cave n 


unravel. Digby headed for the authorities; Bates, 
Littleton and Robert Wintour also made their 
escape. Eventually, all who remained were Catesby, 
Percy, Thomas Wintour, the Wright brothers, a 
wounded Rookwood, and Grant, who had been 
blinded by the fire. Miserable and broken, when 
the 200 armed government men descended on 
the group on 8 November, the fugitives had no 
hope of mounting a defence. 

MU eB aldol ee) eA Teo Ura cIe selma cE 
followed by the Wright brothers and Rookwood. 
Catesby and Percy managed to summon the last 
embers of their fiery zeal and made a final stand 
together at the door. When they fell, it was as 
one, by a single bullet. On the edge of death and 
bleeding out, Catesby used his final ounce of 
strength to drag himself to a photo of the Virgin 
Mary, and cradling it in his arms, breathed his last. 

The men who died at the house - Catesby, Percy 
and the Wright brothers - were lucky. Those who 
remained were rounded up, arrested and thrown 
in prison. Under threat of torture, all of the men 
admitted their involvement in the plot. Before 
the trials even began, the verdict was a foregone 
conclusion. The men were paraded up and jeered 
at by a furious audience. The conspirators had 
no defence, so could only utter their own pleas 
for mercy. Rookwood in particular spoke for all 
the men when he said he was “neither actor nor 
author,” and had acted out of blind devotion to 
their ringleader - Catesby, “whom he loved above 
ETON Aes eNhmuet lobe 





The people didn’t care how charismatic their 
leader was. They wanted blood, and they were 
going to get it. The men were declared guilty 
of treason, and on a chilly 30 January, the first 
four faced their punishment. They were dragged 
through the street strapped to a wooden panel on 
the back of a horse. Then, the men were stripped 
down to their shirts and their heads placed in 
a noose. They were briefly hung, but cut down 
while still breathing so they could experience the 
pain of having their genitals cut off and burned 
before their eyes. The bowels and the heart were 
then removed, and the bodies cut into pieces and 
displayed for the birds to pick at. The bodies of 


Catesby and Percy were also decapitated, and their 
heads exhibited as a grim warning. Only one man, 


the final to face punishment, managed to escape 
the pain of castration and disembowelling - Guy 
Fawkes, broken and barely able to stand, used his 
final ounce of strength to leap from the gallows 
and break his neck, dying instantly. 

The plan had been a disastrous failure, and 
the unearthing of such a dangerous Catholic plot 
that almost ended in tragedy did little to help the 
lives of Catholics in England. Although James 
was quick to make it clear that he did not 
blame all Catholics in his nation, strict laws 
against them were soon implemented. True 
Catholic emancipation would take a further 
200 years, and the men who had schemed, 
fought and died for it would live on only in 
legend and rhyme. 























Fawkes avoided the quartering part of his 
sentence by throwing himself off the gallows 
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Winston 
Churchill 


Was Winston Churchill a Great Briton who saved 
a nation or a narcissist whose policies echoed 
those of Hitler himself? 


ir Winston Churchill occupies a unique 
position in the history of Great Britain and 
his place in the pantheon of fame is assured. 
Soldier, author, artist, and the statesman who 
steered a beleaguered country to victory in 
World War II, his name has become a byword for 
dedication, defiance and unbending patriotism. But 
was he really the hero who saved Britain from the 
Nazi regime, or was he a villain who harboured 
ideals that Adolf Hitler himself would have been 
proud to put his name to? 
Churchill was born in Blenheim Palace on 30 


His childhood was one of privilege, and although he 
did not shine academically, when he joined the army, 
he truly found his calling. Churchill saw the world as 
a soldier, supplementing his income by journalism 
and writing. However, even as he advanced steadily 
hrough the ranks of the army, Churchill was 
planning his next move, and it would take him away 





November 1874 to a family of rich aristocratic lineage. 


from the army and into a new battleground: the 
House of Commons. 

In 1900, Churchill took his seat as Conservative 
member of parliament for Oldham, yet he wasn't 
quite settled, and within four years he had crossed 
the floor to the Liberal Party. As he had impressed 
in the military, so too did he advance swiftly 
in government, climbing the ranks seemingly 
effortlessly. There are few careers that can turn sour 
more quickly than those of a politician, though, 
and Churchill suffered a jarring setback when he 
presided over the catastrophic Gallipoli campaign, a 
disaster that resulted in his resignation from office 
and a return to the military career that had served 
him so well. 

When Churchill returned to cabinet as chancellor 
of the exchequer in 1924, he was once again a 
Conservative. His own finest hour was yet to come, 
and as Adolf Hitler rose to power in Germany, the 
seeds of his reputation were already being sown. He 
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More than 90 per cent of 
Dresden was destroyed in 


the Allied bombing raid 


fiercely opposed appeasement and believed that, 
far from “peace in our time,” Neville Chamberlain's 
efforts could only end in disaster. 

As history has since proved, he was absolutely 
right, and when Chamberlain resigned, it was 
Churchill who assumed the office of prime 
minister. He is familiar now as the immovable, 
cigar-chomping statesman, a leader who defiantly 
stated “we shall never surrender,” and never did, 
who battled with the “black dog” of his depression 
to the end and shouldered the burden of a nation, 
but there were two sides to this complex figure, a 
darkness that belies his colossal reputation. 

In the raging fires of the war that claimed more 
than 60 million lives, it is not hard to see how 
Churchill's heroic reputation was forged. A master 
orator, he gave the nation the figurehead it needed; 
unbending as granite, strong as steel and possessed 
of a self-assurance that could lurch all too easily 
into arrogance. When he became prime minister, 
there were few outside of his own party who 
cheered him into the job. 

Churchill's status as a national hero rests, of 
course, on his masterful leadership of the nation 
during wartime. Historian Max Hastings left little 
room for doubt when he stated: “The plain fact is 
that, in his absence, Britain would have made terms 
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“He is familiar now as the immovable, cigar- 
chomping statesman, a leader who defiantly 
stated ‘we shall never surrender’” 


with Hitler.” This claim is difficult to deny. Behind 
the scenes, the government seriously considered 
appeasement, convinced that Britain's forces were 
no match for those of Germany. Yet Churchill 
would not hear of it. He was, as Isaiah Berlin 
stated, aman who believed in “the battle between 
simple good and simple evil," and when Churchill 
addressed the cabinet, who were faced with the 
unthinkable task of committing a nation to war, his 
take on the situation boiled down to one simple 
thing: the country must at least try to fight. 

Yet this single-minded, unshakeable conviction 
in his own opinion was not always a good thing. 
Just as he spoke freely on the matter of defending 
Britain, so too was he vocal on issues that to our 
eyes are indefensible. His belief that indigenous 
American and Australian people were displaced by 
“a stronger race, a higher-grade race, a more worldly 
wise race,” leaves the modern reader with a queasy 
sense that this should not be how a hero sees the 


world. Yet we cannot read statements such as these 
in a vacuum: Churchill was a Victorian, a soldier in 
the heart of the British Empire, and these opinions 
echoed those of his contemporaries and the world 
in which he was forged. 

Surely one of the darkest moments in Churchill's 
administration occurred with his handling of the 
Bengal famine in 1943. Millions died, and as the 
people begged for wheat to feed those who were 
starving, Churchill continued to export rice out of 
India even as Allied ships laden with grain sailed 
on by. Leo Amery, secretary of state for India, wrote 
that “on the subject of India, Winston is not quite 
sane,” and today historians continue to disagree on 
Churchill's part in the famine. Some argue that he 
was focused on the broader canvas and the world 
war in which he was engaged, and that once he 
became aware of the extent of the catastrophe, 
he did take action to alleviate it. Others point out 
Amery’s recollection of Churchill's anti-Indian 







diatribes in which he blamed the people for their 
own famine as “they breed like rabbits,” and the 
fact that he ignored reports of the famine as long as 
he possibly could, choosing simply to do nothing. 
Ironically for a man whose reputation rests 

on his resistance to the Nazi threat, 
Amery commented in 1944 that he 
“couldn't help telling him that 
I didn't see much difference Y 


Hitler's, which annoyed ri 
him no little.” Although ] 
Amery was speaking of 
he famine, more than 
hree decades earlier, 

here were other elements A 
of Churchill's beliefs that A 
would later be echoed by 
hose of Hitler. 

An enthusiastic champion of 
eugenics, as early as 1910 Churchill 
informed Herbert Asquith that “the 
multiplication of the feeble-minded is a very terrible 
danger to the race." In 1911, he addressed the House 
of Commons and announced plans to introduce 
compulsory labour camps for those judged as 
“mental defectives,” while those considered as such 
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Churchill waves to crowds in Whitehall on the 
day he broadcast to the nation that the war 
with Germany had been won, 8 May 1945 





and convicted of a crime would be transported to 
labour colonies. It was a political hot topic, and in 
1912, Churchill was once again publicly discussing 
eugenics at a major conference in London, in the 
company of some illustrious colleagues. 

Although he had no objection to labour 
camps, Churchill's favoured approach 
was to sterilise rather than confine 
those who were considered 
“feeble minded" and had not 

been convicted of any crime. 
x It was cheaper, for a start, 
\ and he considered the 


as paramount, but when 
he Mental Deficiency Act 
went through Parliament 

in 1913, it advocated only 

confinement, with no quarter 

given to sterilisation. Again, such a 

policy is abhorrent to our 21st-century 
sensibilities, yet the Mental Deficiency Act 

was passed by the overwhelming majority of MPs 

and remained on the statute books for more than 

AO years. By the time the 1945 General Election 

rolled around, the war was over and the people 

of Britain were hungry for social reform. Despite 
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Winston Churchill 
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meet aboard the USS Augusta 
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Churchill remaining personally popular with the 
public and retaining leadership of his party, the 
Conservatives were voted out of power. Churchill 
returned to Downing Street in 1951, but ill health 
blighted his final term, and in 1955, following a 
series of strokes, he resigned. 

It is a fallacy to say that Churchill won the war 
- no man could have - yet when Chamberlain 
urged a softly-softly approach, he spoke up loudly 
about the Nazi threat, and when the country went 
to war, Churchill was the leader that the people 
of Great Britain could believe in and rally around. 
He remains the hero of a nation, the man who 
spoke stirringly of its “finest hour,” who said he 
would “never yield to the apparently overwhelming 
might of the enemy,” and who continues to serve 
as the symbol of wartime Britain. Yet like all 
iconic figures, he is undoubtedly painted from 
shades of grey. Forged in the cultural melting pot 
and politically charged fires of the British Empire, 
Churchill was a product of a bygone Victorian 
age and his personality held up a mirror to his 
formative years. 

Winston Churchill will likely forever enjoy a 
reputation as a Great Briton and deservedly so. He 
was indeed the man of the hour, but when that 
hour ended, shadows still remained. 
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MAO'S CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


In the 1960s, China’s youth rebelled in their millions. Believing they 
were saving the world, they were actually unwitting pawns in a 


n April 1968, people in the British colony of 
Hong Kong noticed hundreds of mysterious 
objects drifting into Victoria Harbour. At first 
it was believed they were sacks that seemed 
to be flowing into the waterway from rivers 
in mainland China. As these objects grew closer, 
however, it became clear that they weren't sacks 
at all, but something altogether more sinister. 
James Lilley, then a CIA operative working at 
the US Consulate General in Hong Kong, recalled: 
“In a city called Wuzhou to the north there'd 
been a huge factional battle in which people were 
executed by the winning side. They'd tied their 


devious politician's game 


hands behind their backs, shot them and pushed 
them in the river. These bodies floated down into 
Hong Kong, we could see them floating down...” 
Terrifying rumours had been emerging from 
China for months that the country was in chaos, 
and the bloated corpses that choked up Victoria 
Harbour confirmed the worst. With the support of 
China's army, gangs of youths known as the Red 
Guard were roaming the land torching schools, 
destroying offices, and attacking - often killing 
- anyone who got in their way. There were even 
reports of cannibalism. In the southern Chinese 
province of Guangxi, at least 137 people were 


killed, cooked and devoured in punishment for 
the crime - real or imagined - of being against the 
country’s absolute ruler Chairman Mao. 

The young fanatics who made up Mao's 
Red Guard had been primed since birth by his 
teachings. The tidal wave of terror they now 
unleashed upon the nation was - they believed 
- integral to what their idol was calling the 
Cultural Revolution. Little did they suspect that 
they had actually been duped and were simply 
pawns in Mao's scheme to save his political skin. 
Or indeed that, when the time came, he would 
cynically destroy them, too. 






























































MAO ZEDONG - THE 
BOOKISH REVOLUTIONARY 


Mao Zedong was a librarian turned revolutionary. Born in 

1893 into a peasant family, he moved to Beijing in 1919 where 
he found work in the city's university library, and became a 
co-founder of China's Communist Party (CCP). By 1927, the 
CCP's activities had become so troublesome that China's 
nationalist leader Chiang Kai-shek went after them. Mao would 
spend the next 22 years at war, first against Chiang Kai-shek 
and then Japan, which, in 1937, invaded China. 

As his military victories mounted, Mao's fame as an 
inspirational leader spread and a vast movement of largely 
peasant revolutionaries grew around him. By 1949, this army 
of farmers had booted the Japanese out, and chased Chiang's 
nationalists off the mainland to Taiwan. It now endorsed Mao 
as leader of the newly established People’s Republic of China. 
More than 20 million Chinese had been killed in fighting during 
the previous two decades, and Mao's speeches now seemed 
to offer real hope to a people who had suffered terribly. That 
hope, though, was to be short lived. 

According to Marxist theory, for a communist society to 
succeed it must emerge from an industrialised, capitalist 
economy - not a rural, feudal one, which China's largely was. 
Mao's solution to this, like Stalin's before him in Soviet Russia, 
was to rush the country towards industrialisation. In 1958, he 
launched a huge social engineering project he called the Great 
Leap Forward - it was an unmitigated disaster. Overnight, 
millions of Chinese farmers were turned into steelworkers and 
Tie MW UL KNW (OM CLC RCo MRM ITA lle R 
Upwards of 38 million starved to death and as the death toll 
rose, so did opposition to Mao's policies among the communist 
leadership. It was this opposition and Mao's refusal to admit he 
was wrong that sowed the seeds of the turmoil to come. 
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By 1960, Mao's former allies in the CCP, men such as Deng 
Xiaoping, wanted closer ties with Russia - and Mao gone. 
Toppling the revolution’s poster boy was never going to be an 
option, though, so instead they tried to sideline him by turning 
him into an empty icon with no real power. 

But the shrewd and politically calculating Mao wasn't about 
to forsake his empire. Revolution had brought him to power, 
he reasoned, and revolution could help him retain it - this time 
in the form of a cultural one. To help him, Mao turned to his 
(fourth) wife Jiang Qing, also known as Madame Mao. 

This former film star was seen by the public as their 
leader's glamorous and devoted wife. In private, however, 
their marriage was a loveless sham and she a bad-tempered 
ane CAAT CEO NORELCO MOLAR Mag 
forte, she'd be ideal to stage manage his Cultural Revolution. 

In May 1966, he announced the politicisation of the arts, and 
appointed Madame Mao artistic adviser to the army. She 
immediately set about attacking artists and banning works she 
deemed ‘capitalist’. 

China was subjected to Madame Mao's censorship and 
propaganda campaign for the next ten years. All art from 
other countries was outlawed, while a billion people were 
encouraged to watch the few indoctrinating films and plays she 
would endorse. Every one of these saccharine works carried 
the same message - sacrificing yourself for the revolution is an 
honourable act. For an entire generation of Chinese children, it 
was the most powerful idea their young minds were exposed 
to as they became hard wired to kill and to die for the cult of 
(enim cles 
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‘class traitors’ were worked to death in Laogai 
(re-education) camps 







guns were in civilian hands 
during the factional fighting 
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was released by 
Madame Mao's 
propaganda 
machine 
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Beijing citizens were subject to Struggle Sessions 
in a single month (July-August 1968) 


months - 
how long 
the Cultural 
Revolution's 
TEM ny 
went on for 


places of 
“historical 

or cultural 
interest" were 
destroyed in 
1ST a eee 
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the age Madame Mao 
was when she died in 
prison in 1991, allegedly 
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While China's youth would be the agents of Mao's Cultural Revolution, its 
military would be his muscle. In 1964, chief of the People’s Army (PLA) 
Lin Biao produced a handbook of Mao's teachings that became known as 
The Little Red Book. When Mao shrewdly named Lin as his successor in 
August 1966, Lin responded by heavily promoting it. 

Alongside the AK-47, the book became standard issue in China's 2 
million-strong army, and under Lin's orders, about a billion were printed. 
Filled with Mao's aphorisms - such as, “Political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun” - it became Cold War China's bible. 
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The Cultural Revolution was launched on 3 September 1966, when General 
Lin Biao made an inflammatory speech accusing Mao's political opponents 
of treachery. Lin urged the nation’s students to defend China against those 
who favoured Soviet-style communism over Mao's own brand and the cult 
of personality it had produced. 

To galvanise this youth movement, which named itself the Red Guard, 
Mao summoned up a demon - a privileged class, he told millions in a series 
of rallies in Beijing, of “landlords, rich peasants, counter-revolutionaries, 
oy-Fe R(T PM ONL O eT Lee CORI Agee} <1 gc] 8) el CMTE Lal (Cela) oa 
that wanted to destroy the revolution. Only China's uncontaminated youth, 
Mao told his infatuated worshippers, could stop them. They were instructed 
to return to their neighbourhoods and stop them. This they did with zeal. 
Within weeks, China was ablaze - books and schools were burning, while 
the blood of teachers, officials and parents flowed through the streets. 
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In the 1960s, young people all over the world were in 
open rebellion against their parents and governments, 
as the Vietnam War raged and the arms race escalated. 
Nowhere was this rebellion fiercer than in China, but 
with one crucial difference - the revolt was created by 
the country’s leader so he could cling to power. Dressed 
in green jackets similar to those worn by the army and 
sporting red armbands, millions of children and young 
people persecuted, attacked and often killed local party 


officials, teachers, intellectuals and anyone found without / 

The Little Red Book. The Red Guards, as they were known, , 
suddenly found themselves with unprecedented power a my 
over the adult population. All they needed to get it was to 4 


swear allegiance to Mao. Amid the pandemonium that had 
been unleashed, Mao got his way as his harshest critics 
in the CCP were swept away in a savage orgy of cruelty. 
By the time the purge was over, just 30 of its 90-strong 

an Central Committee remained. To quote the Red Guard's 
own battle anthem, the pests had been swept away. 
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By 1967, Red Guard units had overthrown party authorities 
in entire districts and the country had become engulfed 

in a civil war-like chaos. By the time rival factions began 
emerging in the Red Guard, Mao's political opponents had 
been suitably marginalised, and he could now afford to 
crush the revolt he had instigated. In the summer of 1968, 
Mao ordered the Red Guard to disband. Lin Biao’s PLA 
seized buildings occupied by Red Guards and millions of 
young people were forced into the countryside to toil in 
Ltn il MM MoT M eM Ki 1KLe mW D cradle Mola dL (e 
they put up a fight. Hundreds of thousands of loyal Mao 
followers were slaughtered, and it would take three years 
for the bloodletting to abate. Mao had sacrificed an entire 
generation for his own cynical political ends. 
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POMS 
AND INTRIGUE 


By 1971, with the Red Guard effectively 
disposed of, Mao now turned his 
attention to his loyal general and 
named successor Lin Biao. The Cultural 
Revolution had made Lin a powerful 
man, perhaps too powerful. The 
military leader, fearing that he was 
at risk of being purged, plotted to 
assassinate the 78-year-old chairman. 
Mao, though, was quickly onto him. 
The planned coup was soon exposed 
and Lin and his family tried to flee to 
Moscow. But before they could get 
Liye Mm aM) LUM UNWARY 
mysteriously crashed, killing everyone 
on board. To this day speculation 
remains rife that the crash was no 
Elee (elite Memo mem NRA LL) 
no obvious successor to Mao's throne, 
the power mongering began in earnest. 





= The road to revolution 
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the industrial age to bring about a 
revolution, Mao instead creates a 
Wer <eR el e- ee ee] ey T nee) 
the land for factories. 


future economic development, 
itn O@ Rice MY Ce) 
increasingly criticised by 
moderates like Deng Xiaoping. 


Liberation Army (PLA) Lin Biao 
emerges as a supporter of Mao. 
He creates The Little Red Bookto 
indoctrinate his troops. 


(aka Madame Mao) as artistic 
Ee -m cohen Ey 
about propagandising all aspects 
ey ARS Nee 


ah hy) 1960-65 1964-65 May 1966 August 1966 
Bae ae Lee Communist party splits Mi Crt o le tr] EEL eee Tae) Bear 
Intending to catapult China into Due to differences over China's The head of the People's Mao appoints his wife Jiang Qing Mao announces that Lin Biao 


will eventually replace him as 
China's leader. All the pieces are 
now in place for Mao's Cultural 
Revolution to begin. 
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By 1972, despite the purges of the 
Cultural Revolution, China's Prime 
Minister Zhou Enlai had held onto 
enough power and trust to remain at 
Mao's side. This pragmatic politician 
now sought to end the chaos and 
restore stability to China’s economy. He 
solved the first problem by getting the 
still-loyal PLA to crack down on social 
unrest. An effective, if unimaginative, 
remedy. His solution for the second 
problem, however, was one of the most 
astonishing diplomatic coups in history. 
Relations between China and the US 
had been nonexistent for 20 years, but 
on 21 February 1972, one of the most 
right-wing presidents the US had ever 
elected landed at Beijing airport. For 
years, straw effigies of Richard Nixon 
had been used in China for bayonet 
practice. Yet, at the height of the Cold 
War, Zhou Enlai persuaded the most 
conservative leader in Western politics 
to attend a trade summit with the most 
iconoclastic leader in the communist 
Se UB eel 
China's closed economy was cured after 
decades of wild uncertainty. 
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Arguably the most iconic image 
of the Cultural Revolution is the 
sight of Mao's enemies being 
paraded through the streets on 
their way to Struggle Sessions. 
Essentially kangaroo 
courts designed to rile up the 
Tem at Blt] 
mob of Red Guards marching 
to a ‘counter-revolutionary’s’ 
home or office, dragging them 
onto the street and hanging 
a placard around their neck 
with the nature of their ‘crime’ 
scrawled upon it. The victims 
were then theatrically paraded 
Dial eelU MUN Reet) MOLL 
in an open-topped truck, 
and brought to a crowded 
auditorium. Here, in front of 
a furious crowd, they were 
chastised, spat upon, and 
Yee Ulmer! 
on end. Thousands died as a 
Caer Melle) nT 
beatings or from suicide. 





September 1966 1966-68 July 1968 site laa Ly P 9 September 1976 
ROTC rid Chaos is unleashed Betrayal of the Red Guard RT ag Be) 
Under Mao's instruction, Lin Biao Millions of youths organised into With millions dead and the With order violently restored and Mao dies in office aged 82. While 
Ee TUM UL CILUTLIEe1 Ce) YA 8-1-1640] Cele REVUE ee RU CM elit oy-)oR a cele) country in chaos, Mao - knowing Lin Biao disposed of, Mao opens PPE eRe UR TLE g (la 
designed to whip up the nation’s the country destroying culture his opponents have been toppled up successful trade talks with cronies - including Madame Mao 
youth so they'll oust any CCP and buildings, while attacking - sends in the PLA to destroy the Re Ser Nr aeRO) - are arrested. Deng Xiaoping 
officials who oppose Mao. Mao's opponents. Red Guard. economy and his dictatorship. replaces Mao as leader. 
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In Mao's China, ‘political correctness’ was used 
by the state's legislature to control, repress and 
bully its population, with often absurdly counter- 
productive consequences 


HUNTS 


Along with 
4 yaw 
as well as 
Western 
fashions, 
make up 
Mey Tnx] 


oYYe-Te Mime (elem COMM em ULL) 
“ideology of the collective proletariat” 
- or to put it another way, it's use 
would allow too much scope for 
individual expression. 


Uy 
ee aie 
so beloved 
LANCE 
Tila 8-16) 
trousers was 
banned almost 
as soon as 
Chairman Mao came to power. The 
all-powerful leader officially outlawed 
Ata SU we Le Cec Meele ltd ay me) 
the grounds that it was “a sport for 
millionaires.” 


a aT 


I ETe) 
considered 
betting to 


foyer Mth 
(o(K team NC) 
vice and 
banned it in all 
its forms - from casinos to mah-jong 
- in 1949. In 1957, his government 
created the re-education through 
IE oYol0 me yey rTM AIM Oy- La 
used to punish gamblers. 


Atala Ua 
Tama 
rest of the 
world was 
(@) getting down 
4 to the music 
Bh of the Fab 
Four during 
the 1960s, the work of Lennon 
and McCartney - like all Western 
rock music - was banned from the 
airwaves for being symbolic of 
“bourgeois western decadence.” 


LP 


VA 


CHINESE 
NEW YEAR 
CELEBRATIONS 


BURN) 
were banned 
in 1967, during 
Ker laig 
days of the 
revolution, on the grounds that the 
people needed to “change customs”. 
They were eventually reinstated years 
later after Mao had died. 
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with Bach, 
Beethoven 
Tae Rant 
Fig-r] mee (er: 
composers, 
the complete 
works of one of the finest music 
composers in history were outlawed 
in Mao's China. Their crime? Being 
written in a pre-revolutionary time 
and society. 


SPARROWS 

antsy) 

eye IK 

exterminated 

ton Tamale 4) 

Tet ye 

1958 due to 

eee R Le 
they ate too much of the rice harvest. 
Without sparrows, however, China's 
locust population boomed, harvests 
were wiped out and people starved in 
meee 
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PETS 
Sto) 
symbol of 
bourgeois 
decadence, 
onlay are] 
pet dog was 
Eyecam ad 
law. Under Mao's rule, dogs were 
smuggled out of the country, or eaten 
by an undernourished populace. Dogs 
practically disappeared from China 
during this time. 

—+ All Hollywood 
tT 
banned under 
Mao, including 
the famous 
1965 musical 

starring Julie Andrews. Not that the 
ban stopped Madame Mao from 
Cin ae eae 
she would watch it in her private 
acetal a kele 

DR SEUSS 
Or more 
specifically, 
Green Eggs 
eed 
its “portrayal 
of early 
Ele 
How one could draw connections 
between the theory of dialectical 
materialism and a story about a 


creature offering a man called Sam 
lime-coloured food is anyone's guess! 


laa TY 
AND HIS CRONIES 


Chairman Mao died of heart failure 

on 9 September 1976 aged 82, and 
PVTTMeM ALIS (eR uM ETT nee 

the Cultural Revolution. Mao's chief 
architects of the Cultural Revolution - 
Madame Mao, Wang Hongwen, Zhang 
Chunqiao and Yao Wenyua - now 
began lobbying to replace him. 

Known collectively as the gang of 
four, this group had enjoyed years 
of privilege and power, and were 
despised throughout the Chinese 
Communist Party. Without Mao to 
protect them, they were soon arrested 
and imprisoned. 

Ironically, the man who did replace 
Mao after his death was probably his 
greatest critic. Deng Xiaoping had 
been one of Mao's harshest detractors 
a decade before. Indeed, Deng’s loud 


criticism of Mao's misguided economic 
policy had been instrumental in 
persuading Mao to unleash his 
dreaded Cultural Revolution. 
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Mao’s Cultural Revolution 
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Mao was responsible for more 
(ole) CRO eln MMIC aa 

A 2005 study put the estimated 
number of people who died under 
Mao's regime at 70 million. The 
Great Leap Forward’s famine 
accounted for 38 million, while 
the Cultural Revolution was 
responsible for most of the 
Ee PAT eLa 
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In 2013, the 120th anniversary of 
Mao's birth saw both celebratory 
parades throughout China and Chinese 
critics reminding us of his atrocities. 
His position as father of modern 
China is indisputable, as is the role he 
played in liberating its people from 
oppressive rulers and foreign invaders. 
It's also true that, having reached 
such a vast audience, he was one of 
the 20th century's most influential 
thinkers. But his ideas about how 

to put Marxism into practice caused 
misery and famine. His refusal to 
Flee) o) CAE e MCMC Larne) 
Fleece Ne wot Ue) LU-e 
than adapt, also reveal him to be one 
MC a eet Ae Len 
despite his iconoclastic teachings, 
ruled China with greater ruthlessness 
PUERCO MLC \-1ke ee 
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How to 


OTAGE A GOUPD ETAT, 


THE BEST WAY TO WREST POWER AND mC 
HOLD ON TOIT MEXIGU 1622-54 


When revolution isn't on the cards, a coup d'état 
is the next best thing. A way to cut the head off 
the current institutions without getting the rest 
of the nation directly involved, a coup doesn't 
always need to be bloody, but it does need 
momentum and a leader with the ambition to 
succeed. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was a 
dictator who used coups to his advantage. Not 
a megalomaniac like Ancient Roman emperors 
or a true despot like Hitler, through careful 
manipulation of political conventions, Santa 
Anna served as president no less than 11 times, 
including once as a fully fledged dictator. 


WHAT YOU'LL 
NEED 


Oe ee hia 


ete ue alt 






This isn't a revolution, it’s a coup. Changes will be made 

at the top, not throughout the country, so the planning of 
a nationwide demonstration isn't required. Mexico had threats 
from both the USA and Spain at this time and Santa Anna, a 
renowned and decorated military general, helped the coups 
succeed by playing others to his advantage. 
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| Act swiftly 


om 















» THE IDEAL 
LEADER 


s ie 
President first 
Initially play ball by accepting another role. 
Once in the inner circle, you can take steps 
to tweak your role to dictator. 





Make them believe 
you're a patriot 
A dictator has to be a force of nature, 


getting everyone round to his or 
her way of thinking. 


Use your contacts 


Having an influence over the military 
is invaluable and can be used to your 
advantage when force becomes necessary. 





e 
Embrace corruption 
Often the key to getting your own way 
is to pay, threaten and kill off whoever 
stands in your way. 


eo 
Don't give up 
The desire to attain power must always 


prevail. If you get knocked down, 
get up and go again. 








Santa Anna considered himself the ‘Napoleon of the 

West’. While some admired his narcissism, it generally 
hindered his cause. One of his generals complained he “would 
listen to nothing which was not in accord with [Napoleon's] ideas.” 
Even when it came to military tactics, Santa Anna was a slave to 
his alter-ego, insisting his troops march exactly as Napoleon's had. 


] ? Keep your ego in check 


Ce MUM adie mae wats 


Even after the atomic bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, some felt Japan 
should still not give in to the Allies. 
The Kytjo Incident was a coup attempt 
undertaken by military officers trying 
to prevent an unconditional surrender. 
It was led by Major Kenji Hatanaka on 
the night of 14 August 1945, and the 
plan was to put Emperor Hirohito under 
house arrest and prevent the acceptance 
of the Potsdam Declaration. 

While the emperor was confined, 
the officers’ plan was to assassinate 


any officials who favoured submission. 
The group justified their actions 
through ‘Gekokuj6’, which is the idea of 
overthrowing superiors for the good of 
the people. After killing the commander 
of the Imperial Guard, Hatanaka and 
his men hurriedly searched for copies 
of the surrender announcement before 
the army could mobilise. They failed. 
Realising the game was up, Hatanaka 
shot himself. One hour later, the 
surrender announcement was aired and 
RETA Eee) siemens 


Keep plugging away 

Coups aren't always successful and a cycle of 

overthrowing can become the norm. If one fails, a coup 
can soon be attempted again if those in power endure another 
weak period. When you return for a second or third coup, the 
route to power may well be easier, with stronger and better allies 
attacking the government with a renewed tenacity. 





Make a statement 

Once the glory of a coup is over, you can easily turn 

into yesterday's news. Take every opportunity to 
remind both your allies and rivals that you are the undisputed 
leader. Santa Anna lost a leg to a cannonball shot in 1838, and 
he later he rode on horseback holding his new wooden leg 
above his head to illustrate the sacrifice he had made. 





Take desperate measures 
Even if your coup has been successful, it doesn’t mean 
everything will fall into place after you take charge. In 


April 1833, Santa Anna was president but left the governing of the 


country to his vice-president, Valentin GOmez Farias. However, 
after Farias introduced unpopular reforms, Santa Anna was 
forced to overthrow his own government and become a dictator. 


Save your skin 

Unfortunately, you can only engage in so many coups 

before you run out of steam. If you are unable to make 
things go your way, it's best to throw in the towel and admit defeat. 


Leaving with at least some sort of reputation will help save your skin 


and get you out unscathed. Santa Anna slunk off into exile in 1855, 
fleeing to Cuba. 


How to stage a coup détat 


4 FAMOUS... 
COUP D’ETAT 
LEADERS 





AYATOLLAH 
RUHOLLAH KHOMEINI 


1978-79, IRAN 


The Iranian Revolution was led by 
Supreme Leader Khomeini, who 
overthrew the government of 
Shah Mohammad Reza. 









KLEMENT GOTTWALD 


1948, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Gottwald became president of his 
homeland after a communist coup, 
which purged all anti-communist 
members of the Czech military. 






NAPOLEON 


1799, FRANCE 


This coup enabled Napoleon to 
topple the current institution and 
rule by decree. The First French 
Empire was born shortly after. 


MARCUS JUNIUS 
BRUTUS 4 sce, name 


Fearing Julius Caesar's ever 
growing power, Brutus, along 
with Cassius and a host of other 
senators, stabbed the dictator 
to death. 
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Empress 
Dowager Cix1 


From concubine to conqueror, was China's last 
empress a shrewd moderniser or a pivotal player 
in imperial collapse? 


rom the rumour mills of Medieval courts to 
modern-day gossip magazines, humanity 
has throughout its history been fixated with 
rumour and hearsay, and many historians 
would argue there are few leaders in Chinese 
history who have fallen prey to such intense 
speculation as Empress Dowager Cixi. 

Born in the winter of 1835 when the Chinese 
empire was still strong, Cixi was the daughter of an 
ordinary official from the Manchu Yehenara clan. She 
was well educated and able to read and write - an 
unusual skill for Manchu women of the time - and in 
1851, she participated in the selection of consorts for 
the Xianfeng Emperor alongside 60 other candidates. 
Contrary to modern-day interpretations of the 
Chinese concubine tradition, being chosen as a royal 
consort was a huge honour, and Cixi, one of the few 
candidates chosen, was placed in the sixth rank of 
the emperor's nocturnal companions, rising to fifth 
rank in just a few years. 


Thanks to her ability to read and write Chinese, 
Cixi had many opportunities to help the emperor 
with daily government business. As the emperor 
aged, he'd ask Cixi to read palace memorials and 
write down his wishes. This meant Cixi quickly 
became well informed about state affairs and 
benefited from a valuable lesson in the art of 
governance under the ailing emperor's tutelage. This 
already put her in an advantageous position, but 
her starring role in Chinese history was cemented 
when she gave birth to Zaichun, the Xianfeng 
Emperor's only surviving son, in 1856. By Zaichun's 
first birthday, Cixi was elevated to the third rank of 
consorts, putting her second only to the Empress 
Cian within the Xianfeng Emperor's household. 

In September 1860, tension erupted between 
Britain, France and China, and troops attacked 
Beijing, destroying the Imperial Summer Palace. It's 
said that on hearing this news, the Xianfeng Emperor 
- who had fled the city with his royal household - 
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The Boxer Rebellion was 
arguably the beginning of the 
end for Imperial China 


Prince Gong was a pivotal 
player in Cixi's rise to rule 


fell into a deep depression and, turning to alcohol 
and drugs, never recovered. He died in 1861 having 
named eight regents for his five-year-old son, the 
new emperor, and expressing his hope that Ci‘an 
and Cixi would continue to play a pivotal role in the 
boy's royal career. While historians largely agree that 
Xianfeng never intended Cixi to wield direct political 
power, his passing marked the beginning of the 
end for Chinese Imperialism, and Cixi, as the new 
emperor's politically shrewd mother, was at the helm. 
However, as the emperor's mother, Cixi's position 
had no power attached to it, so it was necessary for 
her to ally herself with other strong figures. Cixi had 
formed a close friendship with the late emperor's 
wife Cian, and suggested to her that the pair become 
co-reigning empresses with powers surpassing the 
eight regents. The two women enjoyed a harmonious 
partnership; Ci‘an had little interest in politics and 
preferred to take care of household matters, leaving 
Cixi free to rule as she saw fit. But the eight regents 
did not take kindly to Cixi’s interference in politics, 
and constant confrontation with the empress 
dowagers meant Ci‘an frequently refused to attend 
court audiences, leaving Cixi to fend for herself - no 
small feat as, because she was a woman, she was 
forced to govern from behind a screen, battling to 
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China's agricultural-based economy could 
never compete with the industrial prowess 

of the West, and so Cixi decided China would 
learn from foreign powers and adopt their 
technology. Alas, after China purchased seven 
British warships, they were sent to China 
under British command. The Chinese were 
outraged at this ‘international joke’ and 
_ many of Cixi's plans to learn from 
a foreigners were abandoned. 


a _ 1862-81 


The issue of succession sparked widespread global 
interest, as demonstrated by this German caricature 





“Cixi turned her attention to cleaning up 
national bureaucracies, and even had two 
prominent officials executed” 


make herself heard amid a sea of male voices. Ever 
the shrewd political player, Cixi began to assemble 
support from talented ministers and soldiers who 
had great ambitions but had been ostracised by 

the regents for political or personal reasons. Two 
individuals, Prince Gong and Prince Chun, the late 
emperor's sixth and seventh brothers, would go on to 
play a pivotal role in Cixi's story. 

With Prince Gong’s help, Cixi brought about a 
number of charges against the regents, deeming 
them ‘incompetent’ for the way they handled 
the invasion of Beijing that ultimately led to the 
Xianfeng Emperor's death. Three of the regents were 
executed, and in a move that further demonstrated 
her apparent grace and benevolence, Cixi refused to 
have the regents’ family members killed, as would 
have been tradition. In a single stroke - known as 
the Xinyou Coup - Cixi had removed her challengers 
and emerged as a merciful yet powerful ruler. In 
the following years, Cixi turned her attention to 


cleaning up national bureaucracies, which had 

become infested with corruption, and even had 

two prominent officials executed to serve as an 

example to others. Worryingly for Cixi, a number 

of reports accused her trusted confidant Prince 

Gong of corruption and so, fearing his growing 

influence, the prince was dismissed from his offices 

and appointments, but allowed to keep his status 

as nobility. The move once again highlighted Cixi's 

refusal to give up absolute power to anyone, even one 

of her most important friends - and, as it would soon 

emerge, even her son, the rightful emperor of China. 
In 1872, the Tongzhi Emperor turned 17, and 

under the guidance of Cian, married the Jiashun 

Empress. Both her ancestry and zodiac symbol of 

tiger were cause for concern for the superstitious Cixi. 

Unhappy with the union, Cixi ordered the couple to 

separate. The Tongzhi Emperor, who proved to be an 

incompetent ruler anyway, fell into a deep despair 

and turned to a life of debauchery and hedonism 





Empress Dowager Cixi 





Empress Dowager Cixi’s final resting place is one 
of the most impressive imperial tombs of China 





This opulent ceremonial 
headdress was likely worn 
by the Empress Dowager Cixi 
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The Xianfeng Emperor never recovered from the 
destruction of the Old Summer Palace in 1860 





outside the Forbidden City. His escapades led him more effort into impressing Cixi than the emperor, be her most disastrous failure. The Boxers launched 
to smallpox and ultimately death. By 1875, Cixi was and the young man was often overlooked entirely widespread attacks on missionaries and diplomats, 
back at the helm of total power. when it came to official government business. ultimately resulting in another foreign occupancy of 





The Tongzhi Emperor died without 
a male heir, leaving China in an 


This decision, which Cixi had no issue Beijing. Court officials encouraged her to continue 
accepting, arguably marks the the fight against allied forces, but she knew she'd 

















unprecedented succession , beginning of Imperial China's been bested. Cixi was able to negotiate a treaty that 
crisis: members of the a Definin 2 4 unravelling, as behind the meant China would not have to give up any further 
generation above were n 1 TTT, 1 t : scenes, the Guangxu Emperor _ territories, and - crucially - she would be permitted 
ruled out as they , The Boxer Rebellion 4 paid increasingly more and to continue her reign when the war was concluded. 
could not succeed 7 eee ee ees s more attention to liberal She uncharacteristically accepted responsibility 
their nephew. After MA AoC CURES ideas of reformation, and for the Boxer Rebellion, issuing a decree of ‘self- 
disagreement occurred MERIC Mee la oke eI ASG ERA elidelat when he acceded to the reproach’, and upon her return to Beijing, set 
between Cixi and Cian, Seb lar a Mah lla oa lag throne, heimplementeda about implementing sweeping political reforms 
: global dominance. But she was mindful of 

the four-year-old son the predicament, saying: “Today China is series of political, legaland that drew upon foreign policies in a bid to rectify 
of Prince Chun and BAe Tela ye social changes. internal issues within China. She even sponsored 
Cixi's sister, Zaitain, was Caouie en peamasdnnieneraiy These changes proved the implementation of a reform programme more 
selected to be the new » Recntotnhateamuetcete V8 too sudden for China, and radical than the one suggested by the reformers she'd 
Guangxu Emperor. Ee Telia Me aes vA displeased the conservatively previously had beheaded. 

Soon after, Cian died and oe as, minded Cixi, who brought This was a marked step-change for the 
Cixi fell seriously ill. For some allegations of treason against the conservative Cixi, who had historically distrusted 
years the empress dowager had emperor, and subsequently resumed the _ foreigners, and historians debate whether she truly 
only written contact with her ministers, role of regent. envisioned a bold new China, or if, after a lifetime 
but she continued to wield ultimate power. When By this time, China was increasingly facing of fighting for power, she'd simply grown tired of 
the Guangxu Emperor gained the right to rule in pressure from foreign influences. Cixi, frustrated with — resistance. She died on 15 November 1908, and on 
1887, court officials encouraged Cixi to maintain her foreign interference, allied with an anti-Christian, her death bed said she'd “never had a moment in life # 
position until a later date. Court officials would put anti-foreign cult known as The Boxers. This was to without anxiety.” $ 
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s the 1970s dawned on the USA, one 

topic was on every American's lips: ‘Nam. 

The war was becoming more unpopular 

by the minute with events such as the 

My Lai Massacre attracting international 
condemnation. In September 1971, the legions 
of anti-war protestors found a voice that agreed 
with them - John Lennon. Imagine was released 
in September of that year and its title track in 
particular appealed to the protestors and their 
peace agenda. This was not the former Beatle’s first 
foray into activism, as in 1969 he had staged a bed- 
in in Amsterdam and even returned his MBE. Both 
were his way of taking a stand against the Vietnam 
War. Over in Washington, DC, Richard Nixon was 
pushing through his Vietnamisation programme 
as the conflict continued to escalate. The president 
had become aware of the rebellious musician's 
activism and decided to monitor Lennon and his 
New York home closely, initiating what would 
become a long, drawn-out legal affair. 





A LIVERPUDLIAN IN THE USA 

On 10 December 1971, the John Sinclair Freedom 
Rally was in full swing. 15,000 attended the 
concert to see Lennon and various other artists at 
Detroit's Crisler Arena. The rally was held to try to 





get the writer and founder of the White Panther 
Party released from a ten-year prison sentence, 

but not every attendee was there for the music. A 
few men at Ann Arbor that day were undercover 
FBI informants tasked with spying on Lennon's 
activities. As well as not being fans of the music 
on show (“Yoko can't even remain on key,” one is 
said to have remarked), the agents were looking for 
reasons to deport the meddling Englishman back 
across the Atlantic. This surveillance campaign 
would last for 12 months and 300 pages of 
information would be gathered. It would have 
profound affects on both Lennon and Nixon's lives 
and careers. 

The reports from the rally led Senator Strom 
Thurmond to contact Attorney General John 
Mitchell. In Thurmond's memo, he described 
how the musician could become a serious threat 
to the Republican election drive. The upcoming 
1972 US election was to be the first that permitted 
18-year-olds to vote - the minimum voting age 
had previously been 21 - and youths between the 
ages of 18-21 were one of the most vocal groups 
in opposing the war and giving peace a chance. 
Lennon and his power as a celebrity could be a 
legitimate problem for the Nixon leadership, and 
the president knew this. His politicised lyrics 
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“There is an alternative to 
war. It’s staying in bed and 
growing your hair” 


John Lennon 


» “Let historians 
not record that 
when America was the 
~% most powerful nation in 
©’ the world we passed on the 
" > — other side of the ek 
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enabled the people to self-evaluate and then 
express their own political beliefs, especially in 
songs like Working Class Hero. 

With their temporary visas, Lennon and his wife 
Yoko Ono were never completely safe in their US 
residency, but nevertheless continued to protest. 
Their initial plan was to follow the Nixon campaign 
across the nation, but the notion never got off the 
ground due to the input of the FBI. Regardless, 
the investigation into Lennon's activities officially 
began in January 1972, the year of the election. 





ON THE VERGE OF DEPORTATION 
John Lennon was now under the spotlight whether 
he liked it or not. His appearance on The Mike 
Douglas Show in February was closely monitored, 
as were more private matters. The FBI kept tabs 
on Lennon's expression of his supposed left-wing 
views and any correspondence with significant 
counterculture figures like Jerry Rubin and Abbie 
Hoffmann. Lennon was in some way ready for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) to 
strike, and, using his sizeable wealth, had hired a 
New York immigration attorney to represent him. 
Leon Wildes was first contacted by former Beatles 
manger Allen Klein and his attorney Alan Kahn, 
who knew the New Yorker was the best man for 
the job. Despite the American lawyer having no 
idea who the former Beatle was, he agreed to 
represent Lennon. Over tea, the musician and his 
wife Yoko Ono explained that they desperately 
needed to stay in the country to search for Ono's 
nine-year-old daughter Kyoko, who had disappeared 
in the midst of a custody suit with Ono's 
ex-husband. Lennon also explained that he had 
received a tip-off that the police were ready and 
willing to raid and tear apart his apartment. Wildes 
knew what he had to do - the battle was on. 

As the election campaign began to heat up in 
March, the INS seized their chance to move against 
Lennon. Deportation proceedings began, with the 
main tool used by the INS being the musician's 
guilty plea on a cannabis possession charge in 
Britain in 1968, which they milked for all it was 
worth. A police unit broke down the door and 
arrested John and Yoko, as sniffer dogs searched 
the apartment. Lennon was determined to act like 
nothing was happening, and despite the watchful 
eye of the authorities, he continued to go about his 
business and even donated $75,000 to left-wing 
activists the Allamuchy Tribe, who were dedicated 
to stopping Nixon getting re-elected and continuing 
to promote peace in Vietnam. Lennon and Ono also 
reportedly met with the Black Panthers, marched 
for Native American rights and were pictured with 
future Democrat leader and then activist John 
Kerry at an anti-Vietnam event in Central Park. 

Other drug-use stories were fabricated, which 
were created as a backup in case the cannabis story 
fell flat in court. The surveillance soon changed 
to scaremongering as John Edgar Hoover became 
more involved. The director of the FBI hated both 
the left wing and political dissent. “Lennon has 
taken an interest in ‘extreme left-wing activities’ 








While the FBI did everything they ’ 
could to deport John Lennon, war 
was still raging in Vietnam 





in Britain and is known to be a sympathizer 
of Trotskyist communists,” said an FBI memo 
overseen by Hoover. The FBI director was as 
dedicated as Nixon to deporting Lennon, with the 
musician's revolutionary views and drug use riling 
the straight-laced Hoover. Nixon himself was not 
the sender or recipient of any of the FBI documents 
released on Lennon, but still instructed his Chief 
of Staff HR Haldeman to keep a close eye on the 
campaign and any revelations. The surveillance 
forced Lennon to formally announce in May that 
he would not be participating in any sort of protest 
at the upcoming Republican National Convention. 
On the other side was an army of followers who 
came to the aid of the Imagine singer. Beatles and 
Lennon fans took a stand against the FBI and the 
INS, demanding more information in a protest that 
became known as ‘Let them stay in the USA’. The 
Plastic Ono Band's 1972 album Some Time In New 
York City was released with a petition for fans to 
fill in and send to the INS. Bob Dylan, the most 
famous defender of Lennon, even wrote an open 
letter entitled ‘Justice for John and Yoko’. Novelist 
and poet John Updike also waded into the conflict, 
claiming Lennon and Ono, “Cannot do this great 
country any harm, and might do it some good.” 
Other cultural figures of the era like Jasper Johns, 
John Cage, Dick Cavett and Leonard Bernstein also 
supported the cause. It wasn't just musicians and 
poets who supported Lennon, either. The New York 
Times expressed its support for the singer as did 
the mayor of the Big Apple, John Lindsay. 


Prior to their run in with Nixon, 
Lennon and Ono staged peace bed- 
ins such as this one in Amsterdam 
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on 8 December 1980, the 


THE KEY 
DATES IN 
THE NIXON 


V LENNON 





My Lai Massacre 
revelation 
NOVEMBER 1969 
The infamous massacre 
comes to light and 
causes outrage in the 
USA. The war is already 
unpopular with much 
of the population, and 





ee 
. the Vietnamisation 
, programme - to end US 
‘ ’ : involvement in the war - 
Imagine gets under way. 
released 
8 SEPTEMBER 1971 


John Lennon's John Sinclair 


sophomore album is Freedom Rall 
released in the US a Ry ee yAT 
month after he moves to Lennon and Ono 
New York. The title track join with several 
is a worldwide hit and other performers to 
captures the mood of protest against the 
the anti-war movement imprisonment of the 
perfectly. political activist. US 


agents go undercover in 
the crowd to monitor the 
event and Lennon. 


Co-hosting ‘The 


Mike Douglas 
Show’ — 
TSC) EB. Sour Time 
Guest hosting a week Joe b bene 
load of shows, John reo Hi 
and Yoko increase their a, aac 
popularity in the USA Sse ee 
further. They also invite . 
activist Jerry Rubin as -™ ~ 
the Nixon government 8 
becomes increasingly : 7 
concerned. Some Time In 
New York City’ 
1972US 12 JUNE 1972 
election The successor to 
TT ECE Imagine, every copy of 


the LP is released with an 
anti-INS petition inside 
that fans are encouraged 


Republican leader 
Richard Nixon wins the 
US election. He would be 


in power for two more to sign. 
years and continues in 
his attempts to deport Deportation 
John Lennon. ruling 
23 MARCH 1973 
Nutopia The FBI closed its 
pV i ye investigation in 1972, 
Ina press conference, and Judge Ira Fieldsteen 
Lennon and Ono makes a ruling that 
announce the formation Lennon has two months 


to leave the country. A 
countersuit is filed. 


of a conceptual country. 
‘Nutopia’ is designed to 
be a satirical answer to 
the Nixon government's 


d : Lennon’s 
leportation measures. 
green card 
Jon Weiner ed Eid 
After Nixon resigned 
. Peet his presidency on 9 
Despite Lennon's death 


August 1974 due to the 
Watergate Scandal, the 
heat was off Lennon, but 
he won't collect his green 
card until two years later. 





legacy of Nixon v Lennon ; 
lives on. Historian and P 
journalist Jon Weiner 
successfully fought 
the FBI to release the : 
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documents to the public. Ly 
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TOP 5 ANTI 
VIETNAM 
SONGSTERS 


Many musicians used their lyrics to 
spread messages about war 


Mohintewd — ~ Bob Dylan 

The famous US singer-songwriter 
was already a popular artist by the 
time of Nixon v Lennon. As well 
as publicly supporting Lennon, he 
recorded a multitude of anti-war 
songs that focused on the Cold War 

in general including tracks such as Masters Of Warand A 

Hard Rain's Gonna Fall. 

Famous track: Blowin’ In The Wind 

How many deaths will it take ‘till he knows 

That too many people have died? 


Edwin Starr 
Released in 1970, the lyrics to the 
War song were loud and clear. Starr 
was a well-known Soul singer and 
scored a number one hit with this 
song that was written by Norman 
Whitfield and Barrett Strong. War 

has since been covered by Bruce Springsteen and Frankie 

Goes To Hollywood. 

Famous track: War (What Is It Good For?) 

Oh, war, | despise 

‘Cause it means destruction of innocent lives 

War means tears to thousands of mothers’ eyes 

When their sons go off to fight and lose their lives 





Nixon may have been an unpopular figure 
*. * to some but the Republican recorded a 
Jim Morrison _ comprehensive victory in the 1972 election 
The popular songwriter was a i 


cultural icon, but what is less 
known is that his father was a naval 
commander in Vietnam. His band 
The Doors’ only number one album 
came in 1968 and its first single was 

entitled Unknown Soldier - a psychedelic criticism of the 

Vietnam War. 

Famous track: Unknown Soldier 

And it's all over 

For the unknown soldier 


Buffalo Springfield 
Buffalo Springfield is a band forever 


da oe associated with the era, despite 
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only being active for two years. 
Their signature tune For What It's 
Worthwasn't actually meant to 
be an anti-Vietnam war song and 


was inspired by clashes between police and protesters in 
Hollywood, California. 

Famous track: For What It's Worth 

There's battle lines being drawn 

Nobody's right if everybody's wrong 

Young people speaking their minds 

Getting so much resistance from behind 


Creedance Clearwater 
Revival 
Band leader John Fogerty was 
drafted into the US military as part 
of an Army Reserve Unit. After 
his military service, Creedance 
Clearwater Revival became a staple 
of US radio airplay. Their 1969 song Fortunate Sonis one 
of their best known releases and has been described as a 
counterculture anti-war anthem. 
Famous track: Fortunate Son 
Some folks inherit star-spangled eyes 


Ooh, they send you down to war, Lord Pe ee SSE Ea” Aoreeh as ee, we 


- ae 
And when you ask them, “How much should we give?” ennon alluded to his own death on several occasions. 
Ooh, they only answer, “More! More! More!" an interview, he was asked about how he might die an 
remarked, “I’ll probably be popped off by some loony” 














The iconic image of John and Yoko 


with one of the anti-war posters they 
distributed to the world’s major cities 


FROM NUTOPIA TO WATERGATE 


The surveillance of John Lennon and Yoko Ono 
ended in November 1972, the month of Nixon's 
triumphant re-election. However, even though the 
Republican leader, once again in the Oval Office, 
had won the battle, the war was far from over. The 
INS would not let it be, and were intent on getting 
their man out of the country, so continued to press 
their claims. Lennon was determined to stay in 
New York; seizing the opportunity for some satire, 
he held a press conference on April Fools’ Day 
1973 and waved white handkerchiefs, proclaiming 
the formation of Nutopia, a new nation “with no 
boundaries, no passports, only people.” 

While Lennon was exploring this bizarre notion, 
Leon Wildes sued high-level officials for their 
deportation attempts. Wildes's primary target was 
he hapless INS Chief Attorney Vincent Schiano, 
who the lawyer ran legal rings around. Schiano 
was a huge Beatles fan, and Wildes knew how to 
play him. Lennon seemingly did as well, shining 
his shoes in the courtroom after Schiano had 
calmed his nerves in the prosecution room prior 
o the hearing. He argued that Lennon had been 
in possession of hash not marijuana and had a 
estimony from a doctor as proof. It is rumoured 
hat Dr Lester Grinspoon wasn't initially keen 
on testifying but changed his mind after Wildes 
promised signed autographs from Lennon for 
his Beatles-mad son. The couple's contributions 
o American arts and humanities were also 
put forward as reasons for them to stay, but 








the cornerstone of the defence was to put the 
government in the most embarrassing position 
possible. Wildes gathered 1,800 files that proved 
the government had overlooked previous similar 
deportation cases and stressed the unfairness 
of deporting Lennon and leaving Yoko behind 
to search for Kyoko. This double sucker punch 
of satire and law was a critical blow to the 
investigation, but the stress had taken its toll on 
Lennon. “The Lost Weekend" was how he described 
an 18-month period where he became estranged 
from Ono. Moving in with a mistress, May Pang, 
he divided his time between Los Angeles and New 
York and lived out an alcohol and drug-fuelled year 
and a half that was also a prolific musical period for 
him. However, by 1974, he was back on track, and 
there was news from the White House. 

The Watergate Scandal wrecked Nixon's career 
and his subsequent resignation put Gerald Ford 
in the White House hot seat. The United States 
Court of Appeals overturned the INS judgement 
in October 1975 as Chief Judge Irving R Kaufman 
knocked his gavel. The Liverpudlian was finally 
free of the US government. Wildes called Lennon, 
who was in hospital with Ono as she was about 
to give birth to Sean, explaining that the case had 
been won. A double birthday present for the now 
35-year-old Beatle. The story was finally put to bed 
when his green card arrived in July 1976. Shortly 
after, he held a spontaneous press conference on 
the steps of the courthouse to thank his fans and 
anyone that helped him stay in the USA. Lennon 
had won; Nixon had lost. 


Since Lennon's death in 1980, Californian history 
professor Jon Wiener has made it his mission to 
uncover the FBI files and release them into the 
public domain. Using the Freedom of Information 
Act, he managed to unearth many of the papers 
and released a book documenting the accounts. 
The FBI were seemingly willing to assist and 
provided Wiener with two thirds of what they had, 
but the rough blotched photocopies convinced him 
that the biggest disclosures were being withheld. 
Some of the reports are trivial at best and mention 
pointless issues such as Lennon using his parents’ 
car rather than his own. It seems as if the FBI knew 
all along that the former Beatle was a nonviolent 
activist but still continued investigating, paranoid 
about a potential political Woodstock. The files, if 
anything, tell us more about the failings and the 
paranoia of the FBI at the time than they do about 
Lennon. The whole episode was a messy affair for 
all concerned and although Nixon was re-elected, 

it taught politicians a lesson in trying to force their 
agenda by any means possible. The era had such 
an effect on Wildes that he still lectures on the 
events in his new role as a professor of immigration 
law. In the wake of the war on terror and increased 
immigration, the state has once again taken it upon 
itself to increase authority and surveillance on the 
public. Will there be another Lennon-like figure in 
the not too distant future? 
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CELEBRITY 
IDEPORTATION 


_ Jtisn’t just Lennon who has 
_ felt the wrath of the world's 


wes 
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governments 


Paul 
McCartney 


1960, 1980 

John Lennon wasn't 

the only Beatle to face 
deportation charges. In 
1960, McCartney was 
kicked out of Germany 
ona charge of attempted 
arson, and in 1980, 
Japan deported him for 
possessing marijuana. 


Rod 
Stewart 


_ 1963 


The Maggie May singer 
was deported from Spain 
for sleeping under a 
bridge. Banished from 
Barcelona for breaking 
vagrancy laws, the event 
was a long way from his 
mega buck super stardom 
in subsequent years! 


Cat Stevens 


~ 2000, 2004 


Known as Yusuf 

Islam since 1978, the 
singer-songwriter has 
been kicked out of two 
countries. In 2000, he was 
deported from Israel for 
links with Hamas, and in 
2004, his name appeared 
onano-fly list in the USA. 


Charlize 
Theron 


_ 1994 


Prior to becoming a 
Hollywood star, South 
African-born Theron was 
asked to leave the USA. 
The reason was because 
of her involvement ina 
documentary criticising 
the country’s stance on 
Cuba. She eventually 
became a naturalised US 
citizen in 2007. 


George 


Harrison 
1960 

Another Beatle who was 
made to leave Germany, 
George Harrison was 


_ deported on the same 


Hamburg tour as 
McCartney. The guitarist 
was discovered to be 
only 17 so was forced into 
a 24-hour-long journey 
home to Liverpool. 


The last days of 
Pompeii 

Tour the ancient town obliterated 
by a volcanic eruption and 
re-discovered in 1748 


Battle of the 
Somme 


Over 100 years’on, uncover the 
details of one of World War I's 
defining campaigns 


Time-traveller's 
handbook: The 
Black Death 


Step back in time and discover how 
to evade this deadly affliction 





Death in 
Ancient Egypt 


Explore the gruesome death rituals 
practised by the Ancient Egyptians 


Tragedy on 
Titanic 

Meet the real-life heroes and 
cowards aboard RMS Titanic 


Bluffer's Guide: 
Chernobyl 
disaster 


Break down how an accident turned 
into deadly disaster 


e 
Death of a King 
A blow-by-blow account of Martin 
Luther King Jnr's final moments 
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Death & Disaster 


Ihe darkness that surrounded him was 
blacker and denser than any night. It 
smothered like a blanket, choking the sights 
and the sounds from the air. He had fought it 
for the people's sake, for her sake, but despite 
his show of courage to Pomponianus and the 
fold nCaecMM NLM nCeiM NLeR@O) el Clemm lcm BUN e IB loniam 
The sea, his only means of escape from that 
desolate place of dust and death, remained violent 
and dangerous, and pinned him to the shoreline 
mercilessly. The fires grew fiercer, the falling rock 
heavier and his strength began to fail him. When 
he closed his eyes, he could still see the flames. 


JEWEL OF CAMPANIA 


Before the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 
CE, Pompeii had long been an important and 
prosperous settlement. Originally founded by 
the Oscan peoples of central Italy around the 6th 
century BCE, it quickly became a crucial economic 
and cultural hub, with its position between 
Cumae, Nola and Stabiae placing it at the centre of 
human activities. The settlement also developed 
a large and bustling port, with the entire Bay of 
Naples - as well as destinations further afield - 
serviced through it. Pompeii was economically 
and culturally at the centre of Roman life, helping 
at first to formulate pre-Roman culture and then 
develop the Roman society that can still be seen 
in the ruins today. 

Although Pompeii is best known for how it met 
its grisly and spectacular end, it was, for centuries, 
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witnessed on Earth. This is ins Btn i its dramatic destruction 





very much a city teeming with culture and life. 
MUNCH Cab ROM enlace Re ae Ce ellen 
pieced together. However, thanks to the diligent 
work of academics and archaeologists from all 
around the world, today we are developing a 
snapshot of what life was like in the city. From 

a basic point of view, Pompeii boasted almost 
everything a Roman would expect from a major 
settlement. Markets, bars, temples, theatres, 
parks, bath houses, swimming pools, race tracks, 
vineyards, administrative buildings, blacksmiths, 
bakeries, eateries, libraries, schools, armourers, 
villas and more were all present and, in most 
cases, in large number. 

Indeed, thanks to excavation work carried out 
in the city, we know that it sported about 200 
bars, for example. Equally, three major bath houses 
have been unearthed and numerous inscriptions 
have been found in market halls and other 
buildings indicating what was sold, bought or 
exchanged within them. From trading companies 
to laundries, winemakers to hotels, Pompeii was 
a city of activity and energy that was run from 
a grand Forum and watched over by the gods of 
numerous high-profile temples. 

The rural areas surrounding the city were also 
teeming with life and activity. The terrain before 
the eruption was incredibly fertile, and numerous 
farmsteads produced vast quantities of agricultural 
staples such as barley and wheat, as well as olives 
and more. The city's incredibly prosperous port 
at the mouth of the Sarno River was also home 
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Pompeii is one of few precious ” 
sources for learning more about a 
ancient painting and decoration Pas 


- The lava stone mills and 


Saye wood-burning oven identify 
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ash and lightning 
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items and furniture are 
found overturned. 





It begins depositing ash 
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city; some, including the 
old and pregnant, remain. 
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the city, causing some 
structures to collapse. 


and demolished under 
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Most of the second 
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Pompeii were destroyed 
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Plaster casts of the victims 
were made by archaeologist 
Giuseppe Fiorelli in the 1800s 
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to many Pompeians. For the time, Pompeii was a 
rather populous place, with 10-12,000 people living in 
and around its walls. The city was home to all levels 
of society - the aristocratic rich, the average men 

and women who worked as merchants, labourers or 
craftsmen, the children, who attended schools if they 
could or worked alongside the adults, and of course 
there were the slaves, who were an intrinsic staple of 
Roman society. 

Some exceptionally wealthy members of Roman 
society lived in Pompeii. Archaeologists have found 
the remains of some truly spectacular residences 
within the city walls, which at the time would have 
also had amazing sea views and unparalleled gardens, 
courtyards and dining halls. One famous residence, 
titled the House of the Faun, covers three quarters of 
an acre, while others still contain wondrous mosaics 
with hundreds of thousands of pieces of stone, or 
intricately carved statues depicting men, women and 
deities alike. 

Arguably though, it is the discoveries made about 
the lives of the poor or average people of Pompeii that 
have been most illuminating in revealing what life was 
like in the city. By looking closely at Pompeii's public 
bath houses, archaeologists have garnered a greater 
understanding of how they were lit - by hundreds 
of pottery lamps - and by studying a number of the 
small shops that lined the city's high street, the Via 
delliabbondanza, they have also demonstrated how 
they used to be protected at night against intrusion 
with shutters. It is easy to imagine the owner drawing 
down the shutters as he locked up for the evening. 

The vibrant, everyday lives of Pompeians have 
also been glimpsed in some of the objects recovered 
from the city. The now famous ‘CAVE CANEM' sign 
in one of the larger surviving residences translates as 
‘Beware of the dog’ while a series of pictures found in 
a bar show the kinds of dice games its patrons used to 
play. Ornate mirrors and combs show the importance 
some of the wealthier residents of Pompeii placed on 
their appearance, while records of people, clothing 
and culture help show that Pompeii was far more 
multicultural than a typical Roman city, with its pre- 
Roman Oscan roots remaining even 150 years after it 
became officially Roman. 

It is this challenge of discovering the Pompeii that 
was alive, a city that once stood in the light of the 
Sun, that currently drives archaeological and academic 
study in the field. Thanks to the detailed records of 
Pliny the Younger, the famous Roman lawyer and 
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The last days of Pompeii 


author, we have a detailed account of Pompeii's 

fall and the story of how his uncle, Pliny the Elder, 
strode forth into the disaster zone in an attempt to 
help the region's fleeing citizens to escape. It is with 
these records that here we are able to imagine what 
his final hours may have entailed. 


HELL ON EARTH 


Pliny the Elder, a respected military commander of 
the Roman Empire and formidable natural scientist, 
was overseeing the region's naval fleet at Misenum 
across the bay from Pompeii when the letter came. 
In it, Rectina, a friend of Plinys, informed him that 
the mountain's eruptions had rendered all escape 
from the plains utterly impossible, and pleaded 
with him as prefect of the naval fleet to come at 
once to save them. 

Pliny, always a man of action and social duty, 
ordered the fleet's warships to be prepared and 
launched at once. He had his own doubts about 
the severity of the situation that Rectina had 
painted in her letter, but agreed that action must 
be taken regardless. In contrast, his men were 
not at all convinced that any movement towards 
the mountain should be taken. Some said it was 
a suicide mission, while others feared the wrath 
of the gods, whose will they believed was being 
demonstrated through the mountain's eruptions 
and was something no man was capable of facing 
up to. Pliny soon dismissed these concerns and, 
reminding the men that they had a social duty to 
the people of the region to uphold, ordered that 
they should make posthaste on a mission of aid. 
The fleet launched swiftly and made its course 
for the bay. As Pliny looked out from the bow of 
the capital ship, all he could see of the region was 
that it was cast in permanent shadow under the 
great cloud of the mountain. The only other detail 
of note was that the other boats at sea were all 
heading in the opposite direction. The waters of 
the bay were choppy but far from unnavigable, and 
as Pliny surveyed the coastline that was pocketed 
with poorer settlements and wealthy estates alike, 
he calculated that they would make land without 
issue at Stabiae shortly. 

Pliny and his fleet soon made port and, amid 
the falling ash and rock, embraced his friend 
Pomponianus, who had come to meet him. 
Interestingly to Pliny, Pomponianus appeared 
genuinely terrified. He told him of a series of 
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People continue to flee, 
their movements only 
occasionally lit up by 
ECecem nen ew 
Scalding mudflows 
stream down the volcano, 
obliterating the nearby 
aReUl elie) 91 
and pumice continue to 
fall on Pompeii. 


The volcanic column that 
aM as-1a 1 LeU R eet ONY LEY 
collapses spectacularly, 
sending pyroclastic flows 
(superheated ash and 
gases) down its slopes. 
The first of these flows 
slams into Herculaneum 
and eradicates all 
Tacs 


Asecond, larger and 
hotter pyroclastic flow 
YU aa Ree 
In Pompeii, the rain of 
yee eRe 
however, due to the 
thickness of the ash and 
gas, it becomes hard to 
pyc RNR eA 
and the surrounding area. 
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More pyroclastic surges 
reach Pompeii and 
demolish the city's 
northern wall. They 
sweep over the city 

TOA Eckel ane (C8 =t 1 
and smouldering ash. 
Everyone still in Pompeii 
is killed horribly, burned 
and choked to death. 
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A final super destructive 
surge hits Pompeii, 
demolishing the top 
floors of almost every 
building. This surge is so 
lege Maa aimee to 
Stabiae and even parts 
of Naples. Fortunately, it 
loses momentum before 
alone 
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A fire and lightning storm 
follows, and, after one 
final eruption, Vesuvius's 
summit is blasted apart, 
Snell AOL OM nn alte) 

off its top. The cloud 
begins to clear, but the 
landscape is changed 
Cot) AKAN M DLE oikate 
in snow-like ash. 
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quakes, eruptions and falling debris showers that Cd Cz ) 
had plagued the city’s residents over the preceding bats i Pom el] 
hours, and that numerous other houses had 


already been damaged. According to the man, the 


mountain had already destroyed much, and he Discover the key sites of this famous city, both for 
told Pliny of his fear that his family would be the the Roman Xe ople deel once inhabit ed hi and the 


next to suffer; that their house would fall down and 
crush them all archaeologists today exploring its remains 
Decamping into Stabiae and, for Pliny, into i 
Pomponianus's residence, the rescue operation ™ 
began. Pliny and his men quickly went about — _ 
helping the people whose houses had collapsed, 01. Residences 
who had been trapped by falling masonry or had For archaeologists today, building up a 
become separated from their farnilies. They aided picture of how Pompeians lived prior to 
people whose carts had become stuck in the ash Hie asters ner SaiGyy important ns 
‘ : : such, excavating various houses ranging Y 
and rock, helped others to get their bearings amid from basic huts to palatial mansions is 02. Hi 
the chaos and more than once prevented acts of paramount. The ‘House of the Tragic Poet’, , . High street 


‘ : : located here, is believed to be atypical ¥ Pompeii was intersected in an east to west 
looting, which had begun to take place in some of Si aarlees PaniBen dette orientation by the Via dell'abbondanza, 


the shops on the high streets. This was to be Pliny's a large high street off which a number of 
course of action moving forward. He was going to _ merchants, bars, baths, administrative 
stabilise Stabiae and then proceed to other towns Sea endl andinere wenclocetd 
and cities, such as Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
aiding those who needed it and maintaining law 
and order despite the trying conditions. 03. Temples 

Pliny awoke the next day in the early hours to The gods were a crucial aspect of 
much commotion. Against his instruction, the Roman society, and in Pompeii a 
entire house had remained awake all night, with ee ea 
only Pliny getting any sleep. He soon realised of Venus and Temple of Jupiter 
that in one way this had been a good thing, as were arguably the most important, 
unknown to him, the frequency of the falling rock gg and remain so today in terms of 

. ‘ archaeological study. 

had increased dramatically and the courtyard from 
which his room was accessed had almost been 4 ' 
entirely filled with rock and debris. In fact, if one [a Sa = 2 - 
of the family had not come and woken Pliny, then ; . y 7 ps P 
he may not have been able to escape the confines | ; 
of his room. As Pliny moved through the courtyard 
to bid good morning to the others, the entire 
house was suddenly subject to a colossal quake, . —_—_—_—_—_—_— a 
with the walls violently shaking and bits of ceiling 
crumbling to the ground. , , . a 

Pliny had already surmised that any further ° _ ~~ ~- 





progress on land was then going to be impossible : 4 ——— ” « 

due to the escalating severity of the conditions. He < ae ae , ir A . Pi — 
immediately began to plot a new plan in which } . . ‘ Sa ve 
they would leave as soon as they could via boat, : . + = g-F |) 
make port further down the bay and redouble their J ’ : ; } =. ee? 
rescue efforts inland. Comparing the risks involved, . ak and yr ear] es 
either being hit by the rock raining down outside or , inane = - 
by the falling masonry inside, the assembled group —_ 

of people decided that they would remain indoors, ) pO ao 
and there was nothing that would convince them Jd hte 10) Yee 


to venture forth with Pliny. One person even C= 
suggested that they put pillows on their heads, 
affixed with strips of cloth, to prevent injury. 

As Pomponianus and company refused to leave a 
the residence, Pliny realised that it would be up to = 
him and his men to get them all to safety. They 
would have to move quickly, too, as Pliny could see 
that far from subsiding, the mountain's fury was 
not yet at its climax. Gathering the best and bravest 04. Bars 











of his men, Pliny made for the shore. As they Unsurprisingly, bars were an incredibly important part of 
moved, dodging the falling rock and with burning Pompeian life. Archaeologists have discovered the remains 





of more than 200 bars in Pompeii, with many lining a vast 


lamps and torches lighting the way left, right and vineyard boarding the Via dell'abbondanza high street. 


centre (as even after morning arrived the gloom 


06. Forum 

A crucial structure in 
most Roman cities 
and towns, the Forum 
was the seat of local 
government and 
housed a number 

of administrative 
buildings. In Pompeii, 
the Forum faced north, 
towards the important 
Temple of Jupiter (the 
ruler of the gods). 
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08. Macellum 

The central market of Pompeii, the Macellum 

was one of the focus points for an everyday 

Pompeian’s life. From an archaeological point of 

view, the Macellum has surrendered a number 

of interesting finds, ranging from food remains 

to items of necessity and wall paintings. 07. Baths 
Romans took the act of 
bathing very seriously 
and this was equally true 
in Pompeii. There were 
three main bath houses 
in the city, one here (the 
Stabian Baths) as well as 
one at the Forum and one 
in the centre of town. 


09. Amphitheatre 
Another serious pastime for 
Ancient Roman citizens was 
going to watch combative 
sports at the amphitheatre. 
Everything from gladiatorial 
fights and chariot races and 
even gruesome executions 
were staged in this 
impressive arena. Today, 
concerts and public events 
are held at the venue. 


10. Theatre 


Separate to the 
amphitheatre, Pompeii's 


theatre was anincredibly — PA 


important destination 
for the ancient Pompeian 
people, with up to 5,000 
citizens capable of being 
entertained at any one 
time with the plays of 
Plautus and Terence, 
among others. 


05. Palaestra 

Another important site for Pompeians was the 
Palaestra, a large grassy area equipped witha 
swimming pool and surrounded by a portico. The site 
was used as an exercise ground for the local people, 
as well as for military training. 
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Expert bio: Ray Laurence 
is a professor of Roman 
history and archaeology at 
the University of Kent. After 
studying in Rome during 
his PhD, his research has 
spanned a number of major 
topics, including Pompeii. 
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studying the remains at 
eR Em Ce mm ly rg 
The problem with archaeology is that it doesn't 
say “we did this”, and that's the key problem. 
For instance, if you are looking at a house you 
have paintings, you have rooms, you have some 
indications of furniture and finds, but you don't 


lod know where those objects are used or how they 
x) are used. You might have skeletons or bodies but a 
ae lot of people left when the eruptions started. One 
(oy of the indications that so many people left is that 
a we have a disproportionate amount of pregnant 
a women, for example. Because obviously if you're 
Nan pregnant, and Vesuvius is erupting, you may not 


feel that mobile to the extent that you feel you 
can leave. 
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As the bodies of Pompeians 
decomposed, the ash preserved " 
their form. Models were made by 
pouring plaster into these voids | 1% 
by x) - oe 
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DISCOVERING POMPEII 


We also have quite clear evidence from Pompeii 
that, when people left, they took their things with 
them. For example, there are houses without any 
cooking pots, because the thing you definitely 
take when you leave a disaster zone is food and 
the things needed to cook it. 

There's also the fact that the pyroclastic surges 
did just demolish the upper story of most of the 
houses. So one of our key problems is that when 
you go to Pompeii it looks like everything is 
ground floor, whereas in actual fact there’s a whole 
upper storey to every building which we simply 
don't have. What you think happens upstairs is 
really open, actually. It's one of those things where 
we're not sure what goes on - when you walk up 
the stairs in Pompeii is it just bedrooms, or is it 
dining rooms that you can get a view from? 


OR Ra BeBe Lats 
I think the whole place has heated up in the past 
20 years. It has been a massive transformation. 
There's more interest in the pre- 79 CE Pompeii, 
such as the development of the city, and there's 
been lots of excavation to look at that. 

Also, there is work being done on children. The 
thing I wanted to do, and it's something that Iam 















presenting at the 
moment, is to look at 
Pompeii and evaluate 
how high anything 
is. We can then start 
looking at bar counters, 
for example, and seeing 
how tall they are. Our society 
creates quite high bar counters, to 
prevent children from accessing things 
like alcohol or sweets, however what we 
found in Pompeii is that, by our standards, all the 
bar counters are too low. This has implications, 

it means that children used the bars. We're 
discovering a whole potential world of how 
children were using the city, which is not greatly 
different to how adults were using the city. 

If we're going to think through Pompeii and 
have a vision of Pompeii then you want a street 
scene with loads and loads of children in it. Some 
of them at school, some of them working, some 
of them not doing anything and some of them 
running around. That is what I find quite exciting 
and that is what I think will be a thing of the 
future - we will write a real history of the children 
of Pompeii. 
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As the volcanic cloud blocked 
out the Sun, Pompeians found it 
difficult to flee in the darkness 


had remained intense due to the mountain's Sun- 
blocking cloud), Pliny decided that if the conditions 
were in any way favourable for a launch, then he 
would gather all he could and leave immediately. 
The heat and humidity continued to grow in 
intensity. The cloud of the mountain seemed, 
according to Pliny's understanding, to have trapped 
all of its expelled heat and gas and, combined with 
the perpetual night and glow of the fires, produced 
a sweltering and claustrophobic atmosphere. It was 
at this point that Pliny felt his throat becoming 
inflamed - an old ailment that had been with 
him since youth - and he soon found that he was 
becoming out of breath far quicker than normal. 
Upon finally arriving at the shore, Pliny’s spirits 
sunk, as while the wind was not as severe as it 
once had been, it still blew against a departure 
and the ocean waves were incredibly fierce. He 
suddenly felt dizzy and, calling to a few of the men 
who had made it with him, asked for a blanket 
o be laid out for him so that he could catch his 
breath. He also asked, repeatedly, for cold water 
o be brought for him, which he consumed while 
sitting on the shoreline and staring out to sea. 
Then, without warning, the glows coming from 
inland exploded in intensity and the smell of 
sulphur hit Pliny like a great wave. Looking left 
and right, he saw the remaining men beginning to 
flee in every direction, stumbling and tripping in 
heir haste to run. Rising slowly from the blanket, 
Pliny turned and, like the breaking of the Sun's 
‘ays at dawn across the sea, was illuminated by the 
onrushing firestorm. 
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Archaeologists have recovered 

a number of spectacular and 
revealing objects that speak 
volumes about what life was once 
like in Roman Pompeii 


Erotic art 
Anumber of pieces of erotic art have been 
found throughout the remains of Pompeii, 

A demonstrating numerous couples getting 

, intimate. They provide extra detail as to 
what life was like for the Pompeian people, as 

well as valuable detail on painting techniques 

and materials. 


Portrait of Paquius Proculo 
Probably the most important fresco to be 
discovered in Pompeii, this portrait shows a 
middle-class Pompeian man and his wife. He 
wears a toga and holds a rotulus, showing he 
was involved in public affairs, while she holds 
a stylus and wax tablet, showing she was 
. educated and literate. 


A y Alexander Mosaic 
4 aes Discovered in the House of the Faun in Pompeii, 
this mosaic depicts the battle between the 
armies of Alexander the Great and Darius 
Ill of Persia. It is an important find as it 
is one of the most famous depictions of 
Alexander that survives and also an excellent 
example of the Roman mosaic craft. It is also a 
reminder of Pompeii’s pre-Roman origin. 
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SUN AND SHADOW 


Pliny the Elder was found two days later, when 
daylight finally returned to the region, dead 

on the shore. His body was found intact and 
uninjured, still fully clothed and looking 

as though he had slipped into a peaceful 

sleep rather than suffered a violent death. It 

is believed that he died from suffocation, both 
due to the density of gases expelled in that fateful 
firestorm and in part to his constitutionally 
weak windpipe. 

Rectina, who wrote to Pliny, was never 
rescued and there are no existing records of 
whether she survived the disaster or not. 

The town-cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii 
and Stabiae were levelled by the eruption of 
Vesuvius, their populations largely eradicated and 
their once proud majesty destroyed. However, 
people soon returned to the region after the 
disaster and began repairing what they could 
and rebuilding. Due to the apocalyptic scale 
of the disaster, though, the three sites were 
academically lost for more than 1,500 years, 
with the first new mention of them in historical 
records emerging in 1599, 

Today, the entire region is a major tourist 
attraction, with millions of visitors from 
around the world seeing this part of 
Campania every year. It is Pompeii, however, 
the once thriving centre of human culture, 
that draws the most attention. Its story is one of 
humanity, both in good times and bad, both in sun 
and in shadow. 


Funerary statue 

This funerary statue is impressive in both 
scale and artistry, being commissioned by a 
wealthy Pompeian family to adorn a family 
tomb. It's purpose was to remind both the 
living and dead of the deceased's worthy 
deeds and virtues. It also lets archaeologists 

know this family were important and well off. 





Inscriptions 
Throughout Pompeii there are a number of 
enlightening inscriptions carved into the 
stone. These help archaeologists piece 
together further the jigsaw of what life was 
like for the men, women and children of 
ancient Pompeii. One inscription in the city's 
basilica states: “Lucilla ex corpore lucrum 
faciebat,” which translates as ‘Lucilla made 
money from her body’. 
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House of Vettii 
The most famous and luxurious residence to 
be excavated in all of Pompeii, the House 
of Vettii was owned by two freedmen and, 
thanks to careful excavation, retains much 
of its structure, objects and frescos today. 
The site is really important in depicting how 
wealthy Pompeians lived, and the structure 
and layout of their residences. 





Human remains 
Thanks to Victorian-era Italian archaeologist 
Giuseppe Fiorelli's plaster casts of Pompeii’s 
victims, we have a clear and horrific picture 
of how many Pompeians lost their lives when 
Vesuvius erupted. These tormented death 
throes have become an image of Pompeii and 
draw archaeologists from around the world. 








, last 54 of Pompeii 
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BATTLE OF 
THE SOMME: 
IOU YEARS 


NORTHERN FRANGE | JULY - 16 NOVEMBER 1316 


orning on another warm summer's day on 
Northern France's front line was suddenly 
interrupted by a surge of explosions that 
seemed to make the very air pulsate. 
Detonations of explosives planted deep 
beneath the earth were the signal that the attack on 
the German lines was to begin. With shrill whistle 
blasts all along the line, the British and French 
troops headed out into no man’s land, and the 
Somme offensive began. 

Initially planned solely as a French attack, the 
Somme offensive was months in the making, and 
was intended to be Field Marshal Douglas Haig's 
decisive blow to the German lines. Haig’s aim 
was to force a rapid and devastating advance on 
the German lines, breaking through the deadlock 
of the trenches and splitting the enemy's front 
irreconcilably in two. Not only was it thought that 
this would disorganise the German troops, 
but it could also draw away crucial enemy troops 
from the French battling a German offensive in 
nearby Verdun. 

Haig devised his plans for the attack alongside 
General Sir Henry Rawlinson, who commanded the 
Fourth Army, which would form the bulk of the 
attack. Both men knew that the German defences 
would be well built up, so the miles of barbed wire, 
trench networks and bunker defences would be 
dealt with during an eight-day-long bombardment. 
It was thought this would be enough to cut the 
impassable wire, destroy the trench defences and 
crucially demoralise, if not completely obliterate, the 
German troops. 

However, the German general Erich von 
Falkenhayn had made his order clear: not one foot 
of ground should be lost. This coupled with the 




















substantial underground fortifications prepared over 
the preceding two years, using the chalky earth of 
the Somme region to burrow natural bunkers into 
the ground, meant the Germans were more than 
ready for the British. In fact, of the 1 million or more 
shells rained down across no man’s land for eight 
days, many failed to even detonate. 

When British and French troops ventured out 
towards the German lines at about 7.30am on 1 July, 
not only were the Germans waiting for them with 
machine guns ready, but miles and miles of wire 
still sat stuck in the mud in front of them. What 
was intended as a swift breakthrough and a hasty 
victory quickly turned into a battle of attrition. More 
than 20,000 British were killed on the first day, with 
many more wounded. 

Over the following four months the men of the 
British and German Empires slogged it out doggedly. 
Every slight British gain was paid for with the lives 
of thousands, while even the first introduction 
of tanks to the battlefield in September was not 
enough to secure a firm and resounding victory. By 
mid-November, the last gasp of the British offensive 
resulted in the taking of Beaumont Hamel towards 
the left wing of the line - it had been one of Haig's 
day-one objectives. 

With more than 1 million casualties from all 
sides, the Somme was a truly horrific loss to both 
armies, with only minimal successes. The objective 
of drawing German forces from the attack at Verdun 
had been achieved, but the essential and decisive 
breakthrough demanded by Haig had been a total 
failure. With December approaching, both sides were 
left with the winter to count their losses and dwell 
on one of the bloodiest and traumatic campaigns 
ever seen. 

















Battle of the Somme 


Bayonets fixed 

If any Germans remained to 
oppose the British troops, it 
was anticipated that much of 
the fighting would be up close 
and personal in the enemy 
trenches. The bayonet was a 
brutal stabbing weapon perfect 
for hand-to-hand combat. 



















Walking pace 
Soldiers were ordered to maintain a slow but — 
steady pace, rather than a sprint and a charge, 
while attacking across no man’s land. With 
heavy trenching tools in their packs, added 

to the need for a cohesive co-ordinated attack 
across miles of battlefield, the walking pace 
was deemed most effective. 





Barbed reception 
Despite a mass bombardment over the eight 
days preceding the battle, the advancing 
troops found much of the barbed wire 
protecting the enemy lines still intact. This 
meant British and French troops had to cut 
their way through to the enemy while under 
heavy fire, and many became trapped in the 
coils of biting metal. 
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British Empire 
TROOPS FOURTH 
ARMY, .300,000 
ARTILLERY 1,800 


TANKS 22 
(WORKING) 


DOUGLAS HAIG. 
LEADER 


The dogged field marshal had a plan 
for the Somme, and was determined 
to see it through. 

Strengths His incorporation of 
new technology, as well as his 
formidable experience. 

Weakness Persistence with 

clearly failing tactics, resulting in 
huge casualties. 





MARK ITANK 
KEY UNIT 


These ‘land ships’ were a new and 
terrifying weapon on the battlefield. 
Strengths Armour was 
impenetrable to normal gunfire, 
good for Allied morale. 
Weakness Slow, unreliable and 
impossible to manoeuvre flexibly. 





x = - . 
18-POUND ARTILLERY 
KEY WEAPON 

The workhorse of the British 
bombardment. 

Strengths Very good range and 
precise accuracy. 


Weakness Many of the shells fired 
did not detonate. 


Seen 























Heavy bombardment 

In order to cut the barbed wire around the 
defences, as well as destroy trenches and crush 
German morale, British and French artillery pummels 
the enemy lines for eight days leading up to the day 
of the main offensive. More than 1,800 howitzers, 
field guns, trench mortars and heavy guns take part 
in this huge bombardment, however, unknown to 
the generals, much of the enemy wire remains 
intact and the Germans simply wait underground 
for the bombing to cease. 


Hawthorn Redoubt 
detonates 


At about 7.30am on 1 July, the main attack is begun 
with a series of mine detonations beneath the 
German lines. The largest of these is under the 
Hawthorn Redoubt, a German fortification, which 
is triggered ten minutes earlier than the rest. The 18 
tons of explosive creates a crater 30 metres deep. 


The advance begins 
The British troops advance out of the 
trenches carrying with them their rifles, 
boards to cross the German trenches and 
heavy trenching tools. The Germans emerge 
from their bunkers and open fire with their 
machine guns on the advancing troops. The 
British attack is stalled, while to the south 
the French advance is more successful. With 
their bombardment beginning mere hours 
before the attack, the Germans are less 
prepared for the French sector's attack. 


Tragic slaughter 

The British army suffers 
58,000 casualties during the first day 
of the battle, for the most part cut 
down by the well-prepared German 
machine guns. Few gains are made 
on this day, but the French 6th 
Army manages to take some of its 
first objectives, having been more 
successful in its opening advance. 


GERMAN 
TRENCHES TAKEN 


The first line of enemy 
trenches are taken by 


Slow progress 

The tough German 
commander Max von Gallwitz is 
put in command of the German 


Tank offensive 


Tanks are used for the first time in 
the Great War, during an attack on 
German lines spanning 12 kilometres 
on 15 September, at Flers-Courcelette. 





General Rawlinson’s 
Fourth Army on 11 


July, however, German 
reinforcements are soon 
on their way from the 
nearby Verdun front. 


front-line defence on 19 July and 
the reorganised German army is 
able to hamper British gains with 
counterattacks. Pozieres is taken 
by two Australian divisions on 23 
July and by the end of the month 
the line has advanced, but few of 
the primary objectives have yet 
been taken. 


Only about 50 ‘land battleships’ are 
available for use and several break 
down before even reaching the front 
line, leaving just 22 to rumble towards 
the German positions during this fresh 
push. Though many German soldiers 
are rattled by the sight of the tanks, 
the overall attack begins to falter 

and is halted on 22 September, with 
limited territorial gains. 


Battle of the Somme 


THE OFFENSIVE 
COMES TO AN END 


After the attack at 
* \ Beaumont Hamel, the 
hy + Somme campaign 
=| finally stutters 
SK b>) toahalt on 18 
Ee ae ih % » November. With 
ee | 620,000 estimated 
© ©9) British and French 
, See) casualties, and 



















German, the 
lines have 
advanced only 
12 kilometres. 


THE BRITISH CRAWL FORWARD Final attack 


With winter fast approaching, which 


Over the next month, attacks at Morval, would spell the end of any effective attacks, the 
‘ ‘ last offensive effort of the Somme campaign 
Thiepval Ridge, Ancre Heights and sees the British advance on Beaumont Hamel, 
others achieve small gains into October, near the Ancre river. Beginning with artillery 
: bombardments, the British Fifth Army attack on 
Payilg for each trench and each 13 November. In some areas, the attack is a great 
advance with heavy casualties on both success, with many German prisoners taken, but 


sides The French likewise advance their the poor conditions soon take their toll on the 


British, and the attack is halted with only some 


lines in the south. of the initial objectives taken. 
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German Empire 
TROOPS 9 DIVISIONS, 
TOTALLING C.90,000 





GENERAL ERIGH VON 
FALKENHAYN 
LEADER 


A seasoned soldier and politician 
with a mind for defence. 
Strengths His preparations in 
building solid defences at the 
Somme battlefield. 

Weakness A determination to not 
concede any ground resulted in 
heavy German losses. 





MACHINE-GUN TEAMS 
KEY UNIT 


Sending a deadly hail of bullets 
across the battlefield in very 
quick succession. 

Strengths Devastating to the 
opposing infantry. 

Weakness Hard to redeploy and 
would overheat with use. 
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GEWEHR 98 CARBINE 
KEY WEAPON 


The staple weapon of the German 
army, ideal for the trench warfare of 
World War I. 

Strengths A five-round clip and 
accurate up to 2,000 metres. 
Weakness Long build of the 

barrel was unsuitable for close- 
quarters shooting. 


©Alamy; Corbis; Sayo Studio 
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Death & Disaster 


vay Twellen’s Houdbools 


riginating in central Asia, the Black Death 
has travelled along the Silk Road and hit 
central Europe at rapid and unstoppable 
speed. By June 1348, it has reached 
England, which is in the process of evolving 
into a formidable power. However, the country 
is completely unprepared for the disease. 
Medical knowledge is minimal and rulers have 





WHERE TO STAY 


There is no single safe place to stay to escape 
the disease. If just one person brings the 
plague to even the most remote of villages, 

it can devastate it in a matter of weeks. The 
geographical spread of the disease is fairly 
even all over England, but survivors are often 
those in higher society who are able to escape 
as soon as the plague hits. It's a good idea to 
avoid squalid and dirty places and stick to 
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no idea where the illness has come from or 
how it is spreading. In a time when religious 
fervour is rampant, people have looked to the 
heavens for an answer, and their faith in the 
church has been rocked after receiving none. 
With no way of fighting it, the plague has 
spread rapidly, and within a year has covered 
the country, wiping out half of the population. 


UR 
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isolated rural manor houses. The plague will 
spread rapidly in large cities like London, and 
also places with continental links, such as East 
Anglia. It is advisable to find a way into places 
like Hartlebury Castle in Worcestershire. The 
estate only has a 19 per cent mortality rate, 

far lower than the average, and the castle is 

a heavily fortified manor house, perfect for 
keeping plague-ridden peasants away. 


« DEATH 


Dos & Don'ts 
Keep yourself clean, healthy 
and fit. The plague strikes 


those at their most frail - if 


you stay in good health, you're more 
likely to be spared. 


Look out for symptoms. 
Black spots on the skin, 
buboes in the groin, neck and 


armpit, a fever and vomiting blood are 
all telltale signs you have the plague. 


Make sure you're ready to 
leave at a moment's notice. 


The quicker you can escape 
when the plague hits, the better your 
chances of survival. 


Keep your spirits up. Plague- 
tidden Medieval Europe is one 
of the worst places to be in 


history, but those who survive will live 
well into their 70s and 80s. 


Go near London for any 
[x] reason. It is a breeding 

ground for filth, disease and 
death. It's just not worth the risk. 


Prescribe to any of the 
whacky cures or 
preventions offered by 


plague doctors. None of them work. 


Pay your respects to the 
[x] dead. Many bodies are left to 

rot in houses, and those that 
are disposed of are done so crudely. 


Bother trying to escape to 
[x] elsewhere in Europe. 

Virtually the entire continent 
is ravaged, and some European 


countries, like France, Spain and Italy, 
are suffering worse than England. 








WHO TO BEFRIEND 


Nobody has the answer to rid England of 

the plague, so looking for a cure is hopeless. 
However, a particular class of people appear 
to be far less susceptible to it than others - 
the rich. Only one member of the royal family 
- Edward III's daughter, Joan - will be claimed 
by the plague, and she will be in France at 
the time. Befriending a king can be difficult, 
but not impossible. Your best option is to 

get in with members of the king's council, 
like chief justice William de Shareshull. Be 
careful though - being close to the king 
doesn't guarantee survival. When the plague 
reappears in 1361, many of Edward's trusted 
earls and captains will succumb to it. 


Extra tip: In such a religious society, 
many people will rush to the clergy for 
advice. The monasteries will fill up with 
sick people and those who care for them 
will be ravaged by the disease. Because of 
their contact with the sick, the clergy will 


WHO TO 
AVOID 


The main way to 
escape the plague is 
simply to avoid those 
who are afflicted 

with it. The sad but 
true reality is that 
these people are often 
very old, young or 
poor. Peasants have 

a tendency to huddle 
together in confined 
dirty spaces, causing 
the plague to spread 
rapidly among them. In 
fact, the plague will kill 
so many peasant serfs 
that there simply won't 
be enough of them left 
to work the land. Those 
few that do survive 
will be in a position 


suffer horrific losses, and monasteries 
and convents will be deserted en masse. 
Although these members of the church 
may seem to offer comfort, you're best to 
stay away from them and avoid getting 
swept up in the religious fervour. 


Helpful Skills Framing 


There isn’t much you 
can do if you catch the 


plague, but these skills will 


to demand more for 
their labour, and this 
increased sense of 
importance will lead 
to the peasant revolt 
in 1381. 


As a result of so many peasants dying, the fields 
have been left untilled and people face starvation. 
Being able to provide for yourself will ensure your 


certainly aid your survival 


in Medieval England 


FIG.o€ 
Medical 


Although Medieval medicine 
won't allow you to develop 
antibiotics to fight the disease, 
any basic modern medical 
knowledge is sure to be of 
benefit to you and others. 


Construction 

The plague has claimed 

many talented craftsmen, and 
construction projects have been 
halted. Anyone with these skills 
is in high demand and assured a 


belly stays full. 
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Death & Disaster 


The Ancient 
Egyptians 
worshipped more 
than 1,400 gods 
and goddesses 
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It was home to a thriving civilisation, but it was 
in the land beyond the grave that the Egyptians 
believed they truly came to life 


eneath the burning hot sands of the 
Eastern Desert lie the remains of one of 
the greatest civilisations the world has ever 
seen. The Ancient Egyptians flourished 
along the banks of the River Nile between 
the third and first millennia BCE, with an empire 
that stretched as far north as modern-day Syria 
and as far south as Nubia in northern Sudan. 
These people led rich lives. The fertile soil 
gave rise to a thriving agricultural society that 
developed some of the most advanced farming 
techniques of the ancient world. Their building 
projects were unparalleled, and they forever 
altered the Egyptian skyline with their towering 
temples and imposing pyramids. Their armies 


were undefeated, their science was revolutionary, 
and their art provided a blueprint for the 
Renaissance masters. 

But it was in death that the Egyptians believed 
they truly lived. Their faith in the afterlife was 
unshakeable, but entry was not guaranteed. The 
spirit of the dead would first have to navigate 
through a perilous underworld, battling gods, 
monsters and gatekeepers until it reached the Hall 
of Judgement. Here, it would be brought before 
42 divine judges, to whom it would have to prove 
its worthiness for the afterlife. If successful, the 
spirit could then proceed to the Weighing of the 
Heart ceremony. Its heart, which contained a 
record of all its good and bad deeds, was weighed 


against the feather of the goddess Mavat. If the 
heart was heavier, it was thrown to the crocodile- 
headed demoness Ammut and the soul was cast 
into the darkness. If the scales balanced, the soul 
could pass on to the Field of Rushes - a heavenly 
reflection of life on Earth. 

With so much to compete with in death, the 
Ancient Egyptians spent their lives preparing for 
it. As well as trying to avoid sin, funerary items 
were purchased, coffins were commissioned 
and tombs were built, many of which were 
more elaborate than their own homes. But the 
preparation of the body after death itself may be at 
the centre of our enduring fascination with death 
in Ancient Egypt. 
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Death & Disaster 


Mummification 


The gory embalmment process was perfected until it was able to produce mummies that would last for eternity 


Eternal life wasn't just about preserving the spirit. 
The deceased's body also had to preserved, as the 
Ancient Egyptians believed the soul (ba) and life 
force (ka) had to return to it regularly to survive. To 
prevent the body decaying, it underwent a lengthy 
and gruesome mummification process. Developed 
and refined over millennia, it allowed Ancient 
Egypt to produce some of the best-preserved 
mummies in the world, and we can now gaze upon 
the faces of men, women and children almost 
exactly as they were more than 2,000 years ago. 
The first mummies in Egypt date back to 
approximately 3500 BCE. Before that time, all 
citizens regardless of social status were buried in 
desert graves, which allowed natural preservation 
to occur through dehydration. An artificial method 
known as embalmment was then 
developed that would ensure 
even better preservation and 
allow bodies to be kept within 
tombs. The most complicated 








01. Purify the body 
Before the embalming process “= 
can begin, the body is washed ay 
in water from the Nile and 


palm wine. . 
vad 4 
‘ = ae 
02. Remove the 
internal organs 


A small incision is made 

in the left side of the 

body and the liver, lungs, 

intestines and stomach 

are removed. They are ‘ 
then washed and packed a 
in natron before being 
placed in canopic jars. 
The heart is left in the 
body as it is believed eS: 
to be the centre of 

intelligence, and will be 

needed in the afterlife. 
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03. Discard the brain 

A rod is inserted through the nostril 
into the skull and used to break apart 
the brain so that it can drain out of 
the nose. The liquid is then thrown 
away as it is not thought to be useful. 
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mumumification process was developed in about 
1550 BCE, and is considered the best method 

of preservation. With this method, the internal 
organs were removed, the flesh dehydrated, and 
then the body was wrapped in linen strips. This 
was an expensive process that took about 70 days 
to complete, so only the very rich could afford 

it. Working class people were treated with an 
alternative method of preservation that involved 
liquidising the internal organs with cedar tree oil, 
draining them out through the rectum and then 
placing the body in a salty substance called natron 
to dehydrate it. 

Embalming took place in the Red Land, a desert 
region away from the heavily populated areas 
and with easy access to the Nile. 
Upon death, the body would 
be carried to the Ibu, or the 
‘Place of Purification’, 





05. Stuff the body 
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make it look lifelike. 


04. Leave to dry 
The body is stuffed and covered 

with natron, a type of salt, which will 
absorb any moisture. It is then left for 
AO days to dry out. 


Once again, it is washed in water 
: from the Nile and covered with oils to 

help the skin stay elastic. The natron 

is scooped out and the body is then 
“||. stuffed with sawdust and linen to 


where it would be washed in river water. It 

was then taken to the per-nefer, or ‘house of 
mumumification’, which was an open tent to allow 
for ventilation. Here it was laid out on a table ready 
to be dissected by the embalmers. These men 
were skilled artisans who had a deep knowledge 
of anatomy and a steady hand. They were also 
often priests, as performing religious rites over the 
deceased was an equally important part of the 
embalming process. The most experienced priest 
carried out the major parts of mummification, like 
the wrapping of the body, and wore a jackal mask 
as he did so. This symbolised the presence of 
Anubis, god of embalming and the afterlife. 

















Death in Ancient Egypt 


The Egyptian embalmer's guide to amulets 


These charms were placed between the mummy's layers of linen, but what did each one do? 


TP @ ff ee feeH 


The Heart WWD eile wy Cop) Cre TheHeadrest The Collar ThePapyrus The Two TheSerpent TheFrog 
This protectedthe OfIsis This represented According to the This was placed Sceptre Fingers This was placed BUR eri (-a 16! 
tla eael Care| Knots were fal-Med-laycore) (Kol Book ofthe Dead, onthemummy’s  =Thepapyrusplant Placedneartothe | anywhereon to contain the 

to be the most regularly used as Osiris, the god ifplacedunderthe neckandallowed _ represented incision through the body and powers of Hecet, 
important organ. amulets as it was Aras Tice em eT Le L Ta Ceh wie eV AIIGeeeLL| which the organs prevented the spirit the frog-headed 
The underside was _ believed they It was wrapped provided physical _itsbandagesinthe resurrection. It MTN SO\(\e from being bitten goddess of life 
often inscribed boundandreleased closetothespine comfort forthe Elaca lice was believed to these may have by snakes in the ETae-lati LAVA 

with spells fromthe magic. Theywere  andenabled the deceased and givethedeadthe | beenintendedto —_ underworld. When placed on 
BookoftheDead _—saidtoprotectthe mummy tosit up also prevented energy and vitality ‘hold’ the incision the mummy, it 
tae OLU CRT) ORM em CULL LUAU Le them from being to survive the sealed and prevent Molto ll loam) 
spiritnavigatethe | andwereplacedon ensuring its (al<ferJo)i 1-16 terrifying ordeals of evil spirits from be brought back 
underworld. Lian -ta.@ resurrection. the underworld. entering the body. to life. 
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' 08. Say a 
& prayer iy 
kes A priest reads spells pte 
{ } out loud while , 
bh i 6 the body is being Mr 
4 . i wrapped in order to Via =! 
a “a . ward off evil spirits. He | peat y 
& 07. Add amulets a. will often wear a mask | 
. Charms called amulets are of Anubis - the god jj 
placed in between the layers associated with the Y 
to protect the body during its embalming process 
journey to the afterlife. and the afterlife. 
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The Ancient Egyptians believed that many 
of their gods and goddesses could live on Earth 
in animal form. The god Amun could take the 
form of a goose or ram, the god Thoth could 
~~ be an ibis or baboon, and the goddess Bastet 
took the form of a cat. These animals were 
. treated like deities, and when they died, they 
ICRU ALi em Um CMB LUTE Cem ad 
Late Period (661-332 BCE), animal mummies 
in strips of linen, then the fingers and is Peed CoM by coder 
aes : use as offerings. X-rays reveal that the 
pp ' 1 toes. The arms and legs are wrapped : 
re , nt See animals were clearly bred for the purpose 
j separately before being tied together. : z 
Liquid resin is used as glue. and some were Cy sued Many 
of the mummies that survive today 
contain only tiny fragments of bone, 
or are entirely empty, suggesting 
that demand for these 
Reece R CMa tN 
outstripped supply. 





y 06. Wrap in linen 


First, the head and neck are wrapped 












Death & Disaster 


Burial The Ancient Egyptians’ resting place could be 
nothing short of what they experienced in life 


Long before their deaths, wealthy Egyptians built tomb, which was either below ground or within a 
luxurious tombs for themselves and filled them mastaba or pyramid. Also present were two women 
with objects that would protect and assist them called kites whose job was to mourn overtly and 
in the afterlife. This ranged from simple items like inspire others to do the same. As in other ancient 
bowls, combs and clothing to chariots, furniture, cultures, remembrance of the dead ensured their 
weapons and jewellery. The treasures found in survival in the afterlife, and a great showing of grief 
Ancient Egyptian tombs are among some of the at a funeral was thought to help the deceased's 
most valuable in the world, and show that status cause in the Hall of Judgement. 
symbols were considered just as important On arrival at the burial site, a priest 
for the afterlife as they had been on / ts performed a ritual known as the 
Earth. Food was also stored in the Tombs Opening of the Mouth ceremony. 
tomb and left as offerings after the p The mummy was propped upright 
tomb had been sealed in order to contained \\ while spells were uttered and a 
sustain the life force (ka) - one of everything ceremonial blade pressed against 
the five elements that made up needed in the the mouth (to allow it to breathe, 
the human soul. Even depictions ‘ : : / eat and drink), eyes (to allow it 
of food painted onto the walls of afterlife, Hate lbleltals to see) and limbs (to allow it to 
the tomb were believed to provide toilets move). Food and gifts that would 
nourishment for the dead. . assist the spirit in the afterlife were 
The day of burial was when the . ~ then offered and a funerary banquet 
deceased moved from the world of the was held. Finally, the coffin was carried into 
living to the world of the dead. Both poor and rich the tomb, where royal mummies would be placed 
were given a ceremony of some kind, as it was within a stone sarcophagus. This was intended to 
considered essential in order for the spirit to pass to _ provide an extra layer of protection against grave 
PCr tean tear the afterlife. Wealthy and royal Egyptians received —_ robbers, who were rife in the Nile valley. Spells and 
inside a tomb in the an elaborate funeral, during which a procession of prayers were recited, and then the tomb sealed, 
EOE TOSS mourners and dancers accompanied the coffin toa never to be opened again... or so they hoped. 
























Mummy of a man ‘ 
who lived during the 
Ptolemaic Period 
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” Shabti 


These figurines were buried alongside the dead, 
and were believed to act as servants in the afterlife. 
They could be made of wood, clay or stone and were 
often quite small, although earlier life-sized models 
have been found. Many of them are depicted carrying 
, My hoes and baskets, as Ancient Egyptians believed 
; that in the afterlife they would be allocated a 
yom aR UCM ALA ell eRe UR eRCUEITe| 
maintain. Over 1,000 of them were found in #] 
pharaoh Taharqa's tomb alone, making 
them one of Ancient Egypt's most 
common artifacts. 


1. Objects for 
the afterlife 
Once the body had been wrapped in 
layers of linen, items like jewellery 
and daggers were placed on the 
mummy for use in the afterlife. A 
scarab amulet was hung from the 
neck to help guide the soul during 


the Weighing of the Heart ceremony. 


Left: Tutankhamun's ‘ane as it | 
was discovered in 1922 . 
Right: The Sarcophagus of Meee =) 
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2. Cartonnage case 
After mummification, a cartonnage 
case was created. This was formed 
around a straw and mud core to 
which plaster and linen bandages 
soaked in resin or animal glue was 
applied, similar to papier maché. 


Once it set, the case was split open, 


the stuffing removed and the body 
placed inside. 
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Decoration 
Another cartonnage case was 
added and then a layer of plaster or 
gesso - made from resin and chalk 
powder - was painted over the top. 
Natural dyes like indigo, madder 
and ochre were used to create 
intricate designs on the cartonnage, 
particularly depictions of the god of 
the underworld, Osiris. 
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4. Wooden coffin 
Finally, the body was placed in an 
anthropoid wooden coffin. Those 
of royalty may have been painted 
with gold leaf and decorated with 
precious jewels. A death mask made 
of cartonnage, wood or precious 
metals was placed on the head of 
the deceased to ensure that its soul 
could recognise its body. 
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SERRA 


The tales of ten men and women who miraculously beat the 
odds or sacrificed it all on a cold April night in 1912 


espite the common misconception, RMS 

Titanic was never called ‘unsinkable’ 

in the run up to its maiden voyage. In 

SicleLam le VeclOM ROD Ole -VACcyMnU Nom DO Nan aTs4 

that it became known as such. It was 
‘practically unsinkable’, but so was every 
other luxury liner of the period. These ships 
just didn’t sink - that was the end of it - and 
there was nothing special about Titanic in this 
regard. It was because of this general attitude 
of superiority over the sea that Titanic carried 


Joseph's daughter, 
Louise, became one of 
the oldest survivors 
of the Titanic disaster, 
dying in 1998 aged 87 


Us 


only enough lifeboats for half of the passengers 
on board, and none of the crew members were 
trained in how to conduct an evacuation. The 
officers, later criticised for releasing lifeboats half 
full, simply had no idea how many people could 
safely board the boats. Nobody had the slightest 
notion that the ship would, or even could, sink. 
With no procedures in place to protect 
them and a ship completely unprepared for 
evacuation, when Titanic hit an iceberg on 
12 April 1912, those on board had to fend for 


themselves. For some, death was inevitable, but 
for others it was a noble choice - such as the 
devoted wife who refused to leave her husband, 
and the band that played until the final 
moment. In less than three hours, hundreds of 
lives were changed, and more were ended. From 
jolcvavaNl acim Nenvenlicse-VelecmComanlellucoeenl IN e)erevi Kase 
every man, woman and child on board had a 
life, a story and a destiny. Their tales of heroism, 
sacrifice and survival have intrigued people for 
more than 100 years; these are just ten of them. 


Joseph Laroche 


SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER, 1886-1912 
Titanic’s forgotten black hero 


® 


Although Laroche was an educated man 
with an engineering degree, he struggled 
to find work because of rampant racism 


in France. So to pay for his daughter's 
medical bills, Laroche made the decision 
to return to his native Haiti with his family 
of two daughters, and another child on the 
way. The family first planned to travel on SS 
France, but changed their tickets to Titanic 
when they discovered they would not be 
able to dine with their children. 
When Titanic struck the iceberg, Laroche 
quickly became aware that something was 





wrong. He woke his wife, Juliette, then put 
as many of their valuables as he could carry 
in his pockets. With their young daughters 
still sleeping, Laroche and Juliette carried 
the girls up to the deck. Joseph led his 
pregnant wife and daughters to a lifeboat, 
possibly lifeboat 8, safely, however, he could 
not follow them. Sadly, no more of Joseph's 
story is known. He died in the sinking and 
his body was never recovered. However, 

his wife and children survived, and Juliette 
went on to have a baby boy that she named 
Joseph in her late husband's honour. 
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“For some, death was inevitable, 
but for others it was a noble choice 
- such as the devoted wife who 
refused to leave her husband” 
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Life on board 





Ida & Isidor 
Straus 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS, 
1845-1912/1849-1912 


The couple that refused 
to be separated 


—— () —— 


Ida and Isidor had always been a close couple. 
Isidor was often called abroad to travel as part 
of his role as a US representative for New York, 
or in his position as co-owner of department 
store Macy's, and he was constantly 
exchanging letters with his devoted wife. The 
couple had spent the winter together in Europe 
and found their way on to Titanic due to a coal 
strike in England. 

When Titanic hit the iceberg, Ida and 
Isidor were both offered a place on a lifeboat, 
however, Isidor declined as there were still 
women and children on board. Despite his 
urges for his wife to climb in, she refused to 
leave without him, stating: “We have lived 
together for many years. Where you go, I go.” 
Upon witnessing this display of affection, a 
survivor, Colonel Archibald Gracie IV, offered 
to help them onto a lifeboat together, but Isidor 
firmly said: “I will not go before the other men.” 
Aged 67, Isidor believed that the younger men 
should be saved before himself. Ida made sure 
her maid was safely on a lifeboat, and handed 
over her fur coat saying that she would not be 
needing it. As the lifeboat lowered, those inside 
witnessed the couple standing arm and arm 
on the deck in “a most remarkable exhibition 
of love and devotion.” Both died when the ship 
sank, and the couple’s memorial service in 
New York was attended by 40,000 people. 
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the dedicated wife called The 
Titanic’s Disaster became 
popular after the sinking 
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Life on board Titanic was very different depending on 
which number was on your ticket 


Only the elite could afford to travel 
first class on Titanic, and some 

of the richest people in the world 
were on board. Politicians, bankers, 
oYUTSH gt Tn T-10N- Ae MULTI BVA LTE 81 
travelled first class, and were often 
accompanied by maids and valets. 


The first-class dining room ran the 
entire width of the ship, with room 
for 500 people whose seats were 
assigned. Dinner was a major event, 
with a bugle sounded to signal dinner 
hour. There was a huge choice of food 
with ten to 14 courses. 


Every first-class room was carefully 
constructed with a variety of styles, 
from Italian Renaissance to Regency 
and Louis XVI. The promenade suites 
had their own private deck, two 
bedrooms, two wardrobe rooms, a 
private bath and a sitting room. 


First-class passengers enjoyed a 

wide variety of amenities including a 
heated swimming pool, gymnasium, 
barber shop, a host of restaurants 
and cafes and their own enclosed 
promenade decks. Stewards were 
always available to fulfil any requests. 


First-class ticket holders wanted 

for nothing - they could read in 

the library, use the squash court or 
develop photographs in a dark room. 
Many first-class passengers also 
brought pets with them, and two 
dogs were saved during the sinking. 


PS eiere rem ilo <-m ee) ar- YAAK} 
between £30 and £870, an average 
of $70,000 today. Although 
passengers had many amenities, they 
came at a price - it cost four shillings 
to use the Turkish baths and one 
shilling for the gymnasium. 


The equivalent of the modern middle 
class; professors, clergymen, tourists 
and authors travelled in second class. 
These people likely usually travelled in 
bile) mel cen (eRe OREO 
liner, second class was close to first 
class on other liners. 


Second class served four courses - 
soup, a fish course, main meal and 
dessert. A menu discovered after 
the sinking offered clear soup, baked 
haddock, curried chicken with rice, 
spring lamb, roast turkey, plum 
pudding, wine jelly and ice cream. 


Because it was a luxury ship, second- 
class accommodation on Titanic was 
very similar to first-class cabins on 
other ships at the time. There were 
loY-iaNV-l-ln may eM 1aCe Coleman MLN 
each room and they were fitted with 
mahogany furniture. 


Life in second class was nowhere 
in-rc]me- 4 -1an 0) ke e-em 
but passengers were provided 

with a smoking room and a library. 
Passengers also had promenade 
space on the aft of the boat deck to 
take some air. 


PNCAY (lea dae] MSA) 
with books from the library and 
walks on the promenade, second- 
class passengers could enjoy music 
courtesy of the ship's orchestra, 
which played in the second-class 
lounge and dining saloon. 


Tickets cost between £13 and £79, 
about $1,300 today. The difference 
in price was dependant on where 
the passenger boarded the ship. 
Southampton, England, was the first 
stop, followed by Cherbourg, France, 
and finally Queenstown in Ireland. 











Those in third class were mostly 
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ticket. Some were single passengers 
hoping to make a new life, and there 
NV1k-Mr-l OM UT TaN Anne) Aa -LeM Lda ent (e (ka) 
planning to meet with their husbands 
in the USA as well as families. 


Breakfast, dinner, tea and a late 
supper were offered to steerage 
Passengers. Common foods included 
gruel, biscuits, coffee, bread, roast 
pork, soup and tea. The dining 

hall could fit 470 people, meaning 
fey - aoc] CoM oA oo 


The accommodation was far better 
on Titanic for third-class passengers 
than on other ships. However, it was 
cramped. Cabins had four or six beds, 
while dormitories had up to eight 
bunks. Third-class passengers had a 
health inspection prior to boarding. 


A general room for meeting and 
talking was available for use. There 
was also a smoking room, and 
steerage passengers could use the 
Well deck at the stern of the ship. 
Third-class toilets, unlike those in first 
class, automatically flushed. 


There wasn't much on board to keep 
third-class passengers entertained, so 
often they had to make their own fun. 
Children amused themselves playing 
on the deck. There was also a piano 
in the general room, but no trained 
musicians provided to play it. 


A third-class ticket cost between £7 
and £40, approximately $700 today. 
Children’s tickets cost £3, which is 
the equivalent of about $300 today. 
Some third-class tickets also included 
rail travel from the passenger's port 
of departure. 
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Sir Arthur 
Rostron 


The eoein oo ‘evened 
the ice for signs of life 


fe 

Rostron is often forgotten as a hero of the Titanic 
disaster because he wasn't on board the ship that 
night, but thanks to his efforts, some 700 lives 
were saved. After beginning his seafaring career 
aged 13, Rostron was placed in command of the 
steamship RMS Carpathia. The ship was travelling 
along its usual route between New York and 
Fiume when messages came in from the sinking 
Titanic. Rostron took immediate action, ordering 
he ship to divert its course to Titanic’s location. 

This was no small act. Multiple other ships had 
eceived the distress signal, but due to the dense 
ice, had chosen to stop for the night. Rostron 
and his crew navigated through the ice at the 
maximum speed possible, avoiding 200-foot-tall 
icebergs. Miraculously, the ship made it through 
he treacherous water, and Rostron, an extremely 
pious man, later commented: “I can only conclude 
another hand than mine was on the helm.” 

It took about three and a half hours to reach the 
adioed position, but Rostron used this time to 
prepare the ship for survivors. He ensured there 
were enough blankets, food and drink ready, as 
well as medical assistance. Thanks to his expert 
eadership and bravery, Carpathia picked up 710 
survivors. Rostron received much praise and was 
awarded a silver cup and gold medal from the 
survivors, as well as the congressional gold medal 
and an array of other awards. 





Charles Lightoller 


The officer who battled to maintain order in chaos 


Lightoller was no stranger to tragedies at sea. 

By 1895, aged 21, he had already experienced a 
shipwreck, fire at sea and a cyclone. After losing 
everything after a failed gold-prospecting venture, 
he became a hobo, riding the rails across Canada. 
By 1900, he had worked his way back home to 
England and joined the White Star Line, serving 
as Second Officer on Titanic’s maiden voyage. 


Lightoller was off duty and in his a 






pyjamas when he was woken by a 
vibration. Although he went out to 

the deck, he couldn't find anything 
wrong so returned to his cabin to : 
await orders. He lay in his bunk 

until the fourth officer informed 

him of the water seeping into 

the ship. With the fate of the \\ 
ship quickly becoming clear, he 
immediately set about organising 
evacuation on the lifeboats. 

Because of the noise and panic, 
Lightoller was forced to use hand 
signals to convey messages while 
attempting to organise boats on the port side. 
Although some of the other officers were hesitant 
about lowering the boats so soon, Lightoller was a 
veteran of a shipwreck and was eager to get them 
off as soon as possible. He persuaded as many 
women and children as possible onto the lifeboats 
and was very strict about allowing no men on 
board. He even went as far as to jump on toa 
lifeboat filled with men, threatening them with 
an unloaded pistol, shouting: “Get out of there, 
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Collapsible B was 
eventually found 
adrift by the Mackay- 
Bennett ship 
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you damned cowards! I'd like to see every one of 
you overboard!" Although this action was later 
seen as controversial, many attribute Lightoller's 
strict command and clear orders as preventing 
even more chaos and loss of life. 

Lightoller remained on board even after 
being instructed to get on a lifeboat, replying 
“not damn likely.” The officer was attempting to 


=~. launch collapsible boat B when the boat 


ws deck flooded with water. The lifeboat 
\. floated off the deck upside down 
, and Lightoller realised there was 
‘, no more he could do, so he took 
a deep breath and dived into the 
water. He attempted to swim 
away from the sinking ship but 
/ was sucked under and thrown 
against the grating of a ventilator 
shaft. Miraculously, a sudden blast 
from the boilers sent him to the 
surface and alongside collapsible boat 
» B. Lightoller climbed on the boat and 
took charge of the 30-odd men clinging 
to it. He calmed the survivors, encouraging 
them to yell “boat ahoy.” Throughout the night, 
he instructed the men to move their weight to 
keep the boat afloat. Thanks to his instruction, 
they were able to maintain this for hours, which 
prevented the men from being washed into the 
freezing depths. They were eventually rescued by 
a returning lifeboat, largely thanks to Lightoller 
blowing his whistle. When the survivors boarded 
Carpathia, Lightoller was the last one on board. 
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In Numbers 


On board the world's largest 


combined wealth of the first-class passengers 


total number of people on board 


total number of staterooms (416 first class, 162 standard 
class, 262 third class) 


1% 


Titanic was 
only carrying 
20 out of a 
possible 64 
lifeboats 
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Margaret Brown 





The unsinkable fireball that fought for survivors 


Also known as the ‘Unsinkable Molly Brown’, 
Margaret Brown was born the poor daughter 
of Irish immigrants. Although she dreamed of 
marrying a rich man, she fell in love with James 
Joseph Brown, a miner, and married him, later 
saying: “I decided that I'd be better off with a poor 
man whom I loved than with a wealthy 
one whose money had attracted 
me." The couple had two children 
and struggled with money. 
However, James eventually 
became superintendent of the 
mine and, thanks to his own 
enterprising ideas, became a 
hugely successful and wealthy 
businessman. 

Margaret had boarded Titanic 
to visit her grandchild who was 
ill in New York. It was a last-minute 
decision, and many of her family 
members were unaware she was 
actually on board. When the ship hit the iceberg, 
the energetic woman leapt into action, helping 
several women and children into the lifeboats. 
After much persuasion, she eventually climbed 
aboard lifeboat 6 and encouraged the other 
women to row it with her, working hard to keep 
their spirits up. Quartermaster Robert Hichens 
was in charge of the lifeboat and Margaret 
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reportedly clashed over the issue of going back 
for survivors. Margaret was determined to return 
for the people in the water as they still had room 
in the lifeboat, but Hichens feared that the people 
would swarm the boat and drag them down. It 
is unknown whether Margaret did manage to 
persuade him to go back or not. 
However, it was her actions 
after the tragedy that drew the 
most attention. Upon boarding 
Carpathia, she assisted survivors, 
handing out food and blankets. 
By the time the ship arrived in 
New York, she had established a 
survivors’ committee and been 
elected the chair of it, as well as 
raising $10,000 for passengers 
who had lost everything. She 
refused to leave the ship until all 
survivors had been reunited with 
friends and family or received medical 
assistance. With her sense of humour still intact, 
she wrote to her daughter: “After being brined, 
salted, and pickled in mid ocean I am now high 
and dry... I have had flowers, letters, telegrams 
from people until Iam befuddled. They are 
petitioning Congress to give me a medal... If I 
must call a specialist to examine my head it is 
due to the title of Heroine of the Titanic.” 
Margaret went on to become a fierce activist of 
women's rights and was one of the first women 
to run for Congress before females even had the 
right to vote. During World War I she established 
a relief station for soldiers and was bestowed with 
medals and honours. After her death, she became 
known as the ‘Unsinkable Molly Brown’. 





Thomas Byles 


AU elem oelocienp)ceyraleniarcs 
comfort amid the panic 
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Father Thomas Byles 
was a Catholic priest 
travelling on board 
Titanic to officiate 
the wedding of his 
younger brother. 
1 a ; On the day of the 
i. ee sinking, he preached 
ii A 7 a sermon to second 

es 7 and third-class 
passengers about their new life in the USA 
and a need for a spiritual lifeboat to avoid 
temptation. Byles was frequently seen walking 
on deck praying, and it was there that he was 
stood when the ship hit the iceberg. When 
the ship began to sink, he helped third-class 
passengers reach the deck and escape on 
lifeboats. As the situation gradually worsened, 
he moved through the panicked crowds alone, 
giving absolution and reciting the rosary to 
the trapped passengers. Twice he was invited 
on board a lifeboat, and both times he refused. 
As the passengers’ deaths became imminent, 
Byles remained by their side, comforting them 
with words of god and granting absolution 
to those who sought it. When the ship went 
down, Byles was upon it, preaching the word 
of the lord until the very end and bringing 
light to the darkest of times. 
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There are some reports that Phillips also 
managed to climb onto the collapsible 
boat, but these are unconfirmed 


Harold Bride 






as wireless officers on Titanic when it hit the 
iceberg. Bride had just woken up and was going 


shift when the collision occurred. Unusually, 
neither man felt the tremor from the 
wireless room and it wasn't until the 
captain entered and told them to 
send out a distress signal that they 
were aware of any danger. 

The two men, unaware of the 
gravity of the situation, joked 
as they sent out the distress 
call, with Bride kidding that 
Phillips should send out the 
new call ‘SOS' rather than ‘CQD’, 
as it may be his last chance to 
send it. As the situation grew 
steadily more grim, Phillips worked 
tirelessly sending distress calls out 
on the wireless, while Bride dashed 
back and forth delivering messages 
between the wireless room and captain. 
Eventually, as the power began to cut out, the 
captain told them that they had done their duty 
and were relieved. As commotion and panic 
erupted on deck, Phillips continued working 
with dogged determination, and Bride later said: 
“I learned to love him that night, and I suddenly 


Titanic’s maiden voyage was 
heavily advertised, offering 
Passengers unparalleled luxury 
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& Jack Phillips 


WIRELESS OFFICERS, 


Two men who refused to leave their posts until the end 
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Harold Bride and Jack Phillips were both working 


to relieve an exhausted Phillips from a long night 


Jack Phillips was 
just 25 when he 
died in the disaster 
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felt for him a great reverence to see him standing 
there sticking to his work while everybody else 
was raging about. I will never live to forget the 
work Phillips did for the last awful 15 minutes." 
As Phillips continued to work, Bride fetched life 
jackets for both men. However, when their 
backs were turned, a crew member 
attempted to steal Phillips’ jacket. 
Bride quickly grabbed the man, 
and Phillips knocked him out. 
As the room began to fill with 
water, they left the thief to 
his fate and raced out, finally 
abandoning their posts. At this 
point, the two officers split 
up. Bride headed towards the 
collapsible boat still on board 
and Phillips disappeared towards 
the aft. It was the last Bride would 
ever see of him. As Bride attempted 
to help free the collapsible boat, he 
was washed off the ship along with it. 
He managed to swim furiously away 
from the sinking vessel to avoid being sucked 
down, and climbed on the collapsible boat. Bride 
was eventually rescued aboard Carpathia, and 
although seriously injured, helped the ship's 
wireless officer, sending out personal messages 
from survivors until they docked. 
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Wallace 
Hartley & 
the Titanie 
band 


The final efor ane: of 
eight brave men 


The legend of the musicians on Titanic is one 

of the most well-known stories of heroism, and 
for good reason. The Titanic band featured eight 
men ranging from the age of 20 to 33, who all 
travelled in second class. Bandleader Wallace 
Hartley led them during their performances at tea 
time, Sunday services and an array of different 
occasions on board the ship, while a separate trio 
played outside the A La Carte restaurant and the 
Café Parisien. Therefore, when Hartley united the 
band on the night of the sinking, it was likely the 
first time they had all played together. 

Shortly after midnight, when the lifeboats were 
beginning to be loaded, Hartley assembled the 
band in the first-class lounge and began to play. 
His aim was to calm the passengers. When the 
majority of people moved onto the boat deck, 

and the severity of the situation became clear, 
Hartley moved his band to the deck. As the ship 
filled with water and the decks began to slant, the 
band continued to play until their final moments. 
None of the band members survived, but the 
emarkable heroism and sacrifice shown by each 
of the men entered into legend. 








T homas Andrews 
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The Te “a went ‘down wath his ship 











Andrews was responsible for overseeing the plans | covered such a vast distance that they are 


of the Olympic and the Titanic. It was Andrews impossible to track. Some passengers reported 

who recommended that the ship carry 46 seeing him throwing deck chairs into the water to 
lifeboats, rather than the 20 ultimately decided, be used for flotation devices, others give accounts 
as well as suggesting it have a double hill and of him urging passengers onto the lifeboats while 


watertight bulkheads up to B deck. Unfortunately, | some report him heading to the bridge to speak 
all these suggestions were ignored. to the captain. 

When the ship hit the iceberg, - One account of Andrews has entered 
Andrews was immediately into legend. A steward, John 
consulted. As the chief designer, “\. Stewart, said that he saw Andrews 
he was familiar with every \. standing alone in the first-class 
detail of the vessel and so \ smoking room shortly before 
was perhaps the first person the ship sunk. According to 
to understand the gravity of Stewart, Andrews was staring 
the situation. He informed } at a painting called Plymouth 
Captain Smith that the ship ! Harbour, which depicted 
sinking was a “mathematical ) the place that Titanic was 
certainty,” and it would likely expected to visit on its return 
happen within an hour. He was f voyage. He was standing alone 
also quick to warn the captain with his life jacket on a nearby 
about the shortage of lifeboats on table. Although a poignant image, 
board Titanic. we cannot be sure if this scene 
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After informing the captain of the = = actually happened, however, what we do 
dangers, Andrews immediately set about know from the countless accounts of survivors 
helping as many people as possible. He dashed is that Andrews tirelessly and selflessly attempted 
from stateroom to stateroom, instructing to help others at the expense of his own life. One 
everyone he could find to put on their life belts of the stewardesses that Andrews personally 
and go up to the deck. saved later commented that: “Mr Andrews met 

Although an abundance of survivors his fate like a true hero, realising the great danger, 
mentioned seeing Andrews during the sinking, and gave up his life to save the women and 
his actions that night were so hurried and children of the Titanic." 
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Cowards of 
Titanic 
The disaster brought out the best, 
but also the worst, of humanity 


J Bruce Ismay 
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and managing director of White 
Star Line. Of the 705 survivors, 
AMM Ma mal alleen a mena ee] 
and so attracted attention. Not only 
did he desert the ship while women 
and children were still on board, he was 
accused of leaving his wife and children to fend 
for themselves. Although reports say he helped before 
boarding, he was dubbed the ‘Coward of the Titanic’. 
J 
ge Se DTIC ited (ay 
Buckley was an Irish-born passenger 
in steerage during Titanic’s maiden 
voyage. He was on board to pursue 
a better life and more money in the 
USA. Asleep in his third-class cabin 
when the collision occurred, he forced 
his way through a locked gate and found 
a place on a lifeboat. However, when the men 
were ordered out, a woman threw her shawl over him 
and he hid under it. The trick saved his life. However, 
Buckley did not remain a coward, as he was killed helping 
wounded soldiers during World War I. 
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The story of Smith going down with 
Titanic is well known, and although 
this was a very admirable action, 
some believe blame for the disaster 
lies at his feet. The captain was aware 
that the ship was entering into dangerous 
territory, but had ignored several iceberg warnings from 
other ships and his own crew. Many believe that if he had 
called for the ship to slow down, the disaster could have 
been avoided. Reports of his actions after the sinking 
have also varied from noble to anxious and indecisive. 
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Escaping Titanic 
The likelihood of survival wasn't 
entirely down to chance 
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As the ship descended 
into the water, Joughin 
was positioned at the 
topmost part 
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Charles Joughin 


HEAD BAKER, 


1878-1956 


The baker saved by cunning, luck and a dose of alcohol 
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Joughin was no stranger to the sea, having 

embarked on his first voyage aged 11. He was a 

skilled cook and became chief baker for many 

White Star Line steamships, a role he was serving 

in on Titanic’'s ill-fated maiden voyage. When 

the ship struck the iceberg, Joughin was asleep 

in his bunk. The shock woke him and 

he soon learned that lifeboats were 

preparing to launch. Understanding 

that passengers would need 

provisions, he instructed the 

13 men working under him 

to carry four loaves each and 

load them into the boats. 
Understandably shaken, 

Joughin returned to his 

cabin and had a quick drink 

of whisky to calm his nerves. 

Then, at about 12.30am, he 

approached the boat he had 

been assigned, number 10. Joughin 

helped the women and children onto 

the lifeboat, but when it was half 

full, many were hesitant to climb in, 

believing they were safer on Titanic than in the 

perilous waters of the Atlantic. With the terrified 

crowd unable to listen to reason, Joughin marched 

down to the promenade deck, dragged them 

up the stairs and threw them into the lifeboat. 

Eventually the boat was close enough to full, but 

Joughin declined to climb on board, believing the 

sailors already there would be proficient. 





Blolttsimelod hg 
features as a character 
in the 1997 Titanic 
film, and is seen 
clinging onto the rail 


Once the lifeboat had departed, Joughin 
returned to his quarters and had another drop 
of liquor. When he re-emerged, all the lifeboats 
were gone. So Joughin went down to B-Deck 
and threw deck chairs over the side for flotation 
devices. After throwing about 50 overboard, he 

went to the pantry for a drink of water, 
but heard a loud crash. Joughin 
dashed outside and saw crowds of 
people clambering to get to the 
poop deck. The ship lurched 
and threw them into a heap, 
but Joughin kept his footing. 
He grabbed the safety rail and 
positioned himself outside 
the ship as it went down. As 
the vessel sunk, Joughin rode 
it down, clutching the rail. His 
unique position made him the 
last survivor to leave Titanic. 
As the ship hit the water, 
Joughin wasn't pulled down. In 
fact, he managed to almost step off, 
barely getting his hair wet. Joughin 
trod water for two hours until he glimpsed the 
upturned collapsible boat covered with men. 
One held his hand as he clung to the side, his 
legs submerged in the freezing water. He stayed 
afloat until they were rescued. The only injury 
he sustained was swollen feet, which many 
attributed to the alcohol he consumed, believing 
just the right amount can slow down heat loss. 
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ernobyl Disaster 











you know? 


600,000 firefighters and 
edo mopno ona eos eos 
came from across the 
Soviet Union to help 
put out the fires 
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Chernobyl Disaster 


What was it? 


On the evening of 25 April 1986, a group of engineers 

working on the number four reactor at Chernobyl 
nuclear power station began an experiment that would 
trigger a devastating accident. Chernobyl's power station, 
located in Pripyat, which is ten miles north west of the 
city of Chernobyl, had four reactors, each able to produce 
1,000 megawatts of power. But over the days that followed 
the disaster, that power would cause illness and death 
throughout Europe. 
When the experiment went wrong and a fireball flared 
up within the reactor, the heavy lid on top of it came 
off and large numbers of radionuclides escaped into the 
atmosphere, causing first the death of 32 people, then 
dozens of cases of radiation poisoning (some of which 
resulted in death). 
As the radiation spread through the wind to the rest of 
Ukraine and Belarus, Russia, France and Italy, it caused 
many more deaths and radiation-related illnesses over 
time. Thousands of people were relocated from the 
area surrounding the reactor, but many remained in 
contaminated places as the leaked radiation had been able 
to spread so far. 


@ e@ 
Why did it happen? 
The disaster was caused by two main factors. The first 
is the experiment that the technicians undertook on 
the evening of 25 April. They were trying to see whether 
the reactor's cooling pump would be able to keep working 
on low power, should the back-up electricity supply fail. 
To do this, they took the control rods (which regulate 
fission) down to 20 per cent of their normal output level. 
This proved to be dangerously low and the change was 
too fast. As a result, the reactor shut down almost entirely. 
Attempts to raise the power worked momentarily, but 
suddenly, power levels surged, causing the reactor to 
overheat, turning its coolant to steam and prompting 
the pressing of the emergency shutdown button. Two 
subsequent explosions displaced the reactor's roof, which 
was not made with reinforced concrete as is most often 
the case - and this design flaw, along with others that 
compromised safety, was the other main cause. 
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Who was involved? 


» Viktor Bryukhanov 
" 1935-present 
Bryukhanov was director of the power 
plant. He was in Kiev on 25 April 1986, 
leaving inexperienced Dyatlov to supervise. 


Anatoly Dyatlov 

1931-95 

The deputy chief engineer, he supervised 
the test, reportedly encouraging its 
continuation despite objections. 


27 APRIL 1986 27 APRIL 1986 


At about 10am, AET@U ELM elamersr ny 
helicopters are just as the radiation 
sent to begin , elena Mn ates 
dropping lead, a ase 
sand and boron on a Tel rena dna 
to the reactor in an i - : ETULtaeyale(cw oye (aNg 


Mikhail S Gorbachev 

1931-present 

Soviet leader Gorbachev was blamed by 
some who believed the government wilfully 
covered up the extent of the damage. 


attempt to quell the 4 , thought it may not 
radiation leak. = be necessary. 
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Death of a King 





Martin Luther King Jr rose from a simple Baptist 
minister to a crusader for nonviolent protest and racial 
equality, and his death resonated around the world 


he Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s - a social and 

political upheaval that changed the United States, and 

indeed the wider world - has immortalised many of 

its most famous activists. Some were radicals, urging 

African Americans to break the shackles of enforced 
segregation and create a new nation of black supremacy, while 
others preached a policy of peace, believing only diplomacy 
and reason could undo the prejudices of old. 

Martin Luther King Jr, the son of a Baptist minister and one 
of the figureheads of the Civil Rights Movement throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s, was one such peaceful individual - but 
unlike his contemporaries, his legacy owes itself as much to 
the aftermath of his death as it does the inspirational actions 
of his life. As a figure campaigning for change in a country 
struggling to shake off its divisionist traditions, King refused 
to accept the segregation that forced African Americans into 
lives as second-class citizens. 

He organised sit-ins and led rallies and protests, but always 
promoted a mantra of nonviolence - his position as a minister 


and his natural talent for public speaking made him a force of 
nature, captivating the media and befuddling both the radical 
black activists of the movement and the white traditionalists 
refusing to alter the status quo. It also made him a target. His 
life was filled with attacks and assassination attempts, but 
whether by luck or the grace of god, King survived almost 
Va ae elon 

In life, King was the voice of a new era, one that wanted 
to make all citizens equal in the eyes of god and the 
Constitution, a peaceful force in a nation ready to blow like a 
powder keg. In his later years, he was a key influence on the 
ratification of the Civil Rights Bill, which granted civil equality 
for African Americans, but his death helped secure the last 
- and perhaps the most vital - legislative change of the Civil 
Rights Movement: the Housing Act. The wave of mourning felt 
across the nation following his murder, however tragic, was 
exactly what was needed to ensure every citizen - regardless 
of colour or creed - could have a home that was protected 
from discrimination. 
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Rise to fame 












Born Michael King Jr in King Sr finds inspiration 
Atlanta, Georgia, he's the in the works of German 
middle child of Reverend theologian Martin Luther. 
Michael King and Alberta He renames himself and his 
Williams King. eldest son in tribute. 






King graduates with a BA A gifted student, King 


in Sociology. He becomes graduates at the age of 
a minister and enters the 15 and passes the entry 
Crozer Theological Seminary exam for the prestigious 
in Pennsylvania. Morehouse College. 
EE 









King joins the Montgomery _ The Southern Christian 

Bus Boycott following Rosa _ Leadership Conference is 
Parks’ arrest. Four days later, formed by King to battle 
he's elected the spokesman segregation and attain civil 
for the movement. rights for African Americans. 





King is arrested and While at a book signing, King 


sentenced to four months is stabbed in the chest by 
in prison. Presidential a mentally ill woman. He is 
candidate Kennedy helps to _ hospitalised but will make a 
remove the sentence. full recovery. 


oe 
| 









King launches the After a month of protests, 
Birmingham campaign. the Birmingham agreement 
Nonviolent protesters are is struck, enabling African 


blasted with water canons Americans to use shops and 
and arrested during sit-ins. public services. 






| 


After years as the figurehead King delivers his iconic 





of nonviolent, and more | Have A Dream speech 

importantly successful, to 250,000 activists on 

protests, King appears on the steps of the Lincoln 

the cover of Time magazine. Memorial, Washington DC. 
—— 


The Civil Rights Act is signed A day after he delivers 
into law by President Lyndon his final /’ve Been To The 
B Johnson. King and fellow = Mountaintop speech, King 
activists celebrate, but many _ is fatally shot in Memphis. 
white citizens choose to Riots and mourning engulf 
ignore the new law. the US. 
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Death of a King 








THE DAYS BEFORE (iageeaes 


As Martin Luther King Jr made the fateful steps towards the King 


that final evening in Memphis, the years-long Civil You don't become a figurehead 

Rights Movement was reaching its crescendo Sa ee uot 
nonviolent or otherwise, without 

In 1968, after more than a decade of activism, Americans. Now, King and his compatriots had making some influential foes 


true change was finally about to become a their eyes on the biggest prize of all: amending the 

















reality for African Americans living in the United Civil Rights Act of 1964. af Kelsey Hoover 
States. Despite the abolition of slavery during Despite so many years at the head of the Civil Une scm esol tA oll g 
the presidency of Abraham Lincoln, non-white Rights Movement, and legislative change very enemies, having the radical 
o ‘il ievedia halk lite f ini ti h lity for Afti A ‘ director of the FBI as one of 
citizens still lived a ha hfe, forced into segregation —_ much a reality for African Americans across ea Ree NTE 
and robbed of the equality championed in the the country, King was still leading the charge While it's not been proven that 
Constitution. Now, with spring in full swing, Martin on all fronts. In 1968, he was organising , Hoover had any objection to 
Luther King Jr and the Civil Rights Movement had _ the ‘Poor People’s Campaign’, which aimed [Ls Uist sees (eel 
: . ; ce : Rights Movement, he did attempt 
done (to some) the unthinkable: they had changed to address the serious economic deficit Meter 
the opinions of the people with power, people with __ that alienated poorer areas of society. More discovering communist spies among 
the power to change the law. importantly, it was a multicultural cause. King was UR eed 
Yet with the bill mere months away from being determined to address the poor living conditions of 
signed into law, those final days of King's life all Americans, regardless of ethnicity. 4 Governor George 
were becoming a tense affair. The movement was On 28 March, King made his first major push ; 1 ' Wallace 
splintering, with more aggressive elements, such of the campaign, directing his attention not : When George Wallace took 
as the Black Panthers group, towards Washington DC bere Ot alm 
bringing negative attention as he had in the past, but sbi fal el alerts 
NSIS NCS P : “ee brought with him an iron desire 
to the cause. Progress was towards Memphis and \ to enforce and maintain racial 
being made, but riots were the ongoing Memphis SS Ce Ca 
becoming as common as the Sanitation Strike. The , elt i DR let eo eel 
a : , in spite of King's movements, but 
peaceful protests promoted by strike - which saw 1,300 ; Rawouldirecantinietiowelinilatcnlitas 
King. Events were boiling to a black workers walk out 
crescendo point. due to dangerous working 
Of course, such a radical conditions, discrimination ' Malcolm D. ¢ 
change did not occur overnight, and the horrific deaths is shagcale Le lalla 
. > J Cy CCU Se 
but recent actions had set of two workers - was G CTE Gea ee cient 
events into an even swifter national news, and King to cS eT iam cole el 
motion. The Civil Rights bill was determined to use ’ ey 
: a ; amount of time, polarised in 
tself had llyb lled M h talyst t Liat-e =) acct OSL NYANL CLR 
for by President John F Kennedy kick start the campaign. Malcolm X struggled with King's 
in 1963 - charismatic yet ferocious in his political However, an unusual burst of riots and : Pale ei eal é 
demeanour, JFK was a force to be reckoned with, violent incidents brought the campaign P stich epee : ee aL ie 
but even he encountered considerable resistance considerable negative press, with high-ranking civil 
(and calls for a counter bill) in the Senate. His rights activist Bayard Rustin even pulling out of Stokely C ee 
assassination later that year rocked the nation, but the campaign because he felt it was too broad ees 5 reap 
it also passed the presidency to Lyndon B Johnson _and unrealistic in its goals of demanding Carnie eeetiovored one 
- aman as passionate about achieving true equality | widespread economic rejuvenation. passionate supporter of King’s 
for American citizens as his predecessor. On 3 April, King flew into Memphis Nas adie ea nts 
King followed the path of the bill with great proper in order to make a speech at the ppc Peete ens 
interest, and his presence in many of the Senate Mason Temple (the world headquarters of RUM ees MnTeltT(e] 
hearings throughout its existence bound the the Church of God in Christ) - his flight was go on to coin au ee aS 
wo together. King met with President Johnson initially delayed due to a bomb threat, but he Veal le Uh IN 
d 2 3), oe would describe as “an unfortunate 
a number of times as the bill inched towards made it in time to make the address. ehoicclofivanden 
completion. Such a realisation enabled King to The speech, I’ve Been To The Mountaintop, 
begin to focus his attention elsewhere: specifically, became one of King's most iconic and well-known ferrell Tel 
he need to improve the lives of the USA's poorest orations. “Somewhere I read of the freedom of non a een an Conn 
people and his opposition to the Vietnam War. assembly,” he declared. “Somewhere I read of f (born Joseph Waller) rejected 
By 1968, the efforts of Martin Luther King the freedom of speech. Somewhere I read Na uit ee Heat 
«st ye . instead believing that the 
Jr and the Civil Rights Movement were finally of the freedom of press. Somewhere I read Sones ea 
starting to affect the country where it mattered: that the greatness of America is the right ai D BeoteRasccsscatit arta 
in government. Three years earlier, the movement to protest for rights. And so just as I say, we . SUELO EMA aS 
: : : : ' : ‘ nation. He continued to be active 
had helped usher in the first true legislative change —_ aren't going to let dogs or water hoses turn us iniviglene protestelands nile 
for all citizens regardless of colour - the Voting Act, around. We aren't going to let any injunction . alesse ne nrsver ean tyrese 
which finally provided lawful rights for African turn us around. We are going on.” eMC nee 


in 
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KH ASSASSINATION 


rom. a simple stroll onto a motel balcony to the 4 April 1968 
flight of an unsuspecting assassin, we break 
down the murder of a civil rights icon 





























5 By April 1968, Martin Luther King 
iS Jr and the Civil Rights Movement 
~ had almost achieved all of their 

goals - the Civil Rights Act had 
been signed into law a mere two 


days earlier and the Housing Bill 
. Act, which protected the homes 
of all citizens, was coming into 
effect. Equality was fast becoming a w a a 


a reality, broadcast across the airwaves of every TV and radio 
around the world, and King remained the triumphant face of a = 

peaceful activism in defiance of age-old tensions and domestic a WI 
uncertainty. And so, with victory all but certain, King travelled 
to Memphis for his last push to the mountaintop. 


Memphis, 
TENNESSEE 
e 











(30 
Earlier in the day, ex-convict James Earl Ray 
had used local news reports and newspapers to 
determine where King would be staying. At about 
3.30pm, he rents room 5B in the run-down Bessie 
Brewster boarding house, situated across the street from 
the Lorraine Motel. Ray then heads out and purchases a pair 
of binoculars for $41.55 from a local store, and returns to 
the room to watch from his vantage point at the boarding 
house. He uses a spot in the communal bathroom as a 
sniping position and waits for King to appear. 





















CU 
(Gans 


It's a balmy evening in 
Memphis Tennessee and 
Martin Luther King Jr, key 
members of his entourage and a large 
contingent of the movement are 
staying in the birthplace of rock and roll 
following King's delivery of the iconic 
I've Been To The Mountaintop speech 
at the Mason Temple the day before. 
King is staying at the Lorraine Motel, a 
two-storey building on Mulberry Street 
in downtown Memphis. A popular choice 
for King when staying in Bluff City, he 
has just finished getting ready for a 
dinner with local minister Billy Kyles. 





































tons 


y With his single shot striking true, James Earl 

/ Ray begins preparing to leave. He places his 
high-velocity rifle, binoculars, a small radio 

and a newspaper into a box and wraps it in an old 
green blanket. Mulberry Street and the surrounding area 
has already descended into chaos. The shot was loud and 
everyone knows King is staying across the street. Ray places 
the bundled box outside the Canipe's Amusement Store 
next to the boarding house. He quickly walks to his nearby 
car, a white Mustang, and drives away as police arrive. 


(oan 
Booked into room 306, King has just finished 
shaving (he’s running late due to an animated 
conversation with minister Kyles). A group of civil 
rights members (James Bevel, Chauncey Eskridge, 
Jesse Jackson, Hosea Williams, Andrew Young and the driver 
Solomon Jones Jr) are waiting out front in a white Cadillac. 
Wiping away the shaving powder, King steps out onto the 
balcony. A single shot rings out; it strikes King through the 
cheek. Kyles is halfway down the stairs outside when he 
hears the shot and rushes back to King's room. 























The weapon 


Within a few minutes of the shot being fired on that fateful 
evening in 1968, Memphis police found a Remington 760 
‘Gamemaster' (a high-velocity rifle), several unspent rounds 
and a number of other effects wrapped up in a bundle. 
Interestingly, the rifle was not found at a vantage point - 
instead it was discovered abandoned outside the Canipe's 
Amusement Store across the street from the Lorraine Motel 
where King was staying. However, FBI and local police reports 
differ on whether the rifle was actually the one used to kill, 
with some suggesting the bullet recovered from King’s body 
was incompatible with the purported murder weapon. 
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JAMES EARL RAY 
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CRIMINAL RECORD 


CAUTION 





What 
was Ray’s 


motivation? 


Ray had racist 
beliefs 


While he was born in Illinois, Ray 

and his family eventually relocated to 
Bowling Green, Missouri - a city with a 
considerable Ku Klux Klan presence. Drawn 
in by the radical yet influential views of the 
KKK, Ray reportedly embraced its racist 
views at a young age - it's these views, 
tempered by a life of poverty and crime, 
that may have driven Ray to kill one of the 
most prominent African Americans in the 
country’s history. 


He was, and 
always had been, 
a poor man 


Some believe that one of Ray's motives for 
the killing may have been purely financial. 
He'd been born into poverty and had 
struggled on the breadline for most of his 
life. Unable to find success in education, 
Ray's youth and subsequently adulthood 
spiralled into a mixture of petty crime and 
prison spells. There's a possibility that the 
ANAL alts Cle)! Mra pel elel Comet 
adamant had hired him to carry out the 
assassination - could have paid him to take 
the shot. 


He wanted the 
infamy 


For most of his life, Ray had lived 

in inherent obscurity. Born into a life 
of abject poverty with little aptitude for 
education, Ray found a sense of twisted 
purpose and confidence as a criminal. 
There's a possibility that Ray, knowing the 
global media attention the death of King 
would garner, wanted the macabre celebrity 
status being an assassin would bring. 
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With the country in a state of shock and national 
mourning, the attention of the world turned to the man 


who took the fatal shot 


Within moments of unleashing the bullet that 
would take Martin Luther King Jr's life, James Earl 
Ray packed his rifle and other effects into a box, 
wrapped it in an old cloth and fled the boarding 
house he'd been using to stalk the outspoken 
minister. Dumping the bundled box outside a 
nearby amusement arcade, Ray had run to his 
white Mustang and sped out of Memphis as King 
lay dying on the first floor of the Lorraine Hotel. 

In the days that followed, Ray acquired a 
Canadian passport under the false name of Ramon 
George Sneyd and took shelter in the city of 
Ontario. The FBI issued a warrant for his arrest, 
adding him to their notorious Most Wanted list 
while also putting an APB out on all of his known 
aliases. Two months later, on 8 June, while he 
was attempting to leave the United Kingdom, 
check-in staff realised the name Sneyd was on the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police watch list. Airport 
officials also discovered a second passport on Ray 
under another assumed alias. 

Ray was immediately arrested, and extradited 
o the United States a few days later. In the two 
months since his flight, the FBI had begun what 
would, at the time, become the most expensive 
investigation in the Bureau's history. The manhunt 
o find Ray had spread across five countries, 
bolstered by an international outcry at the 
senseless death of a pro-nonviolence campaigner. 
Now, with Ray finally in custody, the judicial 
process could begin. 
So what was the case against Ray? Did the 
authorities have irrefutable evidence of his 
involvement? In fact, what the prosecution had was 
purely circumstantial evidence, but all of it placed 
Ray at the scene of the murder. The rifle used to 
gun down King bore Ray’s fingerprints, as did 
he binoculars he'd bought earlier that day and a 
newspaper he'd read to gain information on King's 
specific whereabouts. 











Ray initially confessed to everything to avoid a 
death sentence, but three days later he withdrew 
his guilty plea. According to Ray, a mysterious man 
called ‘Raoul’ (whom Ray had met in Canada) had 
orchestrated the entire operation, directing Ray to 
purchase a rifle and reserve a specific room at the 
Betty Brewster boarding house. Evidence of such 
a figure, beyond Ray's own testimony, was never 
found, and with Ray's troubled history with the law, 
the prosecution was assured of its confidence in 
Ray as the killer. 

But what had led him into this position? Ever 
since his teenage years, Ray had been a habitual 
criminal. Bold but predominantly unsuccessful in 
his career, his rap sheet was a pockmarked road 
of armed robberies and thefts. He’d escaped from 
prison a number of times, including an excursion 
from Missouri State Prison the year before King 
was gunned down. Unafraid of wielding a weapon, 
Ray was described as fearless - but his crimes 
had never gone as far as murder. A petty thief, 
undoubtedly, but a killer? 


Ray adamantly denied he killed King (a stand 
he kept until his death in 1998). However, despite 
the purely circumstantial evidence - including 
witnesses who identified Ray fleeing the scene - he 
was convicted of King's murder and sentenced to 
99 years in prison. 

So why was Ray convicted on such a slim case of 
evidence? Conspiracy theories continue to run rife 
as to the inner machinations of the prosecution's 
case, but one fact was clear: someone had to be 
made accountable. Five years earlier, the president 
himself had been gunned down in a similar 
fashion. Captured on film and immortalised in the 
minds of all, it left the nation shocked at the simple 
yet barbaric act of assassination. Much like King, 
JFK was a popular and charismatic figure and his 
very public execution galvanised the US into a 
common desire for justice. 

JFK's death was a shocking twist on a Cold War 
backdrop; King’s assassination, however shocking, 
united the nation in collective mourning. It didn't 
quell the violence perpetuated by the movement's 
more radical elements, but it did accelerate the road 
towards equality. Three months after his death, 
the Civil Rights Act was signed into law, finally 
ensuring the constitutional rights of every citizen 
against unlawful persecution and segregation. 





Conspiracy theories 


Many remain convinced there’s more to the story 


The mysterious 
mare Ke len i 


Ray remained 
Ele lal a male] 
been hired by a man 
named Raoul. He 
had apparently met 
him in Canada and 
travelled with him 
to Memphis to oversee the hit. The 
FBI dismissed this claim, but in 1998 
a retired FBI agent revealed he had 
found pieces of paper in Ray's car 
referring to such a suspect. 





Lloyd Jowers 
ordered the hit 


oyTMinl=elmvAc (elk g 
Vem eltreCM tg 
as the shooter. It 
centres on Lloyd 
Bole WUaTe 10 
eR eta eye 
across the road from 
the Lorraine Motel where King was 
staying. Jowers, in 1993, claimed 
Memphis produce dealer Frank 
Liberto paid him $100,000 to hire a 
EL eee MER CA 


It was a 
government hit 


According to Ray's 
last lawyer, William 
Pepper, the US 
Xe Una) 
behind it. In his book, 
The Truth Behind The 
Murder Of Martin 
Luther King, Pepper claims a mafia 
hitman was hired, with the CIA, the 
FBI and army intelligence all involved 
in the plot to halt King's influence 
Ele R eM UME WUI MCE ACA 


© Alamy, Adrian Mann, Corbis; Getty Images 
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10 real-life rags 
to riches stories 


Discover the pathway to success of 


heroes who started with nothing 


Day in the life: 
Silk Road trader 


Follow in the footsteps of those 
who made a living on this ancient 


trade route 


Walt Disney 


Uncover the genius of the 
cinematic trailblazer behind the 


likes of Mickey Mouse 





Shakespeare 
uncovered 


Read the unedited tale of the 
person behind the plays 


How to pan 

for gold 

Gain an insight into the daily toil 
endured by the prospectors hoping 
to strike gold 


The fall of 
Charlie Chaplin 


A legend of the silver screen, 
Charlie Chaplin was plagued by 
scandal at every turn 
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WITH 10 REAL-LIFE 








AMERICAN, 1706-90 


Now known as one 
of the Founding 
Fathers of the United 


States, Franklin's journey to the top 
was paved with hard work combined 
with a tenacious spirit. Born the 15th 
of 17 children, Franklin was the son of 
a soap and candle maker. Although he 
showed promise at school, he was put 
o work aged ten as his father ran out 
of money. He became an apprentice to 
his brother, who founded the first 
independent newspaper in the 
colonies - The New-England Courant. 
Franklin was eager to publish some of 
his letters in the newspaper, but his 
brother refused. So instead, the young 
Franklin disguised his work, claiming 
it had come from the pen of a middle- 
aged widow called Mrs Silence 
Dogood. The letters were published 
and caused a stir around town. When 
his brother discovered the truth, he 
was furious, and, aged 17, Franklin ran 
away from home to Philadelphia. 





1. Benjamin Franklin 


Rags to Riches 





Young, penniless and now a 
fugitive, Franklin flittered between 
jobs in printing houses until he was 
convinced by the governor to go to 
London to obtain the equipment 
needed to start a new newspaper. 
However, when he got there, the 
essential documents never arrived 
and Franklin again was forced to find 
work in a daunting new place. He 
learned much from his experiences 
in London and when he returned to 
Philadelphia, he formed the ‘Junto’ - a 
self-improvement study group for 
young men. The following year he 
established his own print shop and 
eventually earned enough to purchase 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin's 
prominence continued to grow 
over the years, along with his bank 
account, and he was able to purchase 
an array of businesses and real estate. 
He used his wealth to set up libraries 
so that anyone, regardless of wealth, 
could share in his love of reading. 
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Fame & Fortune 


2. Charles Dickens sss c2x 


Many of Charles 
Dickens’ most famous 
works feature children 


in deplorable conditions, such as Oliver 
Twist and Great Expectations. This was 
inspired by Dickens’ own terrible 
experiences as a poor child struggling 
to support his family. Dickens’ life was 
not always a hard one; his father 
worked as a Royal Navy Pay Office clerk 
and for the majority of his youth he 
lived an idyllic life in Kent, enjoying a 
private education and spending his 
days avidly reading any book he could 
get his hands on. 

However, this all came crashing 
down in the summer of 1822, when 
debts forced the family to move to 
the impoverished Camden Town in 
London. Charles, however, stayed 
behind to finish his final term of 
school. Two years later, still unable 
to pay their debts, his father, mother 
and youngest siblings were sent to the 
Marshalsea debtors’ prison. Aged 12 and 
eager to escape being sent to prison 
with his family, Charles boarded with 
an impoverished old lady. 

With his family suffering and no 
income to pay for his board, the young 


boy was forced to take any work 


he could find. He was employed at 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse, where 
he labelled pots of ‘blacking’ substance 
that was used to clean fireplaces. The 
conditions were appalling and the 
long hours and back-breaking work 


caused Dickens to feel abandoned 


and betrayed by the adults who were 


supposed to care for him. He later 


commented that as he endured the 
harsh conditions of the warehouse, he 
wondered “how I could have been so 


easily cast away at such an age.” 

Dickens’ father was eventually 
able to repay the debts thanks 
inheritance, and Charles was sent 
back to school. However, his grim 


experiences would profoundly affect 
his writing from then on. He threw 


himself into working as a political 


journalist and eventually turned his 
hand to writing fiction, publishing his 
stories in monthly instalments. His 
colourful characters and harrowing 
accounts of life on the very bottom 


rungs of society captured his 





readers’ hearts and catapulted him 


into becoming one of the most 
successful novelists of all time. 


O an 
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Classic 


3. Genghis 4a laments, 


Today, the name Genghis Khan conjures the 
@ 0 image of a vicious warlord who ruled an empire he 

claimed through blood and war, but Khan had 
humble beginnings. Born as Temujin, he was the son of a Mongol 
chief, but life in the Mongol tribes was dangerous and unpredictable, 
and Khan's future was anything but secure. 

When he was ten years old, Temujin's father was poisoned, and 
the young boy attempted to claim his place as chieftain. However, 
the tribe rejected him and abandoned Temujin, his mother and his 

siblings as they didn't want to feed them. They were forced to 

live the next few years in poverty. When his older half brother 
started to press his superiority, Temujin killed him. Then, in 
1177, Temujin was captured by a tribe, but he managed to 
flee, and it was the story of this escape that gained him 
widespread recognition. 
Now a man, he was determined to claim his 
rightful place as chief. He began by allying with his 


father's sworn blood brothers. Steadily, the ambitious 
leader attracted a number of followers, many from the 
lowest classes. He further encouraged his popularity by 
having his mother adopt orphans from conquered tribes, 
placing competent rather than rich allies in high positions and 
abolishing inherited aristocratic titles. Eventually, the warring 
Mongol tribes united, and he set his sights on expanding his empire. 





















4. Biddy Mason 


AMERICAN 1818-91 


Biddy ‘Bridget’ Mason was born 
into the lowest rung of American 
society - she was a slave. With 


mixed Native-American and African-American 
descent, she was separated from her parents and 
sold to several plantations across the South. She 
was finally given to Robert Smith aged 18. 
Uneducated and illiterate, Mason had three 
daughters while working for Smith, who was also 
most likely the father; all three became slaves like 
their mother. Mason likely thought her luck might 
change when Smith converted to Mormonism, 
a church that encouraged granting slaves their 
freedom. However, Smith refused to free Mason 
and her family and she was forced to travel with 
him to Utah. Mason walked behind the carriages 
for 1,700 miles while also cooking meals, herding 
cattle and looking after her three children. 

Three years later, Smith was on the move again, 
his time to California. However, slavery had been 
outlawed in the state, and Smith was unknowingly 
marching his slaves to freedom. In 1855, Smith, 
fearing he would lose his slaves, attempted to move 
them back to pro-slavery Texas. However, after 
being tipped off, the sheriff rescued Mason. 

After 38 years of slavery, Mason fought for 
the freedom of herself and her extended family 
in court. The judged ruled in her favour. Mason 
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moved to Los Angeles and became known for her 
skill as a midwife. She saved up her income of 
$2.50 a day for ten years. By then she had earned 
enough to purchase two lots, becoming one of the 
first African-American women to do so. Mason 
built small wooden houses and was soon earning 
considerable income in rent. She continued to 
make shrewd investments and became one of 
the wealthiest African-American women of the 
century. She did not forget her origins, donating a 
great deal of money and time to needy people. 
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6. Babe Ruth 


AMERICAN 1895-1948 


The man that would one day be 
hailed as one of baseball's 
greatest was born in the rough 


neighbourhood of Pigtown, Baltimore. The oldest of 
eight children, only Ruth and his sister Mamie 
survived infancy. Both his parents worked tirelessly 
to support the family in a series of jobs, so the 
young Ruth received minimal supervision. Quickly 
becoming a wild child who refused to go to school, 
and secretly drank alcohol, Ruth was sent to Saint 
Mary's Industrial School for Boys, aged seven. 

The school was a very strict institution run by 
Catholic monks, and focused on work rather than 
academic education. However, the school gave 
him what was to be the driving force of his life - 
baseball. One of the monks at the school, Brother 
Matthias, became a mentor to the young Ruth and 
encouraged him to develop his baseball skills - of 
which he showed an immediate talent. He became 
so skilled that the monks invited Jack Dunn, 
owner of the Baltimore team, to watch him. 
Dunn was immediately impressed and offered 
him a contract within the hour. 

Ruth's baseball career was one of the most 
illustrious in the history of the game, and he 
became a popular and wealthy sportsman. 


Ha |) aa yao 


Born as a peasant in 
Haozhou, China, the 
young Zhu 


Yuanzhang experienced the collapse 
of the Yuan Empire from the very 
bottom rung of society. Famine 
ravaged the land and death was 
common. It was a struggle to survive, 
and when he was just 16, the Yellow 
River flooded the lands that his 
family owned. Soon after, a plague 
killed his entire family, bar one 
brother, and Zhu was forced to bury 
their bodies. With no way to support 
himself, Zhu joined a nearby 
monastery to avoid starvation. 

As the monastery was also 
suffering from lack of funds, Zhu soon 
left and wandered from place to place, 
begging for handouts. The situation 
in China was so dire that many rebel 
gangs had sprung up around the 
empire, targeting the rich and giving 
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their wealth to the poor. Zhu joined 
one of these rebel gangs, which then 
joined the large Red Turban group. 
A \etdemeo.Ceyi(olmperinticV penetra 
acumen, Zhu rose through the ranks 
to become leader of the group. 

Zhu led his army to conquer 
Nanjing, and his excellent governing 
of the city attracted many people 
who were fleeing from lawlessness 
elsewhere across the country. His 
military victories also helped him 
obtain many talented generals, 
and over the next few years he 
steadily defeated his enemies and 
consolidated power. 

In 1368, he proclaimed himself 
Hongwu Emperor, and later that year 
his forces entered Beijing and sent 
the Mongols fleeing. Hongwu is today 
remembered as the founder and first 
emperor of the Ming Dynasty that 
tuled China for 276 years. 
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7, Catherine I sw c12 


For a woman 
who came to 
reign as 


Empress of Russia, very little is known 
about Catherine's origins. It is believed 
she was born in present-day Estonia to a 
Lithuanian peasant of Polish origin. Her 
father was allegedly a grave digger and 
her parents may have also been 
runaway serfs. Originally named Marta, 
he young girl was orphaned aged three 
when plague claimed both of her 
parents. Afterwards, she was placed in 
he service of a pastor in Marienburg. As 
a lowly house servant, she never 
eceived any formal tutoring and never 
earned to read or write. 

Marta grew into a remarkably 
beautiful young girl and she was quickly 
married off to a Swedish dragoon, aged 
7, to avoid the pastor's son having an 
affair with her. When Marienburg was 
seized by the Russians, Marta was taken 
prisoner and traded between members 
of the Russian court until she came 
into the service of Count Aleksander 
Menshikoy, a close friend of Peter I. As 
soon as the emperor laid eyes on the 
young girl, he was enraptured by her 
beauty, and they soon became lovers. 

Marta moved into Peter's household 
and gave birth to a son. In 1705, she 
converted to the Russian Orthodox 
religion and changed her name to 








Catherine. Although no records exist, 

it is believed that they were married 
secretly in 1707. 

Catherine and Peter had 12 children, 
but only two survived into adulthood. 
Peter, who was known for his terrifying 
emper, sent Catherine tender and 
oving letters, and it was known that 
she was able to calm him during his 
rages. In 1712, Peter married Catherine 
officially, and 12 years later she was 
named co-ruler. After Peter's death in 
1725, the woman who had begun life as 
a peasant girl was proclaimed empress, 
becoming the first woman to me 
ule Imperial Russia. 
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8. Louis Armstrong AMERICAN 1901-71 


Armstrong 
eo @ © was born 

in New 
Orleans to a struggling family in a 
neighbourhood so brutal it was 
known as ‘The Battlefield’. This 
situation was not helped when his 
father, a factory worker, abandoned 
he family for another woman when 
he was just a baby. His mother had 
no choice but to turn to prostitution 
oO support Armstrong and his sister, 
and she often left the children with 
heir grandmother or uncle. Although 
Armstrong attended school, he was 
forced to take jobs on the side. He 
scraped together as much money as 
he could with work as a paperboy 
and by gathering discarded food, 
which he sold on to restaurants. He 
also took a job hauling coal to 
Storyville, where he was exposed to 
bands playing in brothels and dance 
halls. This is likely where his love 
affair with music began. 

Aged 11, Armstrong dropped out 
of school and joined a quartet of 
boys who sang on the streets for 
money. Because he was living in 
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New Orleans, he was exposed to lots 
of famous music stars, and some 
of them even tutored the aspiring 
musician. However, Louis was also 
getting into frequent trouble. On one 
occasion, after firing his stepfather's 
gun in the air, he was sent to the 
Colored Waifs’ Home for Boys. This 
was a blessing in disguise, as while 
he was there Armstrong joined the 
band and developed his cornet skills. 
As the band played across New 
Orleans, the talented young boy 
attracted attention, and he soon 
got his first dance hall job. Now 
determined to make a success of his 
music career, Armstrong played his 
cornet any time he could, listened 
o the advice of talented mentors 
and obtained a job playing on the 
riverboats of New Orleans. Eventually 
he moved to Chicago, then New York. 
Although he faced resistance due to 


American heritage, Armstrong's 
outstanding musical ability eclipsed 
his skin colour and he became one of 
he most successful and influential 
jazz musicians of all time. 
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his southern background and African- 
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be as well known as others on this 
list, Weinberg’s rags-to-riches story 
is among the most inspirational. 
Weinberg was one of 11 children in 
an immigrant Jewish family, and 
his father worked as a liquor 
bootlegger. Weinberg had an 
impoverished upbringing, 
\_was involved in knife fights 
as a preteen, and left 
school aged 15. 
Eager for a job 
on Wall Street, 
he entered the 
large building on 
43 Exchange Place 
and worked his way 
down from the top 
floor asking for a job at 
every office. He finally managed 
to bluff his way into working as an 
apprentice janitor for $3 a week at 
Goldman Sachs, a small brokers. 
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9. Sidney Weinberg MT TERS SIRs 


The grandson of the firm's owner 
took a liking to the plucky young 
boy and sent him first to the mail 
room, then to business college. 

AYAV(cit ol ola) ecm Veeloms oe-D Ke In (o)s en ets4 
with superb social skills at a time 
MV elem datemeletlelelm\esemicBelis 
with anti-Semitism. By 1925, the 
firm bought him a seat on the 
stock exchange; two years later he 
was made a partner and by 1930 
he was senior partner. Thanks to 
Weinberg, Goldman Sachs was 
transformed from a moderately 
successful business into the 
world’s leading investment bank. 
Weinberg never forgot his modest 
roots, instead using them to his 
advantage, stating: “You'll have to 
make that plainer. I'm just a dumb, 
uneducated kid from Brooklyn.” He 
was also a close friend of Franklin 
D Roosevelt, campaigned for 
Dwight D Eisenhower and helped 
Henry Ford revitalise his failing 
motor company. 
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10. Eva Peron 


ARGENTINEAN, 1919-52 


Today, Eva Peron is a 
legendary figure not 
only in Argentina but 


the world over. She achieved fame for using her power 
as first lady to fight for women's suffrage and the rights 
of the poor, and it is of no doubt that her own modest 
beginnings played a huge influence on this. 

Born Eva Duarte, both of her parents were descended 
from Basque immigrants. Her father, however, already 
had a wife and a family, and when she was one he left 
to live with them. Per6on's mother struggled to provide 
for her children, and had no choice but to move to the 
poorest area of the city of Junin, Los Toldos. To make 
a living, Perdn’'s mother sewed clothes for neighbours. 
However, even in the poverty-stricken area of Los 
Toldos, the family was harassed for being abandoned by 
their father and being illegitimate. When her father died, 
they were not allowed to attend the funeral. 

The family managed to make enough money to move 
to a one-room apartment in Junin, where the children 
and their mother worked as cooks for wealthy estates. 
The financial situation was not resolved until Perén's 
older brother helped the family get a bigger house. 
Without abject poverty hanging over her head, Peron 
was able to develop her love of acting. Although her 
mother had plans to marry her off as soon as possible, 
the young girl dreamed of becoming an actress. 

Headstrong and determined, Peron moved to Buenos 
Aires around the age of 15 to pursue her dream. 
Bleaching her black hair blonde, she found work with 
many theatre companies and radio stations, and 
eventually landed her first film role. This was no mean 
feat for a woman with no connections or education. Her 
first taste of financial stability came when she signed 
a five-year contract in a historical-drama radio show. 
Eventually, Peron co-owned the radio station. 

It was while working at the station that she was 
introduced to an ambitious man named Juan Peron. 
Then working as the secretary of labour, he arranged 
an artistic fundraiser that ended with a gala, and it was 
here that the two met. The 48-year-old politician was 
very open to listening to the ideas of the uneducated 
24-year-old and the two hit it off instantly, marrying in 
1945. When Juan stood for election in 1946, Perén used 
her platform as a radio presenter to appeal to the poor, 
and spoke of her own humble beginnings. She was also 
the first woman in the country’s history to appear in 
public with her husband as he campaigned. Although 
this didn’t go down well with the upper class, the public 
fell in love with her. 

Juan was elected and Perdn continued to play a 
leading role in politics. She kept her promises to the 
working classes and supported social welfare benefits 
and higher wages. She also campaigned actively for 
female suffrage, which was finally achieved in 1947, 
largely thanks to her work. Perén's death in 1952, when 
she was aged just 32, devastated the nation, and to this 
day she is remembered for the incredible difference 
that she made in the country’s history, despite her own 
humble beginnings. 
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ASILKROAD TRADER * 


MAKING MONEY ON THE MOVE 
ALONG THE ANCIENT TRADE ROUTE, 
TAKLAMAKAN DESERT, CHINA, 623 


Stretching from the East's opulent city of Chang'an, China, far 
beyond the horizon to Kashgar, then further west to India, Iran, 
Constantinople, Damascus and, ultimately, Rome, the Silk Road 
remains one of the greatest trade routes in history. Despite the 
name, silk made up only a small portion of the goods traded 
along the route, where magnificent caravans of merchants 
walked parched deserts and snow-capped mountains. 
Gemstones, precious metals, spices and incense were all 
staples of the trade route. Well-travelled sellers risked 

attack by bandits, the elements and even 
demons along their way. 


WORSHIP YOUR 
CHOSEN GOD 


Valuable goods were not all that was 

traded on the Silk Road. Religions 

and belief systems also travelled, and 
Buddhism, Judaism and Christianity, as 
well as Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism and 
Nestorianism, all expanded along the route. 
Each prescribed different methods of worship, 
and some travellers that met along the way would 
preach the virtues of their own beliefs. 


LOAD UP THE CAMELS 


Success on the Silk Road meant trading goods 
bought cheaply in your home country with 
merchants from other lands, where your goods 
were rare and expensive. Before the caravan set off 
for the day, the animals would be loaded with the 
cargo. Rolls of silk, bags of spices and whichever 
other precious commodities were being transported 
were all hauled onto the animals’ backs. 


OEE OFF BANDIT ATTACKS 


Bandits sought the precious cargo coursing through 
the route and, as such, many merchants carried 
weapons to defend themselves. Bronze weapons 
were often traded and so could also have been 
carried by the merchants themselves. The threat 

of attack meant that the route branched out across 
different roads of the main track over time, created 
in the hope of avoiding bandits. 
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The Silk Road 


LEAVE YOUR MARK 


Silk Road traders made their mark on the land as 
they travelled with different forms of art. Indo- 
European Sogdians carved rocks in Pakistan, 
travellers painted on cave walls in Mogao, and 
magnificent cave temples were built in Subei 
County. Many of these caves contained statues or 
paintings of Buddha, and the imagery was intricate 
and colourful. 


FACE THE SAND DEMONS 


Desert storms made an already inhospitable 
environment even more dangerous. Sand dunes 
were whipped into storms by high winds, making 
it impossible to see, so markers were set in the 
sand showing the direction of approach to avoid 
disorientation once the storm had ended. The 
sound of the wind was often thought to be famed 
desert demons that plagued unlucky travellers. 


MERCHANTS’ MEETING 


Throughout the desert were oasis towns like 
Dunhuang, home to Mogao caves, as well as 
landmarks like Tashkurgan's stone tower, providing 
places for groups of merchants to congregate - 
similar to modern service stations. Important 
information was exchanged here, like whether 
trades could be made with nearby groups, and any 
hazards to watch out for on the road ahead. 


MAKE A SALE 


Having heard at the meeting stop that a group 
travelling from the west may be willing to trade 
and are located nearby, the direction could be 
changed and a meeting arranged. The groups 
met in an open space, with the goods then placed 
between them for inspection. If the transaction 
was beneficial, goods were traded - silk might be 
exchanged for gold, silver and jewels. 


TIME FOR BED 


After a long day's travelling, a resting spot was 
picked and fires made to warm the caravan as they 
slept. Simple meals of meat and rice were eaten, 
and water, if in short supply, was rationed (the 
camels were last to drink, needing it less than their 
human leaders). The traders slept with half an eye 
on their cargo and their weapons in case of attack. 
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Disney 


Legendary filmmaker Walt Disney blazed a trail for 


What feel-good film and TV entertainment could be. 


In his lifetime and beyond, he became the subject 
of criticisms that remind us of his human frailty 


alt Disney's life as an artist and an 

industrialist embodied many of the 

contradictions and successes of what 

the American publisher Henry Luce 

dubbed ‘The American Century’. For 
all of the fun-loving entertainment produced by 
Walt's studio, and its often hugely accomplished 
application of technology to the art and craft of 
storytelling, it’s important to recognise that a man, 
with all-too-human frailties and shortcomings 
was at the centre of things. Walt became both a 
symbol of creative energy and ambition, as well as 
a reminder of how life's complications inevitably 
shape us as individuals. 

Walt Disney was born in 1901 in Chicago and 
was raised on a farm in Marceline, Missouri. The 
Disney family then moved to Kansas City in 1911, 
and it was in that year that lightning struck: Walt 
discovered the joy of watching movies and was 
soon entranced by how to make pictures move. As 
Walt's teenage years advanced, so too did tensions 


in Europe, and the young cartoonist found himself 
in France, serving on the battlefields. 

Returning home from World War I, Walt 
settled back into daily life, and in 1920, he and 
his associate and friend Ub Iwerks took jobs at 
the Kansas Slide Company. In his own free time, 
Walt began producing advertising and short 
animated films. He moved quickly: by 1922, he had 
established Laugh-O-Gram Films, and in 1923, he 
moved to Hollywood, where the film industry had 
begun to prove itself as a viable industry producing 
and selling well-told stories to a global audience. 

In Hollywood, Walt and his brother Roy 
established Disney Brothers Studio; their earliest 
project was producing a series of Alice Comedies 
that combined live action and animation. Critically, 
in 1924, Walt shifted from being an artist to 
being a director and ultimately a producer, and 
his old pal, Ub Iwerks, returned to the fold as an 
employee. Ub would be vital to Walt's earliest 
movies. Indeed, over the decades, criticism had 














Walt did not 
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Mouse. This was the 
work of his longtime 
friend Ub Iwerks 
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been directed at Walt for not having sufficiently 
credited, or more publicly acknowledged, those that 
he collaborated with so successfully. Animation 
historian Michael Barrier writes of Walt that “what 
made him different, and so much more exciting 
and interesting than most entrepreneurs, was 
that he emerged as an artist through realising his 
ambitions for his business.” One way to understand 
Walt, then, is as somebody who orchestrated the 
contributions of others towards the creation of a 
film project, and he was justly celebrated. 

Creative and commercial success was hard won 
for the Disney brothers. In 1927, with the Disney 


Enemies 


Adolf Hitler 


Hitler reportedly hated the 
character of Mickey Mouse, 
going so far as to ban Mickey 
Mouse films from German 
cinemas. This was because 
Mickey Mouse embodied the 
very opposite of what the 
Nazis wanted German youth 
Elm tn Man omCol-|3)0) (Kon 














cartoon character Oswald the Lucky Rabbit proving 
very popular, the brothers found themselves having 
to sell the rights to the character in order to protect 
the longer-term life of the company. Suddenly, 

they were without a character design identifiable 
with the company, and so they were compelled 

to develop a new character with which to replace 
Oswald. What had seemed a catastrophe had a 
very happy ending and Mickey Mouse was drawn 
to life. In 1928, Mickey debuted in the landmark 
film Steamboat Willie, which established Mickey's 
hugely appealing personality and was the first 
animated film with synchronous sound. This short 
film would lead on to Disney's eventual feature 
film breakthrough of Snow White And The Seven 
Dwarfs in 1937. 

For all of the upbeat entertainment that Walt 
produced, it's rather jarring to consider the degree 
of material that's been generated around his 
contradictions. Walt has been deemed to have been 
anti-Semitic, yet Jewish artists worked at his studio, 
he made financial contributions to Jewish charities 
and was granted the Man of the Year Award from 
the Jewish organisation B'nai B'rith in 1955. 

Staying with issues around racial and ethnic 
sensitivities, it is reasonable to consider a 
particularly well-known project that’s informed by 
Walt's less progressive attitudes. In 1946, Disney 
released the controversial feature film Song Of 


The South (1946), an adaptation of the Uncle 
Remus stories of Joel Chandler Harris. Certainly, 
from our 21st-century viewpoint, we can look with 
reservation at the movie and recognise the film's 
perpetuation of caricatures and stereotypes of 
black people. Even at the time of the film's original 
release, the NAACP objected to the film and the last 
time that the Disney studio released Song Of The 
South was more than 20 years ago, in 1991. It looks 
unlikely to be re-released in the future. 

Certainly, it can be useful to consider the ways 
in which the personal is political and the political 
is personal, and in the USA in the 1940s and 1950s, 
this complex dynamic churned away in various 
forms - notably in terms of actions and reactions 
towards the perceived threat of communism. In 
1947, The New York Times ran a story proclaiming 
“Disney Denounces Communists.” Walt's decision 
to express concern in this way about the political 
left in Hollywood was the result of a watershed 
event reaching back to 1941. In that year, Walt's 
liberal sympathies gave way to a more strident, 
right-of-centre political view. His staff went on 
strike as part of their move to become unionised 
in order to more effectively protest for better 
wages. Furthermore, the record suggests that part 
of the strike was motivated by some of Disney’s 
artists feeling that their contributions were not 
duly recognised or identified. Walt abhorred this 





Walt and Ward Kimball, one of Disney's 
lead animators, at the studio in 1939 
during production of Pinocchio 


unionising effort, arguably considering it more as a 
personal affront than a political and ideological one. 
Indeed, Walt was so frustrated by the strike that 

in July 1941, he ran an advert in the film industry 
trade paper Variety that made it clear he believed 
communist agitators had motivated the strike. In 
the years after 1941, Walt considered 
the strike to have prompted a 


significant fracture within the eo 

studio and his concerns seem a-* 

to have certainly tied in with y artists created 
a wider public concern 7 


about traditional American 
values being compromised 
by both communism and 
fascism. In 1944, Walt 
found and was co-president 
of the Motion Picture > 
Alliance for the Preservation 
of American Ideals (MPA). In T 
that same year, the Council of 
Hollywood Guilds and Unions was 
formed, and deemed the MPA as a threat to 
democratic free speech in film. Quite quickly, the 
wider public's sympathy was with the Council 
rather than with the MPA. 

Walt oversaw his studio at a time when only men 
worked as animators. This was common practice 
at the time for animation companies in North 
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America and certainly Walt has been criticised 
for not providing women equal opportunities in 
the workplace. However, a speech that Walt made 
in February 1941 to his employees contains the 
following statement that suggests a recognition 
of a changing workplace: “If a woman can do the 
work as well, she is worth as much as a man. 
The girl artists have the right to expect 
the same chances for advancement 
as men, and I honestly believe 
they may eventually contribute 
¥ something to this business that 
men never could or would.” 
Culturally conservative, 
Walt was a man of immense 
creative capacity. He was a 
true American entrepreneur 
r who was excited by 
technological innovation and 
1 mass communication, displaying a 
fairly dazzling facility with organising 
and industrialising animation production. 
Walt understood how entertainment could enrich 
people's lives. However, his essentially conservative 
and traditionally minded attitudes do complicate 
the picture, suggesting that here was a man who, 
while being a captain of the American creative 
industry, found himself increasingly grappling with 
a forward-thinking post-World War II world. 
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Walt Disney 


Walt as he 
appeared ina 
trailer for Snow 
White And The 
Seven Dwarfs 
in 1937 
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"In 1924, Walt 
shifted from 
being an artist to 
being a director 
and ultimately 

a producer, and 
his old pal, Ub 
Iwerks, returned 
to the fold" 
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S)HAKESPEARE 
NCOV ERED 


His plays are applauded across the globe, but very 
little is known about the life of our beloved bard. Was 
he as honourable as we've been led to believe? 





ou'd be hard pressed to find a soul in Britain - or 
the Western world, for that matter - who hasn't 
heard of William Shakespeare. Poet, playwright, 
actor, and widely considered the greatest writer 
England has ever seen, he can lay claim to 37 
plays, 154 sonnets and two narrative poems. His plays have 
been translated into every major living language and they are 


performed more often than those of any other writer in history. 


Most will be able to name a play written by him, many will 
be able to recite a few lines, and some will even remember 
entire sonnets. But ask a person on the street about his life and 
youre unlikely to get much of an answer beyond the fact that 
he was born in Stratford upon Avon, and eventually moved 
to London to pursue his theatrical career. Even those who 
have devoted their lives to studying Shakespeare can not say 





with any surety what he did during those years leading up 

to the performance of his first play, nor do they know much 
about his life beyond the theatre. We don't even know his date 
of birth. Many of the claims made about him are based on 
uncorroborated signatures in guest books and reports made 
years after his death. 

But from the few precious documents we know to be 
authentic, there is much to be deduced. By combining our 
knowledge of the time with logic and reasoning, we can make 
some well-informed guesses about the life of the man who 
has come to define the English language. With the 400th 
anniversary of Shakespeare's death taking place on 23 April 
2016, we've pieced together the evidence to find out if there is 
any truth to the claims of adultery, heresy and fraud that have 
tarnished the reputation that we believed was untouchable. 
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‘THE SHAKESPEARES FALL 






FROM GRACE 


hile we don't know 
the exact date of 
Shakespeare's birth, we 
do know he was born 
in Stratford upon Avon, 
England, and baptised 
there on 26 April 1564. 
His parents were John 
Shakespeare, a well-to- 
do glover and leather worker, and Mary Arden, the 
daughter of an affluent farmer. He was the third 
child of eight, and the eldest surviving son. Given 
his family's social standing, it’s likely that William 
attended the local grammar, King’s New School. 
Here he would have studied Latin and the works 
of classical authors. He left school at the age of 14, 
without going on to university as would have been 
expected. What he did for the next four years - now 
considered his ‘First Lost Years’ - we do not know. 
What we do know is that around the time of 
leaving school, Shakespeare's father had fallen on 
hard times. Prior to this, John had been successful 
in both his own enterprises and civic life. He had 
begun his municipal career in 1556 when he was 
elected borough ale taster, a job that undoubtedly 
would have made him the envy of the town, 


and was appointed high bailiff of Stratford, the 
ost % 


af 


modern-day equivalent of mayor, | 
in 1568. However, by the late | 
1570s, he had stopped attending 
council meetings, and he was 
prosecuted for illegal dealing in 
wool and lending money with 
excess interest. This would likely 
have had a devastating effect on 
his finances. Might William have been 
forced to end his education prematurely in 

order to help support his family? 

Whatever happened, on 28 November 1582, a 
marriage bond was granted to ‘William Shagspere’ 
and ‘Anne Hathwey’ of Stratford. Bizarrely, the 
previous day a marriage license had been issued 
to ‘Wm Shaxpere’ and ‘Anne Whateley’. Several 
conclusions have been drawn from this, the most 
eyebrow-raising being that Shakespeare was in love 
with one woman but obliged to marry another. It's 
true 26-year-old Anne Hathaway was three months 
pregnant with Shakespeare's child when they 
married, so could it have been that he was coerced 
into doing so? Other theories hold more weight, 
one being that Wm Shaxpere and Anne Whateley 
were completely different people, and another that 
this was simply the mistake of a careless clerk; the 
name ‘Whateley’ appears on the same page of the 
register in a tithe appeal by a vicar. 

The Shakespeares'’ first child, Susanna, was 

born on 26 May 1583, and twins Hamnet and 
Judith were baptised on 2 February 
1585. It is after this time that 
Shakespeare once again gets 
lost in history. He clearly 
had responsibilities to 


Many 
believe that 
Shakespeare was 
loo) ee meyemes(omcr lens 
date he died, but this 
\ can be traced back to 
a mistake made by 
an 18th-century 
scholar 
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his family, but there are no sources to hint at what 
he was doing professionally. Politically, in 1586, the 
Catholic Mary Queen of Scots, cousin of Elizabeth 

I, was tried for treason and executed the following 
year, while in 1588 the Spanish Armada was 
defeated by the English. We know that Shakespeare 
was in Stratford in 1589 as he was involved in a 
legal dispute over some land. But at what point he 
began writing and left for London, we have no idea. 
All we know is that on 3 March 1592, Shakespeare's 
first recorded performance was made in London. 
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An illustration of various characters from 
Shakespeare's plays. Romeo, Bottom and Othello « 
are just a few who appear on the 1840 oil painting < 





Shakespeare recites a play to 
his wife Anne, son Hamnet and 
daughters Susanna and Judith 


Shakespeare uncovered 





 SHAKESPEARES 
™ LOST YEARS 
THE THEORIES 


There are two periods of Shakespeare's 

life for which we have no evidence of his 
whereabouts or pursuits. These include 

the time between him leaving school and 
marrying Anne Hathaway (1578-82), and the 
time after the birth of his children leading 
up to the first performance of Henry V/in 
London (1585-92). It is the Second Lost Years 
that intrigue historians the most, because 
this is the time when he would have been 
lace a eRe ie eR ele al 
as a dramatist. No one knows for sure what 
he was up to, but there have been plenty of 
guesses about where he was. 
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A16th-century guest book signed 
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cryptic signatures thought to be 

Shakespeare's. This has led some to 

Yet Rar TM R81 eee) 
Italy, perhaps to escape the persecution of Catholics. 14 
of his plays are set there, so it may not be as outlandish 
aclaim as it sounds. 
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During Shakespeare's lost years, 

England was under constant threat 

from invasion by the Spanish Armada. 

A document from 1588 recounts 

a major recruitment campaign for 
militiamen in Stratford, leading to suggestions that 
Shakespeare may have been enticed into signing up. 
Could this be why he was able to create such vivid 
ea -eke) Ie NVALi ore 


The poacher 

MUN Ree LLL 

tale originated in 1616 froma 

Gloucestershire clergyman. He said 

that Shakespeare poached deer 

and rabbits on the property of local 
landowner Sir Thomas Lucy, who “had him oft whipped 
and sometimes imprisoned.” 


The servant 

Areference to a ‘William Shakeshafte’ 

in the will of Alexander Hoghton, 

a wealthy Catholic, suggests that 

Shakespeare may have been a 

MCMC R CHAM e eae 
The will also mentioned costumes and musical 
instruments, supposedly further evidence that 
Shakeshafte was in fact Shakespeare. 


WW Cee ECC 
17th-century gossip chronicler John 
Aubrey claimed that Shakespeare had 
been a teacher, basing this off verbal 
CN Te( Tale Rice URUK ReL Kel 
Shakespeare's contemporaries. There 
is also evidence that the school in question was owned 
by Henry Wriothesley, Shakespeare's sponsor. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
A FRAUD? 


Asis often the case with successful people, 
there have always been those who have 
sought to discredit Shakespeare with claims 
that he was purely a front for the plays’ real 
author or authors, who for some reason did 
not want or could not accept public credit. 
Possible candidates for the real writer of 
Shakespeare's works include: 
(o¥ XO) Sir Francis 
Bacon 
dp yad 


Lawyer, philosopher, 
essayist and scientist, 

Pe TeL (eM YAN (11 St-1ee) I) 
work and Shakespeare's 
have led some to argue that 
he hid messages of support 
for a republican society 

Tap EN eKeomr-lltnlelc-te Rida) 
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: Edward de Vere 
ASU 


The 17th Earl of Oxford 
sponsored several 
companies of actors and 
was an important courtier 
poet. It's thought only a 
man with a knowledge of 
royal courts, Italy and law 
could have written plays as 
Peele srek- Ray kek} 
» -aman just like de Vere. 


} Christopher 
Marlowe 
1 


iar RL 8 
outlandish theory is that 
Marlowe's death was faked 
to allow him to escape 
prosecution for atheism. 
Sn) yolk CRU] 
chosen as the front behind 
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Thain t re 

as the bard, Stanley was 
reported by a spy to have 
1oY-X-10 EY M LO Ua La 4 
commodyes for the 
common players.” He was 
also know to have travelled 
to Navarre, where Love's 
Labours Lostis set. 








A fanciful woodcut from 1864 
portraying Shakespeare drinking 
with friends in the Mermaid Tavern 
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Shakespeare's Globe, London, as it looked in 2007. 
The building is a faithful reconstruction of the Globe 
Theatre that played host to the bard's plays 
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LUST AND LOATHING IN 
THE CITY OF SIN 
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Only two depictions of Shakespeare have been 
officially identified, both made posthumously. The 
credibility of others may never be known 


y the time of Shakespeare's 
first recorded performance 
at the Rose Theatre in 
London, the young bard 
was well established 
enough to have evoked 
criticism from other 
playwrights. One, Robert 
Greene, described him as 
an “upstart crow”, accusing Shakespeare of reaching 
above his rank in trying to match university- 
educated writers like Christopher Marlowe and 

Ben Jonson. Philip Henslowe, the owner of the 
Rose, noted that Lord Strange’s Men gave 15 
performances of Henry VI and earned £3.16s.8d, 
making it extremely successful for its time. So 

we know in the years leading up to this, 
Shakespeare must been busy perfecting 
his craft and building a reputation 
for himself. 

However, in late 1592, bubonic 
plague broke out in London. 
This spelled disaster for the 
heatres, many of which were 
forced to close completely 
until 1594 while the troupes 
oured the country to survive. 
After the death of Lord Strange 
in 1594, his players disbanded 
and reorganised into another 
roupe, under the patronage of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Shakespeare wrote for this company 
for most of his career, even acting in some 
secondary roles. They performed at The Theatre in 
Shoreditch, as well as at court for Queen Elizabeth 
I. A Midsummer's Night Dream may have been the 
first play Shakespeare wrote for the new company, 
which was followed over the next two years by a 
burst of creativity that spawned Romeo And Juliet, 
Love's Labours Lost and The Merchant Of Venice. 
In 1596, Shakespeare's only son Hamnet died, 
possibly from the plague. He was 11 years old. 
Scholars have trawled for evidence to indicate that 
Shakespeare's work was in some way affected 

by his son’s death; unlike his contemporary Ben 
Jonson, who published a poem called On My First 
Sonne when his own son died, Shakespeare's 
iterary response - if there were one - was subtler. 
At the time, he was primarily writing comedies, 
and it wasn't until several years later that he 

urned his hand to tragedies. Many have suggested 
hat Shakespeare's most famous tragedy Hamlet, 
which was written at the turn of the century, was 
















Shakespeare's 
rival Ben Jonson 
is reported to have 
said that the upcoming 
poet and playwright 
“wanted art”, ie 
lacked skill 


inspired by Hamnet's death. Though the similarity 
between the two names is evidence enough 
for many people - Shakespeare even wrote his 
friend Hamnet Sadler's name as ‘Hamlett’ in his 
will - the prince of Denmark's name is most likely 
derived from the character of ‘Amleth' in Saxo 
Grammaticus's Vita Amlethi, the Scandinavian 
legend upon which Hamlet is based. 
This begs us to question what Shakespeare's 
relationship with his family was like. With his wife 
and children back in Stratford, he must have spent 
months at a time away from his family, leading 
to speculation that he had lovers in London. The 
subject matter of his plays certainly suggests 
that Shakespeare had a deep understanding of 
unrequited, forbidden and adulterous love. Was 
this something he had just observed, or 
something he had experienced? We 
know that he lived in Southwark 
from around 1599, close to the 
Globe Theatre, which had been 
built by the Lord Chamberlain's 
Men using timber from the old 
theatre. The area was known 
as ‘Liberty of the Clink’, and 
it lay outside the jurisdiction 
of the City of London. It had 
as many as 300 inns and 
brothels, attracting theatregoers 
and prostitutes from miles around. 
Shakespeare was surrounded by 
temptations - might he have given in to them? 
One of the most infamous rumours surrounding 
the bard is that he had an illegitimate son with the 
wife of a tavern owner from Oxford. Shakespeare 
was known to have frequented the inn regularly 
while journeying between London and Stratford. In 
1606, Jane Shepherd Davenant gave birth to a son, 
William, to whom Shakespeare was godfather. The 
boy went on to become a poet and playwright, and 
it was reported he “writ with the very spirit that 
did Shakespeare, and seemed contented enough 
to be thought his Son.” He was also believed to 
have called his mother a “whore". There are 
even rumours surrounding Shakespeare of 
homosexuality, probably based on the 
fact that many of his love poems were 
dedicated to a young man known 
as the ‘Fair Lord’. The most likely 
candidate is one of Shakespeare's 
patrons, but whether this was 
a romantic gesture or simply a 
mark of respect is up for debate. 








Revealed to the public in 
2009, the portrait descended 
into the Cobbe family with 

a portrait of Shakespeare's 
patron Henry Wriothesley 

- the person most likely to 
have commissioned a painting 
of him. 


Martin Droeshout engraved 
this portrait of Shakespeare 
for the title page of the First 
Folio, a collection of the bard's 
plays published in 1623. It is 
the only work of art besides 
his funerary bust that is 
definitely identifiable as a 
depiction of him. 














This was believed to have 
been painted from life by 
John Taylor, Shakespeare's 
‘intimate friend’, and was 
owned by his godson William 
Davenant before finding its 
way into the hands of the 
Duke of Chandos. 





This has a label identifying it 
as Shakespeare and stating 
that it was painted in 1603. 
New scientific tests on the 
label and the oak panel 
suggest that it dates to this 
time, which if true, would 
make this likely to be an 
authentic depiction. 
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Talk on Henslowe's 
‘Very Theatrical Death’ 
by Professor Grace 


CMe MEE Rec Me Rew a ne) | 
what we know about early modern theatre 
practice. As a theatre entrepreneur, he 
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How evidence has indicated that the bard 
was a secret Catholic 


When Henry VIII broke from Rome, practicing 
Catholicism became a crime punishable by death. This 
was briefly reversed when Mary I, the Catholic daughter 
of Catherine of Aragon, came to the throne, but after 
her death, Elizabeth | reinstated Protestantism as the 
state religion. Initially Catholics were tolerated, but after 
a Papal Bull declared her a usurper, Elizabeth came to 
see the pope's followers as a major threat to the throne. 
Catholicism once again became equivalent to treason. 

Though the direct evidence indicates that 
SF) yore A EER LeeLee PUr 4 (e- 1k Oe 
Rel eenle Mar Reta CeR MST Coote IU 
had Catholic sympathies and that he himself was a secret 
Catholic. The strongest piece of evidence is a tract found 
in the rafters of the Shakespeares’ old house believed 
to have been signed by John Shakespeare, in which he 
professes secret Catholicism (although this document 
has since been lost). Shakespeare's mother Mary was 
also believed to have been from a conspicuous Catholic 
family. Four of the six schoolmasters at the grammar 
school he attended were Catholic sympathisers and one 
of them later became a Jesuit priest. 

This, along with the evidence that Shakespeare 
worked as a servant in a Catholic family and travelled 
to Italy on pilgrimage, all suggest that Shakespeare was 
indeed a heretic. Because of this, some have chosen 
Boy (WV Marlee ar eM ET eCe (UML cere cad 
words like ‘high’ and ‘light’ when referring to Catholicism 
and ‘low’ and ‘dark’ when alluding to Protestantism. The 
acter XC eae) 
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built the Rose and Fortune playhouses and 


loppolo (19 May) 


mmissioned more than 300 plays. His 
n-in-law, Edward Alleyn, was the founder 
Dulwich College. 


Romeo + Juliet was released in 1996 
and remains a popular modern 
adaptation of the classic tragedy 


y the early 1600s, 
Shakespeare was a wealthy 
man. He was a shareholder 
in the Lord Chamberlain's 
Men and owned a 12.5 
per cent stake in the 
Globe. He also invested in 
property in both London 
and Stratford, buying the 
second biggest house in the town along with 107 
acres of farmland and a cottage. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare's 
company was awarded a royal patent by King 
James I (VI of Scotland) and the troupe became 
the King's Men. It was at this time that he wrote 
King Lear, taking the theme of divided kingdoms 
to mirror James's new domain, along with Macbeth 
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in collaboration with John Fletcher, 

were hugely successful. Their working 
relationship reportedly extended to living 
arrangements and beyond, with “one 
Wench in the house between them [and] 
the same cloathes and cloak.” 


Sean ee) 
on the English Stage’ 
talk (10 November) 


Dying the day before Shakespeare, Spanish 
ee em NAMM OA Re 

best known for his Don Quixote, widely 
regarded as the world's first modern novel. 
His works captured the imagination of 
several English playwrights, including 
Shakespeare's now lost play, Cardenio. 


AN UNEXPLAINED DEATH 
AND THE EDITED WILL 


which was probably written to honour the new 
king's Scottish ancestry. 

Shakespeare was still working in London as 
an actor in 1608, and in 1609 he published 154 
sonnets. It may have been the return of the plague 
later this year that made him retire to Stratford 
around this time. After 1610, he wrote fewer plays, 
and his last three were collaborations, probably 
with John Fletcher, who succeeded him as the 
house playwright of the King’s Men. 

Shakespeare died on 23 April 1616, aged 52, 
less than a month after signing his will. In it, he 
described himself as being in ‘perfect health’, 
leading to speculation that his death was sudden 
and unexpected. Half a century later, the vicar of 
Stratford John Ward wrote: “Shakespeare, Drayton 
and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting and, it 


Three staged readings 
of Jonson plays (17 
April, 17 July and 18 

September) 


Tela eee er mCOn tne AU al aye -10) (ey s4[-c} 
written for Richard Burbage, the principal 
actor of Shakespeare's company who died 
three years later, no such words of praise 
were recorded for the playwright himself. 
400 years later, the reception may be 
quite different... 


The Works Of Benjamin Jonson was the 
first collected folio edition of plays and 
poems published by any playwright. 
Jonson carefully cultivated his own legacy, 
with each page of the Works including 
lengthy explanatory footnotes. 
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Pronunciation 
reading (22 May) 


This Chinese playwright of the Ming 


stage today. 


Shakespeare's grave in Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The city was the bard's birthplace and 
Loi cwac eB cee melee Role 
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seems, drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of 

a fever there contracted.” This would correspond 
with responses from contemporary writers, one 

of whom wrote: “We wondered, Shakespeare, that 
thou went'’st so soon/From the world's stage to the 
grave's tiring room.” 

He was survived by his wife and two daughters, 
and left most of his estate to Susanna, stipulating 
it should pass immediately to her first-born son. 
There is hardly any mention of Anne in his will, 
who would automatically have been entitled to a 
third of his estate, except to state that she should 
receive his “second best bed”. Some see this as an 
insult, and further evidence their relationship was 
tepid at best, while others argue that this would 
most likely have been the matrimonial bed (the 
best bed reserved for guests), so a gesture of love. 


Ga BS 


On 25 March, Shakespeare had edited the will, 
following the revelation that his daughter Judith’s 
husband Thomas Quiney had an illegitimate son 
with a woman called Margaret Wheeler, who died 
in childbirth in mid-March 1616. Thomas was 
ordered by the church court to do public penance, 
which would have caused much shame and 
embarrassment for the Shakespeare family. In the 
first bequest of the will there had been a provision 
“vnto my sonne in Llaw]’; but “sonne in Llaw]’ was 
then struck out, with Judith's name in its place. 

Shakespeare was buried in the chancel of the 
Holy Trinity Church in Stratford two days after his 
death, and some years later, a funerary monument 
was erected in his memory. In August 1623, Anne 
followed him to the grave. Later that year, the First 
Folio was published containing 36 of his plays, 


dynasty was writing in a period that has 
come to be known as the second golden 
age of Chinese theatre. With an emphasis 
on musicality and song, many of his plays 
are still being performed on the Kun opera 


Christopher Marlowe's play about a 
scholar who sells his soul to the devil is 
famous. Lesser known is the fact it exists 
in two different versions. The 1616 text is 
longer, and probably amended by other 
playwrights including Samuel Rowley. 


This funerary monument is located in 
4 * Stratford's Church of the Holy Trinity where 
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and though about 18 had been published prior to 
that, this was arguably the only reliable version. 
In its preface, Ben Jonson wrote: “He was not of 
an age, but for all time.” Even then people were 
aware of the timelessness of Shakespeare's plays, 
and they continue to resonate with audiences 
around the world. They have been adapted for film 
and television, along with theatrical adaptations 
like those produced by the Reduced Shakespeare 
Company, who can perform all 37 of his plays in 
just 97 minutes. Shakespeare is also believed to 
have influenced the English language more than 
any other writer, coining - or at least popularising 
- terms and phrases that are still used in everyday 
conversation. His life may remain a mystery, but 
perhaps that is part of what makes his works as 
ethereally beautiful as we see them today. 
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How to 


PAN TOR GOLD 


STRIKE GOLD OR STRIKE QUT IN THE RACE TO 
FAME AND FORTUNE CALIFORNIA, USA, 1848-55 


When gold was found at Sutter's Mill, flocked to California with the hope of 
Coloma, on 24 January 1848, news making their fortunes, it was actually 
spread quickly. It was confirmed in the savvy merchants who racked in 

the newspapers in August, and by the the most profits. Miners needed food, 
president in December. In early 1849, accommodation and equipment, and 
waves of gold-hungry emigrants from income from these revenues was 

all over the world made their way to guaranteed, while finding gold was 
California to claim their fortune. These not. Although it seemed like a time of 
miners, nicknamed forty-niners for the opportunity, lawlessness reigned supreme, 
year of the rush, exploded the population and the gold fields were a dangerous place 
of San Francisco from about 1,000 to to venture. However, for many, the rewards 


25,000 in just two years. Although many were well worth the risk. 


a YOU'LL =| Prospector 


The people who flocked to California were from all different 
walks of life, and it was a unique opportunity for emigrants 
and others with nothing to their name to create a fortune. 






Pan 
There were many different pans to choose from, but as the 

gold rush reached a peak, they were sold for a premium, with 
the merchants pocketing huge profits. 


and prospectors have to be willing to risk it all to win big. 


PANNING ON THE AMERICAN RIVER 


Settlements 

Miners would stay in a variety of accommodation, from tents, wood 
shanties and even cabins of ships. Some enterprising people made a 
great deal of money by setting up boarding houses for forty-niners. 































Pick a good spot 


Travel there 
When gold was found in California, there was no direct Before you go sticking your pan in the river, take time 
train, so prospectors had to make their own way there. to carefully pick the best spot you can find. You'll want 


You could travel by sea around South America, which may take __ to find a stream that is at least six inches deep, and the clearer 
up to eight months, or sail to the Isthmus of Panama and then and cleaner the water, the better. Slow-running currents are ideal 
trek through the jungle. Each route comes with its own dangers, _ for gold panning, and if you can find an area that isn't swarming 


with other prospectors, your chances will increase. 


How not to... mine for gold 


Although panning for gold is a relatively risk- 
free pursuit if fast flowing rivers are avoided, 
mining for gold comes with a host of dangers. 
The worst mining disaster in Californian history 
occurred after the gold rush had ended in 1922 
in the Argonaut Mine. There were 47 miners 


working 4,650 feet below ground when a fire 
broke out, trapping the men. A few lucky miners 
closer to the surface managed to climb out and 
poured water down the shaft in an effort to 
stifle the flames. The fire raged for two and a 
half days before it was fully extinguished and 
rescue crews could make their way down. It 


took a further three weeks to reach the level 
where the miners were trapped. Sadly, none 
survived, and it’s likely they died within four 
hours of the fire breaking out. One of the 
miners’ bodies was missing, leading to rumours 
he had managed to escape in the panic and start 
a new life. However, this legend was quashed 
when his remains were found further down 

the shaft. The owners of the mine managed to 
Yel oem- Vaya oLevevisjevanteJeleme(cje) [coma sem anblelcMolalersd 
found to violate a number of safety regulations, 
and it was up to sympathetic members of the 
public to raise money for the miners’ families. 


How to pan for gold 
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Fill your pan 

The idea behind gold panning is filtering out the gold in 

gravel from other small rocks, so you're going to have to 
fill your pan to get started. A good place to get gravel is under big 
rocks. Look in cracks where gold rushing downstream is likely to 
get caught. Gold is also heavy and tends to sink down, so making 
the effort to dig deep will most likely pay off. 





> 
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Retrieve your gold 
Eventually, you'll be left with black sand and, if you're 
lucky, gold. Some early prospectors found nuggets so 
big they could pick them out of their pans. Extracting smaller 
pieces will take more work. Swirl the sand around and then 


remove your pan from the water. You can use tweezeTrs, a 
magnet, funnel or other tool to extract those morsels of gold. 





Submerge and shake under water 

There are many different techniques in the actual 

panning of dirt to get the gold, with old timers swearing 
on traditional methods and newcomers equipping their pans 
with fancy tools. The basic idea is to shake the pan under the 
water so the heaviest matter, the gold, goes to the bottom. The 
water then should wash the lighter worthless dirt out of the pan. 
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Enjoy your riches 

Now you've struck gold it's time to decide what to do with 

your wealth. Many forty-niners grabbed whatever gold they 
could then returned home, while others moved their families to 
California and set up businesses there. Of course, you could always 
enjoy your money in the taverns, or if you're any good at cards, you 
could triple your profits with a well-placed bet in the saloon. 


4 FAMOUS... 
FAGES OF THE 
GOLD RUSH 


JAMES MARSHALL 


1810-85, USA 


Marshall was the first person 
to report finding gold in the 
American River, prompting the 
California Gold Rush. 





JAMES ‘GRIZZLY’ 
ADAMS 


1812-60, USA 


This famous mountain man briefly 
tried his luck at mining gold, but 
found it more profitable to sell 
game to the miners. 
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SAMUEL BRANNAN 


1819-89, USA 


Brannan was the first millionaire 
of the Gold Rush, amassing 

his wealth by buying mining 
equipment to sell to prospectors. 





ALBERT W HICKS 


1820-60, USA 


Also known as ‘Pirate Hicks’, this 
murderer was the last person 
executed for piracy in the USA. 
He confessed to killing 97 people 
in gold camps across California. 
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“Chaplin became 


increasingly beset by” 7, 
comment, reaction a 
and endeavours to 

diminish him” 
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The fall of Charlie Chaplin 
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This is the story of the controversies that surrounded screen 
legend Charlie Chaplin in his later years; his golden age 
morphing into something more tarnished 


f anyone needed proof that there's no such 
thing as ‘just’ entertainment, they need look no 
further than south-London boy turned global 
pop-culture icon Charlie Chaplin. His career 
has been the subject of an immense range 
of research and reflection; the influence of his 
London childhood on his imaginative life; his 
political sympathies; and his personal life. For a 
slightly built man, he has made for an immense 
cinema presence and an equally immense cultural 
force. Like Shakespeare and Dickens, people may 
very well know the Chaplin name even though 
they have never directly encountered any of his 
work. The image of the man has superseded 
all else. The image of his creation The Tramp is 
as much a part of a worldwide lexicon of film 
character images that can sit right alongside 
Mickey Mouse, ET: The Extra Terrestrial and 
C3P0. The American cinema might largely be 
characterised by being ‘just’ entertainment, but 
what a powerful force entertainment is. 


When the late, great film composer John Barry 
scored the movie Chaplin (1992), he wrote a main 
musical theme that, rather than emphasising the 
fun and laughter of the man’s movies, picked up 
on a melancholy mood. It's a melancholy that we 
can identify in Chaplin's beginnings and in his 
later years, too. This is the story of some of the key 
events that defined that later part of his personal 
and professional life. We might say that it was a 
professional life that ended in tragedy; in a fall 
siKo)NN A e\ee 

Discovering the fallibility of those who seem 
blessed with some sort of genius and whose 
work has astounded us - it’s as though they are 
imbued with a superhuman facility of thought, 
feeling and perception - can shock us by virtue 
of how it reminds us of the necessarily flawed 
humanity of that person. In Charlie Chaplin we 
have a filmmaker and actor who was a star in both 
spheres of his work. That's rare air that the south- 
London visionary breathed. 
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The Tram 


Alongside a handful of other 
movie characters, Chaplin's 
persona of The Tramp 
became globally recognised; 
recognisable, even, just as a 
silhouette. Chaplin designed 
the costume and it remained 
eon (eh dal colt nef 
work. The Tramp's outfit 

is the underdog's suit of 


armour against a crazy world. 


Hat 

The bowler is just too small for 
Charlie's head, and so it only 
enhances The Tramp's misfit status 
and tells us that this is the best he 
can do. 


Moustache 

One story has it that Chaplin, in 1914, 
when working at the Keystone Comedy 
Studio in the US, and waiting for the 
rain to stop so they could resume 
filming, found the moustache as part 
of makeup intended for a villain. 


Jacket 

The jacket that’s too 
tight accentuates The 
Tramp's physically slight 
presence in a modern 
world that’s often all-too 
daunting, but which he 
always finds a way to 
survive and outwit. 


Trousers 

With his way-too- 

big trousers, The 
Tramp's legs get lost 

in the shuffle and 
subsequently he moves 
with a particular grace 
as though not quite 
anchored to the ground. 


Stick 

Chaplin's stick is an 
integral, character- 
enhancing prop. 
Critically, the stick is a 
tip of the metaphorical 
hat to the 19th-century 
music hall costuming 
traditions that Chaplin 
knew so well. 


Shoes 

The size 14 shoes are far too big 
and helpfully distort Charlie's 
physicality. This results in visual 
comedy even when Chaplin is 
motionless. The shoes are always 
worn on the wrong feet. 





Chaplin holds a doll 
version of his famous 
character The Tramp 





The story of Charlie Chaplin's life has often been 
framed as an ever-appealing rags-to-riches story, 
and suffice to say at this point that Chaplin's life 
became something of a lens through which to 
view poverty in early 20th-century south London. 
It's certainly the case that, in Chaplin, we have, 
what film scholar Richard Dyer might identify as a 
powerful example of the film star's fascination to 
audiences as the embodiment of behaviour, and 
perhaps appearance, that appeals to many. 

From very early in his professional life as an 
entertainer, Chaplin was very 
much considered a wunderkind: 
someone whose creative 
invention, energy and popularity 
was tangible in one way and 
unfathomable in another. As 
of 1913, Chaplin had become a 
global movie star, constructing 
an image of The Tramp as an 
sVaveColecseLmpaareN an erew aM mem Nels 
perilous modern world. It was a 
role that, in part, owed a creative 
debt to the Dickens novel Oliver 
Twist that Chaplin read many 


The fall of Charlie Chaplin 


film, Chaplin took the idea of being a cog in the 
machine of work and pretty much makes it literal. 
Tellingly, his character's name in the film is simply 
A Factory Worker. 

Rightly concerned by the rise of fascism in 
Europe and the particular event of the Spanish 
Civil War, Chaplin was committed to deploying his 
work as a filmmaker to a very pertinent, timely 
and complex subject. In this way, he made good 
on one element that he had reflected upon in 
essays that he had written early in his career. In 
his essay We Have Come To 
Stay (1922), Chaplin reflected 
(oye eloyimeletauetmaoltl (em atvecaulest 

as a form capable of exploring 
serious themes. Making 
the broadest of statements 
come R Cm ees accKO)e 
Chaplin's career, and diverse 
reflections on it, finds a home 
sbomd tows) MAM. qrcatar(omeyeyetalcy 
Chaplin archive: a must-visit 
online resource. 

The premise of The Great 

Dictator turns on a humble 





times over. Inevitably, though, 


Viol eps CO Nem MNMaCltNER mes 
Tomania, who is injured during 
World War I. Experiencing 


Charlie’s 


ty As wellas starringin to invoke the words of the poet 
a Bs Senet abi Robert Frost: “Nothing gold can 
p sa erin anes stay.” In the latter half of his 


life, Charlie Chaplin became 


Chaplin in The Kid, increasingly beset by comment, 


oF se abgi eas reaction and endeavours 
aS to diminish him either 
: so)Koiacssoyare haem alaesreyer-V INA 


The Great Dictator 
(1940) 


In an edition of Sight And Sound 
magazine, published in October 
2003, a piece about Chaplin 
observed that: “He made movies 
that danced to the rhythms of 
modernity and captured the 
anxieties of changing political 
times.” The description could 
not be more true of The Great 
Dictator, the film that marked a 
watershed of sorts in Chaplin's 
professional life. 

Movies are political; not party 
political, but ideological and, as 
such, they will always express a 
particular view of the world. You 
may or may not agree with the 
perspective on offer, but there’s 
always one lurking at varying 


troubled 
childhood 


Raised in south London, 


Chaplin encountered 
much that would inspire 
his movie magic 


Born on 16 April 1889 on East Street, 
Walworth, Charlie Chaplin was the son 
of Hannah and Charles, professional 
singers. Charlie's dad would quite 
often be away from home in touring 
vaudeville shows. Eventually, Hannah 
and Charles's marriage came to an 
end. Charles died at just 37 years of 
age. Hannah battled with delicate 
mental health and was placed ina 
mental institution. Charlie and his 
step-brother Sydney knew starvation 
on the south London streets. Charlie 
was taken into care at the Central 
District Poor Laws School at Hanwell 
in Middlesex. The school had first 
been sited at Norwood in south 
London and Charles Dickens had 
written about it in his periodical, 
Household Words. These vivid 
experiences from Chaplin's childhood 
would eventually inform films such as 
his Hollywood movie The Kid. 





memory loss, he is kept in a 
hospital for 20 years. When 

he is released, he finds that a 
man named Adenoid Hynkel 
has become dictator of 
Tomania, and he has set about 
persecuting the Jews. The 

film dramatises and satirises a 
number of key reference points 
that relate eerily to what Hitler 
would go on to do through 
Aes Ce EVea RAC e-m on locmeg 
confusions and mistaken 
identities, the humble barber is 
mistaken for Hynkel and uses 
it to humanitarian advantage, 
giving a speech that runs 
counter to all that Hynkel has 
been espousing. Where Hynkel's 
vision was based on hate and 
distrust and racial prejudice, 
the barber's vision embraces 
shared humanity. Even in this 
brief précis, we can see how 
this comedy touches on the 
very tensions that have always 
characterised so much human 
conflict. As such, this is a film 


depths below the surface. With The Great Dictator, 
Chaplin wrote and directed perhaps his most 
overtly political film using it to make a sharply 
humorous and unforgiving critique of the rise of 
fascism. The film sits well right alongside another 
of Chaplin's films, Modern Times (1936), which had 
criticised modern working life in an increasingly, 
rapidly mechanising world. Indeed, with that 





that works so well today; it’s a ‘classic’, which, 

to borrow an idea from the Italian writer Italo 
Calvino, means that it's a story that hasn't finished 
with what it has to say. 

In The Great Dictator, Chaplin focuses on a vivid 
parody of Hitler and the film concludes with a 
speech being given by the character of The Barber, 
performed by Chaplin, in which he includes the 


Too 





following statement: “Greed has poisoned men's 
souls, has barricaded the world with hate, has 
goose-stepped us into misery and bloodshed. We 
have developed speed, but we have shut ourselves 
in. Machinery that gives abundance has left us in 
want." In this moment of the film, Chaplin's movie 
is no longer a fiction but instead functions more 
as an overt piece of propaganda, stating clearly the 
need for a culture that's empathetic to difference 
rather than fearful of it or violent towards it. 

One of the most resonant scenes in the film 
runs about seven minutes in duration and centres 
around Hynkel initially talking about his ideas for 
a perfect race, before then becoming entranced 
by a globe showing a map of the world wrapped 
around it. Hynkel's gestures and his performance 
are camp and silly - not the gestures we might 
expect of a man hell-bent on world domination. 
How can we take such a figure seriously? 

The camera pushes in on Hynkel as he looks 
spellbound at the globe, which we then see is 


just a big balloon that he plays with like a dancer. 
At this point, a sense of realism gives way to 
something more fanciful, allowing Chaplin to use 
a playful metaphor to express his repulsion at how 
the real world can be toyed with by those who 
abuse power. 


“Anti-communists in 
the US pointed to what 
daa aecoyatssle (nce mer iKG| 
evidence of Chaplin's 
left-wing politics” 


While The Great Dictator was hugely popular in 
Britain, in the USA (where it had been made), the 
film received a cooler reception and, as Chaplin's 


Charlie on the big screen 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
“THe GOLD Rusn’ 


The Gold Rush 
Lone Prospector 


6 reels of Joy 


The Kid 
The Tramp 
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City Lights 
The Tramp 
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Paulette Goddard and 
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career became evermore successful and well 
regarded, forces came into play that sought to 
neutralise his cultural and political resonance. 

Like Modern Times, The Great Dictator reminds 
us that often comedy is the best route to saying 
something ‘meaningful’ about a subject. The 
film made Chaplin lots of friends and plenty of 
enemies, crating new tensions for Chaplin and 
renewing and reigniting others. In Germany, it 
was an unpopular film release, a fact that may 
not surprise. That said, in the 1920s, a number 
of German intellectuals had found much to 
appreciate in Chaplin’s movies. 

In concert with Chaplin's professional angst 
around the reception of his film and the attacks 
on his political sympathies, he also had to contend 
with a volley of personal dilemmas; notably a 
paternity suit. As part of their written assault 
to diminish Chaplin, a cultural icon in his own 
lifetime, the FBI exploited the paternity suit 
court case that was brought against Chaplin by 








Modern Times 
A Factory Worker 

















Chaplin in a publicity shot 
for Modern Times, in which 
— he plays a factory worker 


a mentally fragile young actress named Joan 
Barry with whom Chaplin had had a relationship. 
A certain mob mentality fuelled the interest in 
the case, the American Legion supporting the 
paternity claim. Chaplin was duly declared the 
father of Barry's baby and was ordered to pay child 
support until the child became 21. In a review of 
Simon Louvish’s relatively recent biography of 
Chaplin, entitled Chaplin: The Tramp’s Odyssey 
(a title suggesting a journey home after conflict), 
Simon Callow noted that: “The ever-increasing 
gap between the Little Fellow and his creator was 
lost on neither Chaplin nor the commentators: the 
Tramp, impotent; Chaplin..., hugely potent, both as 
artist and as male...” 

Chaplin's personal life, then, offered up a 
number of opportunities to address broader social 
issues. Indeed, the ‘fantasy’ of the film star has 
often been a way for the culture to address very 
real issues that play on its mind. On 27 September 
1991, Oona O'Neill died. She had been married 
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The Great Dictator 


Adenoid Hynkel and The 
Barber 





Monsieur Verdoux 


Monsieur Henri Verdoux 
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In one of his most famous 
roles, Chaplin eschewed The 
Tramp to satirise Hitler ) 








A Countess From 
Hong Kong 
An old steward 


Limelight 
Calvero 


King In New York 
King Shahdov 
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Wives & lovers 


Mildred Harris 
DATES OF MARRIAGE: 1918-20 
When actress Mildred thought she 
was pregnant, she and Charlie mar- 
ried. She wasn't pregnant, but later 
they did have a baby, who died at 
: y three days of age. The pair divorced. 


>| e aI e 
Claire Sheridan 
DATES OF RELATIONSHIP: (.1920-21 
British writer and aristocrat Sheridan 
went to Hollywood to interview 
Chaplin, after which they had a brief 
romance. Chaplin encouraged her to 
focus on art, not politics. 


Sigrid Holmquist 
DATES OF RELATIONSHIP 1922 


Swedish Holmquist was a successful 
Hollywood actress. One story relates 
that she held a gun to Charlie's 
head until he pledged his eternal 
faithfulness to her. 


° 7 
Lita Gray 
DATES OF MARRIAGE: 1924-27 
Gray appeared as the angel in The Kid 
and almost starred in The Gold Rush. 
By then, she was involved with Charlie 
and they had a baby on the way. The 
marriage ended in court. 


Virginia Cherrill 


DATES OF RELATIONSHIP: 1928-29 
After appearing in Chaplin's City 
Lights (1931) as the Blind Girl, 
Cherrill became widely recognisable. 
She is perhaps best regarded as a 
muse to Chaplin. 


Paulette Goddard 
DATES OF MARRIAGE: 1936-42 


Goddard starred in Modern Times, in 
which she made a dazzling entrance 
into the action. She went on to star in 

The Great Dictator. While the marriage 
did not last, their divorce was amicable. 


Chaplin (left) attends the 
pCa CKe we MMe ely 
In Hong Kong in 1967 


Joan Berry 
DATES OF RELATIONSHIP: 1942-43 


This fraught relationship culminated 
in a paternity suit and fraught court 
cases for Chaplin, in which the judge 
referred to Chaplin's “moral turpitude.” 


Oona O'Neill 
DATES OF MARRIAGE: 1943-77 


~ Chaplin met Oona when she 
auditioned for a role in an 
unproduced film in 1942. Oona and 
Charlie were the parents to eight 
children and lived most of their family 
life ‘in exile’ from the US at Lake Geneva. 
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Charges against Charlie 


Paternity suit Anti-capitalist Sympathiser Eloquent Un-American 
Joan Barry, after The story of Monsieur Chaplin was friends protester Chaplin's choice to 
separating from Verdoux offers a with suspected Chaplin madea public —_ never naturalise as 
Charlie in 1943, came critique of capitalism communists and declaration of protest |= anAmerican citizen 
back on to the scene and the military- attended events about the House Un- despite spending 
claiming she was industrial complex, hosted by Soviet American Activities much of his career 
pregnant by him. and it received diplomats. In1947the Committee, whichhad _ there was enough for 
Chaplin denied this. a controversial FBlinvestigated him, been established to some to consider him 
The incident was reception. The film and continued to for identify communists in a threat who should 
exploited by the press. wasaflopinAmerica. the next five years. America. be deported. 


to Charlie Chaplin. Her obituary in the New York 
Times described her as “..:wife of one of the 
screen's greatest comic geniuses.” In 1943, Oona 
O'Neill had married Chaplin. He was 54 years old. 
So appalled was Oona’s father, the playwright 
Eugene O'Neill (also aged 54), that he disinherited 
his 18-year-old daughter. When asked once about 
the age difference between her and Charlie, Oona 
had once replied that: “He is my world. I've never 
seen or lived anything else.” 

For most of their marriage, Chaplin and Oona 
lived at Lake Geneva, and the New York Times 
obituary said that: “Their 
home became a kind 


filmmaker found a way to give expression to the 
complicated relationship with the country where 
his career had flourished. Chaplin biographer 
Simon Louvish has made the point that with this 
film, in which Chaplin portrays King Shahdov, 
“Chaplin knows well, as we do, that Shahdov is 
still Charlie the Tramp, grown older, shorn of his 
old clothes and toothbrush moustache, the mask 
of the eternal vagrant who had last been seen in 
the traditional from Modern Times in 1936.” 
In the promotional programme accompanying 
the film's UK premiere of Modern Times, an 
extract from the film's 
final speech is included, 
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hole; Pablo Casals, Nikita not described as the 
Khrushchev, Jawarhal encapsulates deta character's speech in 
Nehru and Zhou Enlai tensions that C an the film but as Charlie 


were among those who 


Chaplin's. As such, it 


visited the Chaplins.” emerge between art __ distils so much of what 


Every life has it critical 


Chaplin was committed 


” 
days and dates: for and ‘eeaesotea to, deploying his popular 


Chaplin, 17 September 

1952 was especially so. 

Charlie and Oona, with their four children in tow, 
sailed from the US to London for the premiere 

of Chaplin's movie Limelight. En route, Chaplin's 
re-entry visa to the US (he was always a British 
citizen working in the States) was rescinded. It 
was the summation of the unease surrounding 
Chaplin's political sympathies, and after this date 
he would only set foot in the US once more. Since 
1923, the FBI had monitored Chaplin and Chief of 
the FBI J Edgar Hoover had a particular focus on 
him. The FBI's mission was to prove that Chaplin 
was a communist. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, the anti-communists 
in the US pointed to what they considered hard 
evidence of Chaplin's left-wing politics: his WWII 
speeches supporting the American ally Russia. 

Of the communist ‘witch hunt’, Hollywood film 
star Burt Lancaster noted: “Can anything be more 
un-American than the Un-American Committee?” 

The emotional strain on Chaplin of his ejection 
from the US in 1952 was immense, and in his late 
film A King In New York, this hugely accomplished 


appeal to wake people up 

to the dangers inherent 
in the world. With his talent, he sought to enliven 
the audience; a heroic ambition for sure. Was it a 
form of heroism without a home, though? 

Chaplin's later life encapsulates the tensions that 
o-VOM Neem a A (ee VaMe- vole mee yenveNcecmlema slower iaN 
FUateltsingiA (derma mn (e)Ke mcm Oumepeslble em ders 
you need to know as a place to start from); cultural 
values around marriage and parenting and the 
ease with which a widely recognised figure can 
be used as a scapegoat in terms of a bigger picture 
around certain kinds of paranoia. 

Let's end, then, with an anecdote that speaks to 
the immutable power of comedy and playfulness 
to subvert authority: when the House Un-American 
Activities Committee were due to call Chaplin to 
testify, they made a last-minute decision not to. 
Chaplin had planned to attend dressed as The 
Tramp. Chaplin was a trickster figure, seeking to 
puncture the self-aggrandising aura of those with a 
lust for power. In The Tramp, Chaplin's hero stood 
for the powerless, and that was his power. There is 
no tragedy in making that stand. 
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